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5 | - Continuation of the ſecond Book, MY 
; DO Ju en to FED 73" 3 
” 

: rY acquꝛintance at Hamilton; and the 8 4 
. favour and friendſhip I mer with from t. 
5 both the Duke and Ducheſs, made 1 dier ; 

? "me offer my ſervice to them, in order 3 


. mo b the ſearch of many papers, that were very of Ham. . 

. carefully preſerved By & xy For: the Duchels's ron writ : "= 

+  Wuncle had charged 2 to keep them with the ere . Eo 

eme care; as ſbe kept the wrirings of her eftares © — 

fince in theſe a kalk juſtification of her father's . 

publick actings, and of his own , would be found. 

when the ſhould put them in the hands ot one | 

chat could fer them in order, and in a due light. „ 2 
be 1 * 5 „ 

7 Was 


as | loved him: So I refuſed it flatly I told Lord 
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542 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1671. 


it. I found there materials for a very large hiſtory. dc 
I writir with great ſincerity; and concealed none Se 


was a very great truſt: And I made no ill uſe of I 4 


of their errors. I did indeed conceal ſeveral things ſo 
that related to the King: I left out ſome paſſs ges i ha 
that were in his letters; in ſome of which was me 
too much weaknefs , and in others too much 1s 
craft and anger. I got thro that work in a few the 
months. When the Earl of Lauderdale heard ret 
that I had finiſhed it, he deſired me to come up up. 
to him, for he was ſure, he could both rectity Wl the 


many things, and enlarge on a great many more. to 


His true deſign was, to engage me to pur in 2 IA, 
great deal relating to himſelf in that work. I of. 
found another degree of kindneſs and confidence Ml - and 
from him upon my coming up, than ever before. her 
Lhad nothing to ask for my ſelf, but to beexculed MI fam 
from the offer of two Bipſhopricks: But whatſoever WM Lor 
I asked for any other perſon was granted: And [ buſi 


was conſidered as his Favourite. He truſted me year 
with all ſecrets, and ſeemed to have no reſerves MW muc 
with me. He indeed preſſed me to give up with wea 
Sir Robert Murray: And I ſaw, that upon my pron 
doing that I ſhould have as much credit with him the 
as I could defire. Sir Robert himſelf apprehended MM brott 


this would be put to me; and preſſed me to comply 
with him in it. But I hated ſervitude, as much 


Lauderdale, that Sir Robert had been as a ſecond 
father, or governour to me, and therefore I could 
not break friendſhip with him. But 1 promiſed 
to ſpeak to him of nothing that he truſted to me; 


And this was all that ever he could bring me to, AS 

tho he put it often to me. I was treated by him my o 
with an entire confidence. —— tothis 

FL 27 B mac: _ 
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of Le CHARLES II. 34 


made to me: And every thing that I propoſed was 1671 
done. I laid before him the ill ſtate the affairs of 
Scotland were falling into, by his throwing off 


ſo many of his friends. Duke Hamilton and he 
had been for ſome years in ill terms. I laiddown a 


method for bringing them to a better underſtanding. 


1 got kind letters to paſs on both fides, and put 
their reconciliation in ſo fair a way, that upon my 
return to Scotland it was for that time fully made 
up. I had authority from him co try, how both 
the Earls of Argiie, and Tweedale, might return 


to their old friendſhip with him. The Earl of 
Argile was ready to do every thing. But the Earl 
of Athol had propoſed a match between his ſon 
and Lady Dyſert's daughter, and he had an 


hereditary hatred to the Lord Argile and his 
family: So that could not be eaſily brought about. 
Lord Tueedale was reſolved to withdraw from 
buſineſs, The Earl of Lauderdale had for many 
years treated his brother the Lord Halton with as 
much contempt as he deſerved; for he was both 
weak and violent, infolent and corrupt. He had 
promiſed to ſettle his eftate on his daughter, when 
the Lord Tweedale's ſon married her. But his 
brother offered now every thing that Lady Pyſert 
deſired, provided the would get his brother to 
ſettle his eſtate on him. So Lord Halſton was 
now taken into affairs; and had ſo much credit 


with his brother, that all the dependance was 


upon him. And thus the breach between the Earls 
of Lauderdale and Tiveedale was irreconcileable; 


tho I did all I could ro make it up. | 
AS to Church affairs, Lord Lauderdale asked A farther 


Indu'gebee 
piopo .d. 


my opinion concerning them. I gave it frankly 
tothis purpoſe : There were many vacancies in the 
Ee Mz diſaf- 
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diſaffected Counties, to which no conformable 
men ot any worth could be prevailed on to go: 
So I propoſed, that the Indulgence ſhould be 


extended to them all; and that the Miniſtersſhould 


be put into thoſe pariſhes by couples, and have 
the benefice divided between them; and, in the 


Churches where the Indulgence had already taken 


place, that a ſecond Miniſter ſhould be added, 
and have the half of the benefice: By this means 
I reckoned , that all the outed Miniſters would be 
again employed, and kept from going round the 
unintected parts of the Kingdom. I alſo propoſed 
that they ſhould be confined to their pariſhes , not 


to ſtir out of them without leave from the Biſhop 


of the.dioceſe, or a Privy Counſellour; and that, 


upon tranſgreſſing the rules that ſhould be ſet 


them, a proportion of their benefice ſhould be 
forteited, and applied to ſome pious uſe. Lord 
Lauderdale heard me to an end: And then, without 
arguing one word upon any one branch of this 
ſcheme, he deſired me to put it in writing; which 
I did. And the next year, when he came down 
again to Scotland, he made one. write out my 


paper, and turned it into the ſtyle of inſtructions. 
So eaſily did he let himſelt be governed by thoſe 


whom he truſted, even in matters of great con- 


ſequence. Four Biſhops happened to die that year, 


of which Edenburgh was one. I was defired to 
make my own choice: But I refuſed them all. 


Yer 1 obtained a letter to be writ, by the King's 
order, to Lord Rozhes , that he ſhould. call the 


two Archbiſhops , and four of the Officers of 


State, and ſend up their opinion to the King of 


letter was writ tothe Lords, to join with Lieghrow 


the perſons fit to be promoted: And a private 


uw 
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in recommending the perſons that he ſhould name. 
\ Lightoun was uneaſy , when he found that Charteris, 


and Nairn, as well as my ſelf, could not be prevailed 


on to accept Biſhopricks. They had an ill opinion 

of the Court, and could not be brought to leave 
their retirement. | | 
He ſaid, if his friends left the whole load on him, 
he mult leave all to providence. Yet he named 


Lieghtoun was troubled at this. 


the beſt men he could think on. And, that Sharp 


might not have too publick an affront put on him, 
| Leightoun agreed to one of his nomination. But 
now I go to open a ſcene of another nature. 


THE Court was now going into other meaſures. 


The Parliment had given the King all the money 
be had asked for repairing his fleet, and for 
ſupplying his ſtores and magazines. Additional 


revenues were alſo given for ſome years. But at 


their {aſt fitting, in the beginning of the year 1670, 
it appeared that the Houſe of Commons were out 
| . of countenance fof having given ſo much money, 
and ſeemed reſolved to give no more. All was 


obtained under the pretence of maintaining the 


reaſon; they had to expect farther ſupplies » the 


Duke of Buckingham told the King, that now the 
time was come in which he might both revenge 
the attempt on Chatham and ſhake off the unealy 
. reſtraint of a Houſe ot Commons, And he got 


1671. 


Foreign 
affaits. 


An alli 
ance with 
France {er 
on foor. 


Triple Alliance. When the Court faw how little 5 


leave from the King to ſend over Sir Ellis Leightour | 


to the Court of France, to offer the project of a 
new alliance, and a new war. 


Sir Ellis told me 


this himſelf: And was proud to think, that he 
was the firſt man employed in thoſe black and fatal 
deſigns. But, in the firſt propoſition made by 
us, the ſubduing of England, and the toleration of 

mn. | Popery, 
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1671. popery here, was offered, as that with which 


the defign muſt be begun. France ſeeing England 
ſo inclined, reſolved to puſh the matter farther. 


The Dach- THE King's ſiſter , the Ducheſs of Orleans, 
eſs of Orle- Was thought the wittieſt woman in France. The 


King of France had made love to her, with 
which ſhe was highly incenſed, when ſhe ſaw 
it was only a pretence to cover his addreſſes to 
Mademoiſelle La Valiere , one of her maids of 
honour, whom he afterwarde declared openly to | 
be his Miſtriſs: Yet ſhe had reconciled her ſelf 
to the King; and was now ſo entirely truſted by 
him, that he ordered her to propoſe an interview 
with her brother ar Dover. The King went 
thither, and was ſo much charmed with his ſiſter, 
that e thing ſhe propoſed, and every favour 
ſhe asked, was granted. The King could deny 
her nothing. She propoſed an alliance in order 
to the conqueſt of Holland. The King had a mind 
to have begun at home. But ſhe diverted him 
from that. It could not be foreſeen, what difficulties 
the King might meet with upon the firſt openin 
the deſign: As it would alarm all his people, fo 
it would fend a great deal of wealth, and trade, 
and perhaps much people over to Holland: And 
by ſuch an accefſion they would grow ſtronger , 
as he would grow weaker. So the propoſed , that 

they ſhould begin with Holland, and attack it 
vigorouſly, both by ſea and land: And upon their 

ſucceſs in that, all the reſt would he an eaſy work. 
This account of that negotiation was printed 
twelve years after, at Paris, by one Abbot Primi. 
J had that part of the book in my hands, in which 
this was contained. Lord Preſto» was then the 
King's Envoy at Ferit: 80 he, knowing how 
2 great 


ſiderable ſtroke in all affairs. So, many young 
men of Quality ſet themſelves to learn the Spaniab 
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great a prejudice the publiſhi | 
is maſter's affairs, complained of it. The book 
was upon that ſuppreſſed; and the writer was put 


in the Baſtille. But he had drawn it out of the papers 


of Mr. Le Tellier's office: So there is little reafon 


to doubt of the truth of the thing. Madame, as 
this book ſays, prevailed to have her ſcheme 
ſettled, and ſo went back to France The journey 
proved fatal to her: For the Duke of Orleans had , 
heard ſuch things of her behaviour , that it was 


ſaid he ordered a great doſe ſublimate to be given Soon 
her in a glaſs of ſuccory- water, of which ſhe died after was 
a few hours after in great torments: And when ned. 


ſhe was opened, her ſtomach was all ulcerated. 


- SINCE I mention her death, I will ſet down Some of 
one ſtory of her, that was told me by a perſon of her inui- 
diſtinction, who had it from ſome who were 8 


well informed of the matter. The King of France 
had courted Madame Soifſors, and made a ſhew 
of courting Madame But his affections fixing on 
Mademoiſelle La Valiere, ſhe whom he had forſaken, 
as well as ſhe whom he had deceived ; reſolved 
to be revenged: And they entred into a friendſhip 
in order to that. They had each of them a Gallant: 
Madame had the Count de Guiche; and the other 
had the Marquis Des Vardes, then in great favour 
with the King, and a very graceful perſon. When 
the treaty of the King of Frances mar- 
riage was ſet on foot, there was an opinion 
generally received, that the Infanta of Spain was 
a woman of great genius, and would have a con- 


language, to give them the more credit with 


| the young Queen. 1 * that fell to the ground , 


h 4 when 


this would be to 1671. 
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when it appeared how) weak a woman ſhe was, 


Theſe two were of that number. Count De Gujiche 


watched an occaſion, when a letter from the King 


of Spain was given to his daughter by the Sparish 
Ambaſſador, and ſhe tore the envelope, and let 
it fall. He gathered up all the parcels of it, together 


with the ſeal. From theſe they learnt to imitate 


the King of Spair's writing. And they ent to 
Holland to get a ſeal engraven from theimpreſiion 
of the wax. When all was prepared; a letter was 


writ, as in the name of the King of Spain, 
reproching his daughter for her tamneis in ſuffering 
ſuch an affront as the King put on her by his 


amours, with reflexions full both of contempt 


and anger upon the King. There was one Spanish 
Lady left about the Queen: So they forged ano- 
ther letter, as from the Spanish Ambaſſadour to 


her, with that to the Queen incloſed in it, deſiring 
her to deliver it ſecretly into the Queen's own hand. 
And they made a livery, ſuch as the Spanish Am- 
baſſadour's Pages wore: And a boy was ſent in it 
with the letter. The Lady ſuſpected no forgery; 


but fancied the letter might be about ſome matter 


of State. She thought it ſafeſt to carry it to the 
King, who reading it ordered an enquiry, to be 
made about it. The n e w he 
was abuſed in it. The King ſpoke to the Marquis 


Dec Vardes, not ſuſpecting that he was in it, and 


charged him to ſearch after the author of this abuſe 
that was intended to be put on him. The two 


Ladies now rejoyced, that the looking after the 


diſcovery was put in the hands of a man ſo much 
Concerned in it. He amuſed the King with the 


enquiries that he was making, tho he was ever 


in 4 wrong ſcent. But in al this time Mladen 
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was ſo pleaſed with his conduct, that ſhe came to 1671. 
like his perſon; and had ſo little command of her 
ſelf, that ſhe told Madame Soiſſons, ſhe was her 
rival. The other readily complied with her. And, 
by an odd piece of extravagance ,. he was ſent 
for: Madam Soiſſons told him, ſince he was in 
 Madame's favour, ſhe releaſed him from all obli- 
gationss and. delivered him over to her. The 
Marquis Des Vardes thought this was only an 
artifice of gallantry, to try how faithful he was to 


bis amours: So he declared himſelf incapable of 


changing, in terms full of reſpect for Madame 
and of paſſion for the other. This raiſed in Ma- 
dame ſo deep a reſentment, that ſhe reſolved to 
ſacrifice Des Vardes, but to ſave the Count De 
Guiche. So ſhe gave him notice, that the King 
had diſcovered: the whole intrigue; and charged 
him to haſten out of France. And, as ſoon as 
ſhe believed that he was in Flanders, ſhe told all 
to the King of France. Upon which Des Vardes 
was not only diſgraced, but kept long a priſoner 
in Aigues Martes. And afterwards he was ſuffered 
to come to Monpelier. And it was almoſt twenty 
years after, before he was ſuffered to come to 
777 I was at Court when he came firſt to it. 
He was much broke in his health, but was be- 
come a philoſopher, and was in great reputation 
among all Des Cartes followers. Madame had 
an Intrigue with another perſon, whom I knew 
yell, the Count of Treville, When ſhe was in 
her agony, ſhe ſaid , adieu Treville. He was ſo 
ſtruck with this accident, that it had a good effect 
on him; for he went and lived many years among 
the Fathers of the Oratory , and became both a 


—— conc — — 


Hy. | out 


very learned, and devout man. He cameafterwards 
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1671. out into the world. I ſaw him often. He was 
a man of a very ſweet temper, only a little too 
formal for a French man. But he was very ſincere. 

He was a Janſeniſt. He hated the Jeſuits. 


And ha a very mean opinion of the King: which 


appeared in all the inſtances, in which it was fate 
for him to ſhew it. | 


The may UPON " Madame's death ; We Marthat 


5 ad, Bellefonds came from France with the complement 

0 to the Court of England, fo the Duke of Bucking- 

bam was ſent thither on pretence to return the 

| | complement, but really to finiſh the treaty. The 
Þ EK ing of France uſed him in fo particular a manner, 
V knowing his vanity , and careſſed him to ſuch a 
| degree, that he went without reſerve into the 
intereſts of France. Yet he proteſted to me, that 
he never conſented to the French fleet's coming 
into our ſeas and harbours. He ſaid, he was offered 
40000 L if he could perſuade the King to yield to 
it: And he appealed to the Earl of Dorſet for this, 
Who was on the ſecret. He thereforeconcluded, 
fince, after all the uneaſineſs ſhewed at firſt, the 


the money. Lord Shaſtsbury laid the blame of this 
chiefly on the Duke of Buckingham: For he told 
me, that he himſelf had writ a peremptory inftruc- 
tion to him from the King, to give up all rreaty, 
if the French did inſiſt on the ſending a fleet to our 
aſſiſtance. And therefore he blamed him, as havin 
yielded it up, ſince he ought to have broke off al 
_ farther treaty ,' upon their inſiſting on this. But 
the Duke of York told me, there was no money 
given to corrupt the King's Miniſters; that the 
King and he had long infited on having all their 
ſupplies from France in money, without a * 
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and that the Frencbſhewed them it was not poſſible 


for them to find out funds for ſo Harn an expence, 
unleſs we took a ſquadron of their ſhips; ſince 


they could not both maintain their own fleet, and 


furniſh us with the money that would be necei- 
fary, if we took not their ſquadron. It was agreed, 


that the King ſhould have 350000. J. a year during 


the war, together with a fleet from France. 
England was to attack the Durch by ſea, while 


the King of Praxce ſhouid invade them by land 
with a mighty Army. It was not doubted, but 
that the States would find. ir impoſſible to refiſt ſo 
grent a force, and would therefore ſubmit to 
the two Kings: So the diviſion they agreed on 
was, that Eagland ſhould have Zealand, and that 
the King of France ſhould have all the reſt, except 


Holland, which was to be given to the Prince 


of Orange, if he would come into the alliance: 


And it ſhould be ſtill a trading country, but without 


any capital ſhips. Lord Lauderdale ſaid upon that 


occaſion to me, that whatſoever they intended 


to do, they were reſolved to do it effectually all 


at once: But he would not go into farther parti- 


C lars. That the year 1672 might be fatal to 
other Commion-wealths, as well as to the States, 
the Duke of Savoy was encoutaged to make a 
conqueſt of Genoa; tho he aſterwards failed in the 
attempt: And the King of Dezmark was invited 


. 1671. 


into the alliance, wih the offer of the town of 


with 


Haniburgh , on which he had long ſet his heart. 
The Duke of Richmond was ſent to hs a luſtre 
to that negotiation, which was chiefly managed 
by Mr. Henshaw; who told me, that we offered 
that King ſotne ſhips to aſſiſt him in ſeizing that 
rich town; Bur he was then in thoſe engagements | 


i 3 


1671. with the Sates of Hallond, tat even thi offer 


did not prevail on him. 
Lechharr  LOCKHART, was at this — . ruler to art 
a #48 by Lord Lauderdale, hoping that he would con- 
Francs. 
IR . tinue in an entire dependance on him, and be his 
Creature. He was under ſo great a jealouſy from 
the Government tor his former actings, that he 


Was too eaſy to enter into any employment, that 


might bring him into favour, not ſo much out of 
any ambition to riſe, as from a deſire to be ſafe; , 


and to be no longer looked on as an enemy tothe 


Court: For when a foreign. Miniſter asked the 

. King's leave to treat with him in his maſter's name, 
| the King conſented; but with this ſevere reflexion, 
1 2 he believed he would be true to any body 

ut himſelf. He was ſent to the Courts of Bran- 

 denburgh and Lunenburgh, either to draw them 

into the alliance, or, if that could not be done 

at leaſt to ſecure them from all apprehenſions. 

But in this he had no ſucceſs. And indeed when 

he ſaw into what a negotiation he was engaged. 

be became very uneaſy: For, tho” the blackeſt 

Wy part of the ſecret was not truſted to him, a8 

; . appeared to me by his inſtructions which I read 
, after his death; yet he ſaw whither things were 


Was believed to have contributed not a little to 


the languiſhing he ſoon fell under, which ended 


in his death two years after: 


Frerended IHE war being thus reſolved _ ſome. pre- 


3 — tences were in the next place to be ſought out to 


wr. excuſe it- For, tho the King of France went 
1 more roundly to work, and publiſhed that he was 
0 ill ſatisfied with the conduct of the States, that 
5:0 ee wich his glor ee 

nger 


going. And that affected him ſo deeply, that it 
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longer, yet we thought it decent tor us to name 1671. Wo 
ſome particulars. It was faid,. we had ſome pre- 
tenſions on Surinam, not yet compleatly fatisfied; 
and thar the States harboured traitors, that fled 
from juſtice , and lived in Holland: Some medals 
were complained of, that ſeemed dishonourable to 
the King; as alſo ſome pictures: And, tho' theſe 
were not made by publick order, yet a great noiſe 
was raiſed about them. But an accident happened, 
that the Court laid great hold of. The Dutch 
fleet lay off the coaſt of England the former year: 
And one of the King's Yatchs failed by, and 
expected they ſhould ſtrike ſail. They ſaid, they | 
never refuſed it to any man of war: But they 
thought that honour did not belong to ſuch an 
inconſiderable veſſel. I was then at Court: And 
1 faw joy in the looks of thoſe that were in the 
ſecret. Selen had in his Mare clauſum raiſed this | | 
matter fo high, that he made it one of the chief 1 8 
rights and honours of the Crown of England, as | 
the acknowledgement of the King's Empire in the 
four ſeas. The Dutch offered all ſatisfaction for 
the future in this matter: But they would not 
ſend their Admiral over as a criminal. While 
France was treating with England, they continued 
to amuſe the Dutch: And they fo poſſeſſed De 
Groot, then the Dutch Ambaſlador at Paris, or 
they corrupted him into a belief that they had no 
deſign on them, that they were too ſecure, · ind 


e- depended too much on his advertiſements. Vet 
to the States entred into a negotiation, both with 
nt Spain and the Emperour, and with the King of 
a8 Denmark, the Elector of Brandenburgh, and the 
"at Duke ot Lunenburgh. The King of Sweden was 
Vet under age: And the Miniſtry there deſired a 
15 N ; 
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ality. France and England ſent two Ambaſſadors: 
to them, both men of great probity , Pumpone and 

7 Coventry, who were both recalled at the fame 
| time to be Secretaries of State. Coventry was a 

man of wit and heat, of ſpirit and candor. He 
never gave bad advices : But when the King 
followed the ill advices that others gave, he thought 


himſelf bound to excuſe, if not to- juſtify them. 
For this the Duke of York commended him much 


good ſubjects, ſince he defended all the King's 
counſels in publick, even when he had blamed 
them moſt in private with the King himſelf. 


The now look out for money to carry it on. The King 
mutting had been running into a great debt ever ſince his 
= | woe Reſtoration. One branch of it was tor the pay 
= Exchequer. * that fleet that brought him over. The main of 
: it had been contracted during the former Datel 

war. The King in order to the keeping his credit 

had dealt with ſome Bankers, and had aſſigned 

.over the revenue to them. They drove a great 

5 | trade, and had madegreat advantage by it. The King 
2 : paid them at the rate of 8 per cent: And they 
paid thoſe who put money in their hands only 6. 


made very punctually. The King had in ſome 
_ proclamations given his faith, that he would 
continue to make good all his aſſignments, till the 
whole debt ſhould be paid, which was now 
growing up to almoſt a million and a half. So 


with money was, that he ſhould ſtop theſe paymenis 
for a year, it being thought certain that by — 


—_ to me. Hie ſaid, in that he was a pony to all 


1672. | OUR Court having reſolved on a war, dd 


per cent: And had great credit; for payments were 


one of the ways propoſed for ſupplying the King 
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| end of the year the King would be opt of all his $672; 
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the war. The Earl of Shaftsbury was the chief 
man in this advice. He excuſed it to me, telling 
me what advantage the Bankers had made, and 


bop juſt it was for the King to bring them to an | _ = 


account for their uſury and extortions: And added. 

that he never meant the ſtop ſhould run beyond 

the year. He certainly knew ot it before hand; 

and took all his own money out of the Bankers 

hands, and warned ſome of his friends todo the | 
like. Lord Lauderdale did about this time marry - 
Lady Dyſert, upon his own Lady's death: And © | 
{he writ me a long account of the ſhutting up the 0 


Exchequer, as both juſt and neceſſary. The | - 


Bankers were broke; and great multitudes, who 
had truſted their money in their hands, wereruined | : 


by this dishonourable and perfidious action. But 
this gave the King only his own revenue again. 


So other ways were to be found for an encreaſe 
of treaſure. 7 ti 
BY the peace of Breda it was provided, that, Thea 
in order to the ſecurity of trade, no merchant's ne e 
ſhips ſhould be for the future fallen on; till fix $,,,-.. 


months after a declaration of war. The Datch fice. 


hac a rich fleet coming from Smyrna, and other 
parts in the Meditterransan, under the convoy of 


a few men of war. Our Court had advice of 
this. And Hohnes was ordered to lye for them, 
and to take them near the Iſle of Vgbi with eight 
men of war. As he was failing thither he mer 
Spragge, Who was returning. from the Straits with 
a ſquadron of our ſhips; and told him, that he 


had failed along with the Dutch moſt of the way, 
and that they would pals within a day or two- 


+ 


Holmes 


. 


1672. 
ther; ſo did not acquaint Spragge with his deſign: 


% 
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Holmes thbught/, be was much too ſtrong for 


For, if he had ſtopp d him to aſſiſt in the exechtion, 
probably .the whole fleet had been taken, which 
was reckoned worth a million and a half. When 


| they came up, Holmes fell upon them: Bur their + 


A Decla- 
mation for 
Tolerarion 


Convoy did their part ſo well, that not only the |} 


whole fleet failed away, while they kept him in 
play, but they themſelves got off at laſt favoured: 
by a miſt: And there were only a few ſhips taken, 
of ſo ſmall a value. that they were not worth the 
powder that was ſpent in the action. This was 
a breach of faith, ſuch as even Mahometans and 
Pyrates would have been aſhamed of. The un- 
ſacceſsfulneſs of it made it appear as ridiculous, 


as it was baſe. Holnes was preſſed to put it on 


the Durch refuſing to ſtrike fail. Vet that was ſo falſe, 


and there were o many witneſſes to it, that he 


had not the impudence to affirm it. 
IO crown all, a Declaration was ordered to 
be ſet out, ſuſpending the execution of all penal 
laws, both againſt Papiſts and Nonconformiſts. 


| Papiſts were no more to be proſecuted for their 


Way of worſhip in their own houſes , and the 
| Noncontormifts were allowed to have open 


Meeting Houſes; for which they were to take out 
licences, and none were to diſturb thoſe who 


ſhould meet for worſhip by virtue ofthoſe licences. 


Lord Keeper Bridgman had loſt all credit at Court: 


So they were ſeeking an occaſion to be rid of him, 


who had indeed loſt all the reputation he had 


formerly acquired, by his being advanc'd toa poſt 


of which he was not capable. He retuſed to put 


the ſeal to the Declaration, as judging it contrary 


do law, So. he was dilmif d, and the Eart of 


Shafts, 
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Shaftsbur i was made Lord Chancellbur- Lord 167 
| 2 5 Was made Lord Treaſurer: Lord Arlngron : 
and Lord Lauderdale had both ofthem the Garter: 4 / 
And as Arlington was made an Earl, Lauderdale + 
was made a Duke: And this Funto, Gebert 2 
the Duke of Buc ting bam, being called the Ca The cala 
it was obſerved, that Cabal proved A tel Tis» 
word, every letter in it being the firſt letter of 
thoſe hve. Chfford, Aby. Buckingham , Arlington, 
| and Lavderdale. bey Ke had all of them great pre- 
ſents from France, beſides what was openly ꝑiven 
them: For the French Ambaſiadour gave them all 
+ pictule of the King of France {et in diamonds, 
to the value of 3000 J Thus was the Nation, and 
our religion, as well as the King's faith and honour, 
kt to fale, and fold. Lord Shaftsbury reſolved to 
recommend himſelt to the confidence of the Court 

by a new ftrain never before thought of. He 

faid; the writs for chooſing the members of the 

Houle of Commons might be iflued out in the 

intervals of a ſeffion ; and the elections made upon : 

them" were to be returned into Chancery, and 

fettled there,” So the wrics' were iſſued out, bur 

whether any elections were made upon them, and 

returned, I cannot tell- I know, the Houſe of 

Commons intended 't6 Have impeached him for 

this among other things: But he had the foreſight 

ad i to prevent it. When the Dechration! tor | 
Toleration Was publiſhed, great endeavours were ; 

led by the Court to 8 Nonconformiſts 

to make addreſſes and complements upon it. But 

few were ſo blind, as not to lee what was aimed 


This Duke was now 8 to be 8 Papiſt : The Pre | 
adthe Ducheſs was We fulpected. . ga che I 
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1672. Preabyterians .cawe in à body: And Dr. Maze 
. Ning in their name thanked the King for i ey. which. of- 
thanks for fended many of their beſt friends. There was 
—4 olera. alſo an order, to payayearly penſ on of fifty po nl 
to moſt of them, and of an hundred pou 
| to the chief of the party. Baxter — _ 105 
bpenſon, and. wo touch it. But moſt of 
idem took it. All this I ay upon Dr. Stillingfleer! 
© Ward, who aſſured me, he knew the truth of it 
And in particular, he told me that Paal, Who 
wrote the Synopſis of the Criticks, confeſſed to 
um, that he had had fifty pounds for two years. 
Thus the Court hired them to be filent: And the 
172 part of them were ſo, and very compli ant 
2 now the pulpits were full of a new 
Popery was ever) where preached 2painſt , and 
the. 5 8 of the laws was much magnified, 
ch Biſhops, the Biſhop of London in particular, 
15 the Clergy to preach againſt Popery, aud 
JA the people of the ee between 
ds and the 7 75 bor Rome. This alarmed the 
15 as well as the 7 and the whale 
ation.  C/ifard began to ſhew the heat of his 
temper, and ſeemeda ſort of! nthuſiaſt for Popery, 
| The King complained to Sheldon of this aer 
on controverſy, as done on purpoſe to 
by people, and 15 alienate them from ng and 
4. yernment. 2 5 this Sheldon. called ſome 
er the Clergy together to conſider what anſwer 
be ſhould make the King, if be preſſed him any 
| | farther on that head. Tilloeſon was one of theſe: 
. 5 | And he ſuggeſted this anſwer: that, ſince the 
7 | King himſelf proteſſed the Proteſtant Teligion, it 
wWouſd be a thing without a precedent, that he 
* forbid his Clergy to preach in delznce d 
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areligion which they belteved , while he himſdf 1673 
ſaid be was of it. But the King never renewed the 1672. 


WIL E things were in this fer mention, the The u- 
Docheß of ri died. It was obſerved, that for chef of 
fifteen months before that time ſhe had norreceived 796 died. 
the ſacrament; and that upon all occafions ſhe - 
was'excufing the errors that the Church of Rome 
was charged with, and was giving them the beſt 
colours: they were capable of. An unmarried 
Gery wras alſo 2 topick with her. 
Morley had been her father confeſſour: For, he 
told me; ſhe- practiſed ſecret confeſſion to him 
from the time that ſhe was twelve yearsold: And, 
when he was ſent away from the Court, he put 
her in the hands of B/anford, who died Biſhop of 
I#orcefter: Morley alſo told me, that upon the 
teports that were brought him of her flackneis in 
teceiving the ſacratnent, ſhe having been for many 
years punctual to once a month, he had ſpoken 
plainly to her about it, and told her what inferences 
were made upon it. She pretended ill health, 
and buſineſs; but proteſted to him, ſhe had no 
ſotuples with relation to her religion, and was till 
of the Church of England; and aſſured him, that 
ho Popiſh Prieſt had ever taken the confidence 
to ſpeak to her of thoſe matters. Hie took a ſo- 
lemn engagement of her. that if ſcruples ſhould ariſe 
in her mind, ſhe would let him know them, and 
hear what he ſhould offer to her upon all of them. 
And he proteſted to me, that to her death ſhe 
hever owned to him that ſhe had any ſcruples, 
tho ſhe was for ſome days entertained by him at 
Farabam, after the date of the paper which was 
afterwards publiſhed in her name. All this paſs'd 


1 between 


— — 
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ſhe wing me that paper all writ in her own hand 
which was afterwards publiſhed by Maimbourg. 
.. He would not let me take a copy of it; but he 
gave me leave to read it twice. And I went 
immediately to Morley, and gave him an account 
ot it; from whom 1 had all the particulars already 
mentioned. And upon that he concluded, that 
that unhappy Princeſs had been prevailed on to 
give falſehoods under her hand, and to pretend 
that theſe were the grounds of her converſion. 
A long decay of health, came at laſt to a quicket 
eriſis than had been apprehended. All ot the ſudden 
ſhe fell into the agony of death. Blanford was 
ſent for, to prepare her for it, and to offer her 
the ſacrament. Before he could come, the Queen 
came in, and fat. by her. He was modeſt and 
humble, even to a fault. So he had not preſence 
of mind enough to begin prayers, which probably 
would have driven the Queen out of the room. 
But, that not being done, ſhe pretending kindneſ 
would not leave her. The Biſhop ſpoke but little 
and fearfully. He happened to ſay, he hopedſhe 
continued till in the truth: Upon which ſhe asked 
what is truth: And then, her agony encreaſing, 
ſhe repeated the word Truth, Truth, often? And ins 
few minutes after ſhe died, very little beloved 
or lamented. Her haughtineſs had raiſed her man) 
enemies. She was indeed a firm, and a kind 
friend: But the change ot her religion made het 
friends reckon her death rather a bleſſing than: 
loſs at that time to them all. Her father, when 
he heard of her ſhaking in her religion, was more 
troubled at it, than at all his own misfortunes. He 
writ her a very grave & long lettgr upon it, encloſes 


of Paſ 
that tu 


1 


than 


| in one io the Duke. But ſhe was dead before it 172. 


WT the Electorate , he made himſelf ſure of the Army; 


of Paſſau, which ſettled the peace of Germany for 
that time. "> RY THE 
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came into England. 8 | 
I have ſet down all that I know concerning the 
fatal alliance with France, & our preparations for the 
ſecond Dutch War. But that I may open the ſcene 
more diſtinctly, I will give as particular an account 
as I was able to gather of the affairs of the States of 
Holland at this time. And, becauſe this was the fifth | 
great Criſis , under which the whole Proteſtant re- - 
ligion was brought, I will lead my reader thro a full 
account of them all; fince I may probably lay things 
before him, that he might otherwiſe paſs over, 
without making due reflections on ther. | 
THE firſt Criſis was, when Charles V. by the The firſt 2 
defeating the Duke of Saxony, and the getting him e 
and the Landgrave of Heſſe into his hands, had religion. 
ſubdued the Smalcaldick league; in which the | 
ſtrength of the Proteſtant religion did then con- 
ſiſt, having been weakened by the ſucceeding 
deaths of Henry VIII and Francis I. Upon that | 
defeat all ſubmitted to the Emperor: Only the 1 
Town of Magdeburgh ſtood out. The Emperor 7 | 
ſhould either not have truſted Maurice, or have 
uſed him better: And it ſeems, that he reckoned 
Maurice had neither religion nor honour, fince 


his ambition had made him betray his religion, 


and abandon his party. When Maurice had got 


and entred into an alliance with France and other 
Princes of the Empire; and made fo quick a turn 
on the Emperor, that he had almoſt ſurpriſed him 
ati Inſpruch,” and of a ſudden overturned all that 
deſign, upon which the Emperor had been 
labouring for many years. This ended in the Edict 
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1672. THE ſecond. Criſis was, towards the end of 
Thi Leond Queen Marys reign, when the Proteſtant religion 
Ciiks, Seemed extinguiſhed in England; and the two 
© Cardinals of Lorrain and Grawvell. „then the chief 
Miniſters of the two. Crowns, deſigned a peace 
for that very end, that their maſters might be at 
leifure to extirpate  hetefy, , which was then 
ſpreading in both their dominions. But, after 
they had formed their ſcheme, Queen Mary died, 
4 was ſucceeded by Queen Hlixabeth in England. 
Soon after. that the King of France was accidentally 
killed: So that Kingdom fell under a long conti- 
nuance of a minotity, and a civil war. And the 
Netherlands felt from thence, and from England, 
ſuch encouragement, that they made the longeſt 
and braveſt reſiſtance that is to be found in all 
hiſtory; whch was in a great meafure owing to 
the obſtinate and implacable cruelty of Philip II 
and his great diſtance from the ſcene of the war; 
and was paſt all poſſibility of being made up; 'by 
reaſon of his perfidious breach of all agreements, 
and his uſing thoſe that ſeryed him well in ſo baſe 
a manner, as he did both the Duke of Alva, and 

1 the Prince of Parma. 
op THE third Crifis laſted Gow 1585 to the year 
13589. Then began the League of France.” The 
Prince of Parma was victorious in the Netherlands, 
The Prince of Orange was murdered: The States 
fell under great diſtractions. And Spain entered 
into a deſign of dethroning the Queen of Eng/ana, 
and putting the Queen of Scots in her ſtead. In 
- order to that they were for: ſore years preparing 
the greateſt fleet that the world had everſeen, which 
came io be called the Invincible Armada. All 
Europe — at the great ret 


Chriſtmaſs , in the winter 1586. 
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And many conjectures were made concerning the 167 


deſigt of ſuch a vaſt fleet. Some thought of 
Conſtantinople : Others talked of Ægypt, in con- 
junction with the Emperor of the Abiſins. But 


that which was moſt probable was, that King 


Philip intended to make a great effort, and put an 
end to the war of the Netherlands in one campaign. 
At laſt the true intent of it was found out. al. 
ſenbam's chief ſpies were Prieſts ; As be uſed 
always to ſay, an active, but vicious Prieſt was 
the beſt ſpy in the world. By one of theſe he 


had advice, that the King of Spain had fixed ona 
reſolution with relation to his fleet; but that it 


was not yet communicated to any of his Miniſters 


in foreign Courts. Tbe King himſelf had indeed 


writ a letter about it to the Pope : But it was not 


entered in any office: So this was all that the intel- 
ligence from Maarid could diſcover. Upon this 


one was ſent to Venice, from whence: the correſ- 
pondence with Rome was held. And at Rome it 
was found out, that one of the Pope's chief con- 
fidents had a Miſtriſs, to whom twenty thouſand 


crowns were given for a fight and copy of that 


letter. The copy of it was ſent over ſoon after 
By it the King of 
Spain had acquainted the Pope, that the deſign 
of his fleet was to land in England, to deſtroy 
Elizabeth, and hereſy, and to ſet the 
Queen of Scots on the throne: In this he had the 
concurrence of the Houſe of Gi ? And he alſo 


' depended on the King of Scotland. This proved 


fatal to the Queen of Scots. It is true, King James 


ſent one Steward, the anceſtorof the Lord Blantyre, 
who was then of his bedchamber , with an earneſt 
and threatening meſſage to Queen Elisabeth, for 
Can ö ſaving 


\ 
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his maſter's: 
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ſaving his mother. But in one of the intercepted 


letters of the French Ambaſſadours then in Scotland: 
found among Walſmgham's papers, it appears, that 
the King, young as he was then, was either very 


double, or very inconſtant in his reſolutions: The 
French Ambaſiadour aſſured him, that Ste ard 
had adviſed the Queen to put a ſpeedy end to that 
buſineſs, which way ſhe pleaſed; and that as for 


if ſhe would but ſend him dogs and deer. I be 
King was ſo offended: at this, that he ſaid, he 


would hang him up in his boots, as ſoon à he 


came back. Vet when he came back, it was 
fo far from that, that he lay all that night in 


the bedchamber. As for the pompous Embaliy 
that was ſent from France to proteſt: againſt it > 
Du Maurier has told a very probable ſtory; of Henry 


III. writing a letter with them to the Queen , 


adviſing her to proceed with all haſte to do that 


which the Embaſſy was ſent to prevent. He ſaw 


the Houſe of Guiſe built a great part of their hopes 


on the proſpect of their ;coufin's' coming to the 


Crown of England, which would cut off all the 
hopes the Houſe of Bourbon had of aſſiſtance from 
thence. I have ſeen an original letter of the Earl 
of Leiceſters to the Earl of Bedford, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, and was then Governour of Berwick, 
telling hirn, that, how high. ſoever the French 
Ambaſſadours had talked in their harangues upon 


that occaſion, calling any proceeding againſt the 


Queen of Scots an open indignity, as well as an 
act of hoſtility againſt France, fince ſhe was Queen 
Dowager of France; yet all this was only matter 
of from and decency, that was extorted fromthe 
King of France; and, how high ſoever they _ 
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anger, he would ſoon be pacified, 
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' talk, they were well aſiured he would do nothing 1672. 
2 that unfortunate Queen fell at that ä 


Emnglaud, under the pretence ot ſetting 


her on the throne. She died much more decently : 


than ſhe had lived, in Febr. 18 7. 
BOT the Court of England ſaw, that if King 


Philip's fleet was in a condition to conquer 
he would not abandon the deſign for her being 
put out of the way; and that he certainly intended 


England, 


to conquer it for himſelf, and not for another. 


So orders were given to make all 


poſſible haſte 


with a fleet. Yet they were ſo little provided for 
ſuch an invaſion; that, tho they had then twenty 


good ſhips-upon the ſtocks, it was not paſſible to 


get them in a condition to ſerve that ſummer - 
And the deſign of Spain was to ſail over in 1587. 
So, unleſs by corruption, or any other method, 
the attempt could be put off for that year, there 
was no ſtrength ready to reſiſt ſo powerful a fleet. 
But, when it ſeemed not poſſible to divert the 
preſent execution of ſo 


merchant of London to t 
it. He was well acquainted with the ſtate of the 
revenue of Spain, with all their charge, and all 
that they could raiſe. He knew all their funds 
were ſo ſwallowed up, that it was impoſſible ſor 


great a deſign, 2. 
heir ſ 


urpriſe undertook | 


them to victual, and ſet out their fleet, but by 
their credit in the Bank of Genoa. So he undertook 
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nish fleet 

came not 
as at firſt 
intended. 
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in his hands till the ſeaſon of victualling was over, 
would be a loſs of 40000 J. And at that rate oak 
would fave England. He managed the matter 
with fuch ſecrecy and ſucceſs, that the fleet could 
not be ſet out that year. At ſo ſmall a price, and 
with fo skillful a management, was the Nation 
 faved at that time. This it ſeems was thought 
too great a myſtery of State to be communicated 
„ 12:6 WH Cambaen, or-to be publiſhed by: him. when 
_- the inſtructions were pur in his hands for writing 
the hiſtory of that glorious reign. But the famous 
| Boyle, Earl of Cork, who had then a great ſhare 
in the affairs of Ireland, came to know it; and 
told it to two of his children, from whom I had 
it. The ſtory is fo coherent, and agrees fo well 
with the ſtate of affairs at that time, that it ſeems 
highly credible. And, if it is true, it is certainly 
one of the curiouſeſt paſlages in our whole Exylish 
hiſtory. I return from this digreſſion, which I 
hope will be no unacceptable entertainment to the 
reader. It is well known, how the: defign of the 
. Not long aket Heory HE. 
was Ot er HE 
vas alſo ſtabbed : And Henry IV ſucceeded; who 
broke the. League, with which the great deſigns 
| of Spain fell to the ground. r v0 
| third Criſis paſs over. 
The fourth THE fourth Criſis was from the battel of Prague 
Ciiſis, to the year 1630, in which, as vvas told in the 
firſt book, not only the Elector Palatine fell, but 
. almoſt all the Empire came under the Auſtrian 
yoke. All attempts to ſhake it off proved unſuc- 
ceisful, ang and to 2 — — till 
the. young great 8 Guſtavus 
engaged in it. The wars of Rechelle, 
t r 
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zzether with the loſs' of that important place, 
nd tothreaten the deſtruction ofthe Proteſtants 
jealoubies; which began a disjointing between the 
King and his people. And the States were much 
pteſſed by the Spariards under Spinota. Breda was 
taken. But the worſt of all was, a quarrel that 
was raiſed between Prince Maurice and Barnevelt, 
that will require a fuller dicuſſion, than was offered 
in the former bock. All agree, that Nilliam Prince 
of Orange was one of the greateſt men in ftory, 
who, after many attempts for the recovery of the 
liberty of the Provinces, was in concluſion ſue- 
ceſsful, and formed that Republik. In the doing 
of it he was guilty of one great error, unleſs he 
was forced to it by the necefity of bis affairs; 
which was the ſettling a negative in every one or 
the Towns of Holland, in the matters of religion, 
| of taxes, and of peace and war. It had been much 
fafer, if it had been determined, that the two 
thirds muſt concur ; by which the Government 
would have been much ſtronger. Some thought, 
that he brought.in fo many little Towns to ba- 
lance the greater, of whom he goukd nor be ſure; 
whereas he could more eaſily manage theſe ſmal- 
ler ones. Others have faid, that he was forced 
to it, to draw them to a more hearty concur- 
rence in the war, fince they were to have ſuch a 
ſhare in the Government for the future: - But, as 
he ſettled it; the corruption of any one ſmall 
Town may put all the affaits of Holland in great 
diſorder. He was alſo blamed, becauſe he labour - 
cd to raiſe the power of the Stadtholder ſo high , 
that in many regards it was greater than the power 
of the Counts af Holand had been. But this 4 
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| eccaſjon 10 write afterwards. When the Queen 
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balanced by its being made elective, and by the 
ſmall appointmens he took to himſelf. It ſeems , 
he de to have ſettled that honour in his fag 
Mmily : For after his death there were reverſal let- 
ters found among his papers from the Duke of 
Finjou , when the Provinces invited him to be 
their Prince, by which the Duke engaged himſelf 
to leave Holland and Zealand in the Prince'shands. 
Before he died, he had in a great meaſure loſt the 
affections of the ' Clergy ; becauſe he was very 
earneſt for the toleration of Papiſts, judging that 
neceſſary for the engaging men of all perſuaſions 
in the common concerns of liberty, and for en- 


cCouraging the other Provinces to come into the 


union. This was much oppoſed by the preachers 
in Hollaud, who were for more violent methods. 
Thoſe, who but a few years before had com- 


plained of the cruelty of the Church of Rome , | 


were no 2 er from that — — 
gan to call for the ſame ways of proſecuting thoſ 

who were of the other ſide. This made that 
great Prince loſe ground with the zealots of his 
own fide before he died. With him all their affairs 
ſunk ſo faſt, that they ſaw the neceſſity of ſeeking 


protection elſewhere. Their Miniſters did of them · | 


ſelves, without the concurrence of the States, ſend 


to Queen Elzabetb, to deſire her to take them 


under her protection, on ſuch terms as ſhe ſhould 


preſcribe. And ,tho? the States were highly offend- 


ed at this, yet they durſt not at that time com- 


plain of it, much leſs puniſh it; but were forced 
by the clamour of their people to follow an 


example that was ſo irregularly ſet: them. This I 
had from Halewys of Dore , of whom Iſhall have 


ſent 
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Pr over the Earl of Leiceſter , with-a-new title 
and an authority greater than was either in the 
Counts of Holland, or in the Stadtholder, by the 
name of Supreme Govemour: He as ſoon as he 
landed at Flushing went firſt to Church, where he 
ordered prayers to be offered up for a blefling on 
his counſels, and deſired that he tight receive 
the Sactament next day: And there he made 


1672 


ſolemn proteſtations of his 19 and — This | 


pleaſed the people ſo much, that 


the States at the Hague, thought it 1 Ber to 


ſecure themſelves from the eſſects of ſuch a 


threatning popularity: So they ſent for the Count, 


afterwards Prince, Maurice, who was then at 
Leyden, not yet eighteen, and choſe him Stadt- 
holder of Holland and Zealand. There had been 


the Earl of Leiceſter. Yet he was highly offended 
at it. I will go no farther into the errors of his 
government, and the end that the Queen put to 
it; which'ſhe' did, as ſoon as it appeared that he 
was incapable of it, and was 1 
and to ſell their beſt places. 
PRINCE Mawrice and Barnevelt che 
long in a perſect conjunction of counſels : Till 
upon the negotiation for a Peace, or at leaſt for a 
truce, they differed ſo much, that their fri 
ended in à moſt violent hatred , and a jealouſy 
that could never be made up. Prince Maurice 
was for carrying on the war, which ſet him at 
the head of a great army. And he had ſo great an 
intereſt in the conqueſts they made, that for that 
very reaſon: Barnevelt infuſed it into the States, 


that they were now fafe , and needed not fear the 


Spenzards any more; ſo there was ng reaſon for 
ks CON» 


no proviſion made againſt that in their treaty with 


Differences · 
between 
Prince 
Maurice of 
Orange and 
Bare veld. 
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cantinning the war. Prince Mavrice on the other 
band Haid, | their. perſecuted brethren in the Popiſh 
7 their help to ſet them at liberty. 

The work ſeemed. very eaſy, and the proſpect = 
þ ſucces was great. In oppoſition to this it was 
as; K the, {even Provinces were now ſafe , 
ſhould; they: extend their territories ? Thoſe 
* loved their religion and liberty in the other 
Froyinces might come and live among them : 
1 * both — 8 ,and _ 
W ereas the conquelt of Ata, t 
A fatal to them: Beſides, that both France 
England imterpoſed: They would not allow 
em to conquer more, nor become more for- 
dle. All the Tealous preachers were for con 
tinuing the war: And thoſe that were for peace 
were branded as men of no religion, who had only 
carnal and political views: While this was in 
debate every where, the diſputes began between 

Arminius and Gomarus, two famous Praſeſſors at 

| Leyden, cancerning the decrees of Gods and the 

of grace; in which thoſe two great mens 

Maurice and Barnevelt, went upon z..to 


+». kad the two parties, from: which they bath differed 
mn opinion. Prince Mauriee in private always 
ttslked on the fide of the Arminians: And Barne- 
des believed predeſtination firmy. But, as he 


let reprobatian, out iti his ſcheme ſa he was 
7 75 the unreaſonable ſeverity; with which the 
Mens —— eee 
Aria Were ter patriots: ; 
_ the other fide cut of their zeal were engaged fo 
carrying on the war, {0:25 that they called all < 
others indifferent as to all religions, and charged 
W — Popery. a 


8 


King James aſſiſted Prince Maurice in a 


no farther into the differences that followed » con- 
cerning the authority of the States General over 


| the ſeveral Provinces It is certain ; tha mm - 


Province is a ſeparated State, and has an entire 


ſovereignty within it ſelf ; and chat the Statey _ 

General are an aflembly of the Deputies of he 

ſeveral Provincces, but without any authority gver 
hem. Vet it was pretended, 3 3:88 


Prince Maurise, by the aſſiſtance of a- party, that 
the Miniſters: made for him among the people, 
engaged the States to aſſume an guthority over the 
Province of Holland,, and to put the Govern 
ment in new hands. A Court was erected by the 
fame authority, to judge thoſe who had been for- 


merly in the magiſtracy. Barzevelz was accuſed, 
together with Gratis: and ome others, as fomen- 
ters of (edition, and for railing. diſtractions in the 


country. He was. condemned, and beheaded. 


* * 


Others wore: condemned to perpetuel impfiſen. 
ment. And every one of the Judges had a great gad 


medal given hitn; in the reverſe of which the Synod 
of Dort was repreſented , which was called by the 
fame authority. I ſaw one af thoſe medals in the 
poſſeſſion of the poſterity of one oſ thoſe Judges: 


So powesfully do. the intereſts of Princes carry 


them to concur, in things that are moſt contrary 


| to their own inclinations: The prevailing paſſion 


of that King was his. hatred of the Puritaus: I hat 
made him hate thoſe A into which they 


went with great heat: And, tho he encouraged 


all that were of the Armizian, party in his own 


dominions, yet he helped to cruſh. them in Hal. 


land. He hated Narue velt vpon iber lers 8 


this 
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Aſter this victory that Prince 2 had t over 


Prince 

* Frederick, 

Henry” 8 
ile goo 


yernment. - 


pourer of their tenets : He conducted the Armies 


/ 


Mis Son's. 
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ting the cautionaty towns out of his 
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| | Hide: . according to the nature of impotent 


paſſions”, this carried him to'procure his ruine. 
the party that oppoſed him ', he did not ſtudy to 
Errry it much father. He found quickly how much 


loft "the hearts of the 4 7 . » who had 
+ Idol',” and how 


before that time made him thei 


look d on him with horrour. Hie ſtudied to take 
up matters the beſt he could; that he raight engage 
the States in the Bohemian war. Bat all that was 


533 Ir was plain, that he had node- 
fign upon their liberty: Tho he could not bear 


* 
His death put an end to all jealbuſies: And his 


becher Prince Henry Frederick quickly ſettled the 


diſputes of Armin auiſin, by thetoleration that was 
ted them. He was EW to be a ſecret fa- 


of the States with ſo much ſaccels; "and left then 


ſo mach at liberty as to all their ſtars affairs, that 


all pokes ALE which his he's wh conduct had 


in Fer pra extingu 7 him. The 
— winds Ber onde He became very 
rich: And his fort had the ſuryivance of the Stadt- 


 holderfhip. But this ſon had more of his uncle's 


fire in BAY than of his'farher's termper:* He op- 


poſed the peace of Munſter all he could. The 


2 came Eten o r; that they Had continued 
too long in their alliance with France againſt Pain, 


ſince France had got the aſcendant by too viſible 2 


ſuperiority. So that their intereſt led them no 
to ſupport Spain againſt France. prince Willian 


fel 0 de in d ber wich is mother * 
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tho ba vent credit with the States, det up uch 16785. 

an open oppoſition. to her Son. that the: pedceof 

Muzſter was in great meaſure the eſſact of their 

private quarrel. Prince iam, being married —- - 
into the Royal facnily of Eng/and, did all hecaud . 1 
to embroil the States with the new Commonu - MW 
wealth. But he met with ſuch oppobition ;-that, 

he, finding the States were reſfolyed to diimils & * . 

gregt pan of their Army , ſuffered himfelf 0 be 5 - of 
carried to violent counſels. I need nat | 

things chat are ſo well known, as his ſending ſo 

of the States priſoners to Lovefics x cid he ds 1 
fign-to ſurpriſe the eit y and change the goverument — 
of Anſtetdam ; which was diſcovered by the poſt = 
boy, who gave the alarm a fer hours before the | : J 
Prince could get ihither. 

THESE things, and the effects chat llowod The birth 
on them , are well known :. As: 1s alſo his death of Prince 
which followed a few weeks after , in the moſt — 
unhappy time poffible for the Princeſs Royal's: big 
belly. es thin doe foie a week after his 
death; in the eighth month of her time, ſo he 
came into the world under great diſad vantages. 

The States were a with great jealouſies of 

the family ; as if the aſpiring to ſubdue the liber 

tes of diet; country was inherent in it, and inſe- 

parable from it. "His private affairs were alſo in a 
very bad condition: Two great jointures went 
out of his eſtate, to his mother, and grand : moth - 
er, befides a vaſt debt that his fat her had con- 
ated toaſſiſt the King Who could have thought 
that an infant, brought into the world with ſo 
much ill health, and under fo. many ill circum- 
ſtances, was born for the preſervation of Europe. 


ind of the Proteſtant religion? So unlike do the © 
Kk vents). 
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events of things prove to their firſt appearances. And 
fince I am writing of his birth, I will ſet down a 
ſtory , much to the honour of Aſtrology , how 
little regard ſoever I my ſelf have to it. I had it 
from the late Queen's own mouth: And the direct- 
ed me to ſome who were of the Prince's Court | 


An Aſtto - in that time, who confirmed it to me. An un- 
logical pie known perſon put a paper in the old Princeſs's | 


hands, which ſhe. took from him, thinking it | 
was a petition. When ſhe looked into it, ſhe 
found it was her ſon's nativity, together with the 
fortunes of his life, and a full deduction of many 
accidents ; which followed very punctually, as 
they were predicted. But that which was moſt 
particular was, that he was to have a ſon by a 
widow, and was to die of the ſmall pox in the 
twenty fifth year of his age. So thoſe who were 
apt to give credit to predictions of that ſort fanci- 


ez that the Princeſs Royal was to die; and that 


he was upon that to marry the widow of ſome 
other perſon, It was a common piece of raillery 
in the Court, upon the death of any Prince, to 
ask what a perſon his widow was. , But when he 
Was taken ill of the ſmall pox, then the decyphering | 
the matter was obvious, and it ſtruck his fancy ſo 
much, that probably it had an ill effect upon him. 
Thus was the young Prince born; who was ſome 
years aſter barred by the Perpetual Edict, from all 
hopes of arriving at the Stadtholderſhip. 
THE chief error in De Mit's adminiſtration 
Was, that he did not again raiſe the authority of 
the Council of State; ſince it was very inconveniem 
to have both the legiflature and the execution in 
the ſame hands. It ſeemed neceſſary to put the 
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eonduct of affairs in a body of men, that ſhould 1672. 
indeed be accountable to the States, but ſnould 
be bred to buſineſs By this means their counſels 

might be both quick and ſecret; whereas, when 

all is to be determined by the States, they can 

have no ſecrets: And they muſt adjourn often to 
conſult their principals: So their proceedings muſt 

be ſlow. During De Wies Miniſtty, the Council of 

State was ſo ſunk , that it was conſidered only as one 

of the forms ofthe government. But the whole execu- 
tionwas brought to the Sates themſelves. Certainly 

a great aſſembly is a very improper ſubject of the 
executive part of power. It is indeed very proper, 

that ſuch a body ſhould be a check on thoſe, who 

have the executive power truſted to them. Ir is 

true, De Vit found it fo; which was occaſioned 

by reaſon of the English Ambaſſador's being once 
admitted to ſit in that Council. They pretended, 
indeed, that it was only on the account of the 
cautionary towns which moved the States to give 
England a right to ſome ſhare in their counſels. 

After theſe were reſtored, they did not think it 

decent to diſpute the right of the Ambaſſador's 


WT fitting any more there. But the eaſier way was » 


the making that Council to ſignify nothing, and 
to bring all matters immediately to the States. It 
had been happy. for De Vit himſelf, and his 
country, if he had made uſe of the credit he had 
in the great turn upon Prince William's death, to 
have brought things back to the State in which 
they had been anciently ; ſince the eſtabiſhed errors 
of a conſtitution and government can only be 
Changed in a great revolution. He ſet upon a 
popular bottom: And ſohe was not only contented 
to ſuffer matters to go on 2 2 channel in which 


1 

t 

k 

all ſubmitted to him. The concluding the Triple þ 
of their government, ſhewed how fure he was 2 


(2 his own intereſt ſo viſibly in the exaltation of the co 


\ 


he found them; but in many things he gave way 
to the raiſing the ſeparated — the towns, 
and to the leflening the authority of the Courts at 


the Hague. This raiſed his credit, but weakened 
the union of the Provinces. The ſecret of all 
affairs, chiefly the foreign. negotiations, layin few 
hands. Others, who were not taken into the 
confidence, threw all miſcarriages on him; which 
was fatal to him. The reputation he had got in 
the war with Exglaud, and the happy concluſion 
of it , broke a party that was then formed againit 
him. After that he dictated to the States: And 


Alliance in ſo ſhort a time, and againſt the forms 


of a general concurrence with every thing that he * 
propoſed. In the negotiations between the States, de 
and France and England, he fell into great errors. Wl ©* 
He ſtill fancied that the King of Exgland mult ſee BW 2: 


Prince of Orange , that he reckoned that the worſt chi 
that could happen was, to raiſe him to the truſ Ml 
of Stadtholder , ſince England could not gain 10 bee 
much by a conjunction with France, as by the 
King's having ſuch an intereſt in their government Pro. 
as he muſt certainly come to have, when hi the 
nephew ſhould be their Stadtholder. So he though that 
he had a fure reſerve to gain England at any tim refiſ 
over to them. But he had no apprenhenſion of ti Prop 
King's being a Papiſt, and his deſign to mak, Prei 
himſelf abſolute at home. And be was amaze WAS. 
to find, that, tho? the Court of England had talłeſ Ptete 
much of that matter of the Prince of Orange we Cpt 


the States were in no diſpoſition to hearken 
it, and ſo uſed it as a reproach or a groum 
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of a quarrel > yet when it came more in 76722 
view, they took no ſort of notice ot it, and ſeem- 
ed not only cold, but even diſpleaſed with it. The 
Prince, as his natural refervedneſs ſaved him from 
committing many errors, ſo his gravity, and other 
vertues recommended him much to the Miniſters, 
and to the body of the people. The family of De 
Mit, and the town of Amſterdam, carried ſill the 
remembrance of what was paſt freſh in their: 
thoughts. They {et it alſo up for a maxim, that 
the making of a Stadtholder was the giving up their 
liberty, and that the conſequence of it would be 
the putting the Sovereignty of their country in him, 
or at leaſt in his family. The longcontinuanceof - 
a Miniſtry in one perſon, and that to ſo high a 
degree > muſt naturally raiſe envy and beget diſ- 
content, eſpecially in a popular government. This 
made many become De Hi's enemies, and by 
conſequence the Prince's friends. And the Prea- 
chers employed all their zeal to raiſe the reſpectof 
the people for a family, under which they had | 
been ſo long eaſy and happy. 
WHEN the Prince was of full age, it was The Prince 
propoſed in ſo many places that he ſhould have nll ns, we 
the ſupream command ot their armies and fleets >. cal. 2 
that De Vu {aw the tide was too ſtrong to be. 
reſiſted. So, after he had oppoſed it long, he 
propoſed ſome limitations, that ſhould be ſettled; 
previous to his advancement. The hardeſt ot all 
Was, that he ſhould bind himſelf by oath never to 


0 Ge. 
pretend to be Stadtholder, nor ſo much as to ac- 


cept ol it, tho it ſhould be offered him. Theſe 
conditions were not of an eaſy digeſtion. Yet ,, 
it was thought neceſſary, that the Prince ſhould 
be once at the head of their armies: That would 

”— AR create 
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create a great N on him: And if God 
bleſsd him with ſucceſs, it would not be poſſible 
to keep him fo low, as theſe limitations laid him: 
And the obligation never to accept of the Stadt- 


| holderſhip could only be meant of his not accepting 


the offer from any tumultuary bodies of the populace, 
or the army; but could not be a reſtraint on 
him, if the States ſhould make the offer, ſince 
his oath was made to them, and by conſequence 
it was in thcir power to releaſe the obligation that 
did ariſe from it to themſelves. The Cou:t of 
England blamed him for ſubmitting to fuch con- 
ditions. But he had no reaſon to rely much on 
the advices of thoſe, who had taken ſo little care 
of him during all the credit they had with the 
States, while the Triple Alliance gave them a 
great intereſt in their affairs. As ſoon as he was 


brought into the command of the armies, he told 


me, he ſpoke to De Nu, and deſired to live in 
an entire confidence with him, His anſwer was 
cold: So he ſaw that he could not depend upon 


him. When he told me this, he added, that he 


was certainly one of the greateſt men of the age, 
and he believed he ſerved his country faithfully. 
De Nit reckoned, that the French could not come 
to Holland but by the Mazſe, And he had taken 
great care of the | wing of Maſtricht; but very 
little: of thoſe that lay on the Rhine and the T/e/, 
Where the States had many places, but none of 
them good. They were ill fortified , and ill ſupplied. 
But moſt of them were worſe commanded, by 
men of no courage, nor practice in military affairs, 
who conſidered their governments as places, of 


which they were to make all the advantage that 


they could. | | 
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' NOW I come to give an account” of the fifth 1672. 
Criſis brought on the whole Reformation, which The fifih 


— 


has been of the longeſt continuance, ſince we © 


are yet in the agitations of it. The deſign was 
firſt laid againſt the States. But the method of 
invading them was ſurprizing, and not look d for. 
The Eſector of Colen was all his life long a very 


weak man: Yet it was not thought that he could 
have been prevailed on to put the French in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his country, and to deliver himſelf with 


all his dominions over into their hands. 
he did that, all upon the Rhine were ſtruck with 

ſuch a conſternation, that there was no ſpirit 
nor courage left, It is true, thgy could not have 

made a great reſiſtance. 
gained a little time, that had given the States 
ſome leiſure to look round t 


was to be done. 


TIE King of France came down to Ure 


When 


Vet if they had but 


hem, to ſee what 


cht, ſ 


ueceſs. 


The 


like a land flood. This ſtruck the Dutob with of che 
ſo juſt a terror, that nothing but great errors in French 


his management could have kept them from de- 
Hivering themſelves entirely up to him. Never 


was more applauſe given with leſs reaſon than the 


King of France had upon this campaign. His 


ſucceſs was owing rather to De Wit's errors, than 
to his own conduct. There was ſo little heart 


or judgment ſhewn in the management of that run 


of ſucceſs, that, when that year is ſet out, as ir 
may well be, it will appear to be one of the leaſt 
glorious of his life; tho', when ſeen in a falſe 
light, it appears one of the moſt glorious in hiſtory. 


The conqueſt of the Netherlands at that time might 


have been ſo eaſily compaſſed , that, if his under- 
had not been equally de- 


ſtanding and his courage 
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fective, | 
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eloquence and poetry have been beſtowed., as 
he was viewing it at a very fate diſtance. When 


. 


and might have taken them, whenſoever he plea- 
tion, and would ſtop the motion that all Germany 


feftives/ he could not have miſcarried. in it. When 
his atmy paſs'd the Rhine, upon - which ſo much 


all had been animated by his preſence and direction, 


he came to Utrecht,” he had neither rhe Prince of 
Conde, nor Mr. Turenus to adviſe with: And he 
was Wholly left to his Miniſters. Fhe Prince of 
Conde was ſlightly wounded: , as he paſted the 
Rhine | And Turenne was ſent againſt the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, who was coming down with his 
army, partly to ſave his on country of Cleve , 
but chiefly to aſſiſt his allies the Dutch. So the 
ing had none about. him to adviſe with, but 
and — when the Durch ſent to 
— to know what he demanded.  Pompone's. ad- 

vice was wiſe and moderate, and would in | 
conclufion have brought about. all that he 


F 
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intended. He propeled ,. that the King ſhould 


—— all that to the ſeven EET es, 
require of them. only the places that they had 
Pas them; chiefly 1 richt, Bois le Duc, 
eda, 4 hrs Bergenrqp - xm: Thus che King would 

an appearance of preſerving the ſeven Pro- 

—— entire, which, the. Crown of France had 
always protected. To this certainly the Dutch 
would have — I without any difficulty. By 
this he had the \ Netherlands entirely in his 


power, ſeparated from Holland and the Empire; 


ſed. This would have an appearance of modera- 


was now ein; which could have no effect, if the 
States dict not pay and ſubſiſt the troops. Lou voie 
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AI NC HAREES H. 5k | 
wake uſe of the conſternation, the Dutch. were 1672, 
| 1 in, and put them out of à condition of op- But ©i- | 
poſing him for the furure. He therefore adviſed, 4 fl or = 
that the King ſhould'demand of then, beſides all ©... -. 
that Pompine moved, the. paying 2 vaſt ſum ere 
the charge of that campaign; the giving the cliief . 
Church in every town for the exerciſe of the Po- I 
piſh religion; and that chey ſhould; put themſelves 
under the protection of France; and thould fend | 
an Embaſſador every year with a Medal acknow= | | 
ledging it; and ſhould enter into no treaties, or a . 
alliances, but by the direftions of France. The FF 
Dureh Embaſſadors were amazed, when they . 
faw that the demands roſe to ſo extravagant a. 4 
N One of them ſwooned away, When he 
heard them read: He could neither think of yiel- 
ding to them, nor ſee how they could reſiſt them. 
There was an article put in for form, that they 
ſhould give the King of England full ſatisfactiom. 
But all the other demands were made without any 
concert with England ,. tho Lockhart was then = 


Fl 


" iI 
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following the French Court. 1 | 

Tay nothing of the ſea fight in $9/b4y, in which 
De Runter had the glory of furprizing, the Engiſh 

fleet, when they were thinking lefs of engaging; 

the enemy, than of an extravagant preparation for 

the uſual diſorders of the twenty ninth of Ma: 
Which he prevented, engaging them on the wen- 
ty eighth, in. one of the moſt obſtinate fea fight: | 
that has happened in our age; in which the French 880 p 4 
took more care of themſelves than became gallant _ 
men, unleſs they had orders to look on, & leave 
the Exgliisþ and Dutrh to fight it out, while they | 
preſerved the force of France entire. De Ruyter 1 
diſabled the ſhip in which the Duke was, whom | 
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foe blamed for leaving his ſhip too ſoon. Then 


his perſonal courage began firſt to be called in 


queſtion. The Admiral of the blue ſquadron was 


burnt by a fire-ſhip, after along engagement with 


a Dutch ſhip much inferior to him in ſtrength. 


In it the Earl of Sandwich periſhed with a great 


many about him, who would not leave him , as 
he would not leave his ſhip, by a piece of obſti - 


nate courage, to which he was provoked by an 


indecent reflexion the Duke made on an advice he 
had offered , of drawing nearer the ſhore, and 


avoiding an engagement , as if in that he took 
more care of himſelf than of the King's honour- 
The Duke of Buckingham came aboard the fleet ; 


_ tho” it was obſerved , that he made great haſte 
. away, when he heard the Dutch fleet was in 


view. The Duke told me, that he ſaid to him, 
fince they might engage the enemy quickly , he 


intended to make ſure of another world: So he 
deſired to know who was the Duke's Prieſt, that 


he might reconcile himſelf to the Church. The 


Duke told him, Talbot would help him to a Prieſt: 


And he brought one to him. They were for 


ſome time ſhut up together. And the Prieſt ſaid, 


The Date 
in gteat ex. 
tremities. 


he had reconciled him according to their form. 


The Duke of Buckingham , who had no religion at 
heart, did this only to recommend himſelf to the 


Duke's confidence. „ 
I may be eaſily imagined, that all things were 
at this time in great diſorder at the Hague. The 
French poſſeſſed themſelves of Naeraen : And a 


party had entred into Muyden , who had the keys 


of the gates brought to them. But they, ſeeing 


it was an incon ſiderable place, not knowing the 


importance oft, by the command of that water 


that 


chat could drown all to Amſterdam , flung the 


keys into the ditch , and went back to Naerden. 


But when the conſequence of the place was un- 


derſtood, another party was ſent to ſecure it. But 
before their return two battalions were ſent from 
the Prince of Orange, who ſecured the place 3 & 

by that means preſerved Amſterdam, where all 
were trembling , and thought of nothing but of 
treating and ſubmiſſion. The States were very 
near the extremities of deſpair. They had not only 
loft many places, but all their garriſons in them. 
Guelder, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, were quite loſt: 
And the Biſhop of Munſter was making a formi- 
dable impreſſion on Gronizghen , and at laſt be- 


fieged it. All theſe misfortunes came ſo thick 


one after another, that no ſpirit was left. And > 
to compleat their ruine, a jealouſy was ſpread 
thro all Holland, that they were betrayed by thoſe 
who were in the government; and that De Vit 
intended, all ſhould periſh , rather than the family 
of Orange ſhould be ſet up. Mombas , one of their 
Generals, who married De Groo?'s ſiſter, had 
baſely abandoned his poſt , which was to defend 
the Rhine where the French paſſed it: And when 
he was put in arreſt for that, he made his eſcape, 
and went to the French for ſanctuary. Upon this 
the people complained loudly : And the States 
were ſo puzzled. that heir hearts quite failed them. 
When they were aſſembled, they looked on one 
another like men amazed; ſometimes all in tears. 
Once the Sanish EmbaſſaJor came, and demanded 


audience. And when he was brought in, he told 


them, that out of the affection that he bore them, 
and the union of his Maſter's intereſt with theirs, 
be came to blame their conduct: They * 


1672. 


= 584 - Th HISTORY of the Reign 
= | „fil: They never appeared in the Vurbaut in their 
W ak. Ay abs dfocaoo thy lolita thee 
$ JE men deſpairing of their country: This quite 
—_— _  dihearrened their people; Therefore he adviſed 

5 them toput on another countenance , to publiſh 

: that they had good news. that their allies were 
. A nacch; and to feed their people: with probable 

15 ſtories, and fo to keep up theit ſpirits They 


2 


WW 


Embaſſa-. THEY ſent two Embafſadots, Dycłvelt and 
dots ſent to Falewyn, to. join with Borel, who was ſtill in 
Englene: England; to try if it was poſſible to divide England 
from Fraute. And the morning in which they 
vere diſpatch'd away, they had fecrer powers 
wen them to treat concerning the Ptince of 
Orange s being their Stadtholder: For Lord Arlington 
had fo oft reproachee Borel for their not doing it, 
that he in all his letters continued ſtill to preſs that * 
on them. When they came over, they were for 
5 rm's ſake put under a gnard. Vet Borel was the 
ſuffered to come to them; and was. tranſported 3 
with joy, when they told him what powers they 
Had in that affair of the Prince. And immediately 
be went to Lord Arlington: But came ſoon back, 
Uke one amazed, when he found that no regard 
was had to that; which he had.haped would have 
entirely gained the Court. But he was a plain 
man, and had no great depth. The others were 
„ ſent to Hampton Court; and were told, that the 
King would not treat ſeparately, , but would ſend 
over Embaſſadors to treat at Urrechr, They met 
ſecretly with many in England, and informed 
themſelves hy them of the ffate of the Nation. They 
gave mony liberally, & gained ſome im the chiefotf- 
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ces to give them intelligence. The Court-underftan- 
ding that they were not idle, and that the Nation 
was much inflamed , ſince all the offers that they 
made were rejecteili, commanded them to go 
back. The Duke of Buckingham & Lord Arlington 
were ordered to go to Urrechr. And, to give the 


Nation ſome ſatisfaction, Lord Hallifax Was ſent 
over afterwaras. But he was not put on the 
ſecret. The Dutch, hearing that their Embaſſa- 


dors were over without making peace 


at their landing; for they heard they were at the 
Brill. But, as they were croſſing the Maes, a 


with England, ran together in great numbers to 
Maeſſand ſluce, and reſolved to cut them in pieces 


little boat met them, and told them of their danger, . 


and adviſed them to land at another place, where 
cCoaches were ſtaying to carry them to the Hague. 


So they miſſed the ftorm, that broke out fatally 


at the Hague the next day, where minds 


were in great agitation. Zi | 
DE WIT was once at night going home from 


the States, when four perſons ſet on him to mur-. 


der him. He ſhewed on that occaſion both an 
intrepid courage, and a great preſence of mind. 


He was wounded in ſeveral places. Vet he got out 


of their hands. One of them was taken, and 


condemned for it. All De Vis friends preſſed 


. 


him to fave his life. But he thought, that · ſuch 


an attempt on a man in his poſt was a crime not 


to be pardoned ; rho? , as to his own part in the 
matter, he very freely forgave it. The young 


1 


proteſted he was led to it by no other conſi - 


man cantefſed his crime, and repented ot it: And 


ligion, wich be thouꝑht were betrayed. 2 


deration, but that of zeal for his country and re- 
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great impreſſion on the ſpectators. -- At the ſame 


time a Barber accuſed De Mi's elder brother of 
a practice on him, in order to his murdering the 
Prince. There were ſo many improbabilities in 
his ſtory, which was ſupported by no circumſtan- 
ces, that it ſeemed no way credible. Vet Corne- 


u de in was put to the torture on it, but ſtood 
firm to his innocence. The ſentence was ac- 


commodated rather to the ſtate of affairs, tlian to 


the ſtrict rules of juſtice. In the mean time, while 


his brother had reſigned his charge of Penſionary, 
and was made one of the Judges of the High Court. 
Cornelius De Vit was baniſhed ; which was in- 
tended rather as a ae out of the way, 
than as a ſentence againſt him. I love not to de- 


ſcribe ſcenes of horror, as was that black and in- 


famous one committed on the two brothers. | I 
can add little to what has been ſo often printed. 


De Wit's going in his own coach to carry his bro- 
© ther outof town was a great error: And looked 


like a triumph over a ſentence, which was unbe- 
coming the character of a Judge. Some furious 
agitators, who pretended zeal tor the Prince, ga- 


_  thered the rabble together. And by that vile action 


that followed they. did him more hurt, than they 
were ever able to repair. His enemies have taken 
advantages from thence to caſt the infamy of this 


on him, and on his party, to make them all odi- 


ous; tho the Prince ſpoke of it always to me with 


the greateſt horror poſſible. The Miniſters in 


Holland did upon this occaſion ſhew a very parti- 
cular violence. In their ſermons, and in ſome 
printed treaties, they charged the Judges with 


corruption, who had carried the ſentence no far- 


ther 
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ther than to baniſhment. And compared the fate 1652. 
of the De Wits to Haman s. Ip. 
I need not relate the great change of the Magi- The Prince 
ſtracy in all the Provinces; the repealing the Per- of 9range 
petual Edict; and the advancing the Prince of — 25 
Orange to be Stadtholder, after they had voided - 
the obligation of the oath he had taken, about 
which he took ſome time to deliberate. Both © | 
Lawyers and Divines agreed, that thoſe to whom 
he had made that oath releaſing the obligation of 
it, he was no longer bound by it. The States 
gave him, for that time, the full power of peace 
and war. All this was carried farther by the town 
of Amſterdam; for they ſent a deputation to him, 
offering him the Sovereignty of their town. When 
he was pleaſed to tell me this paſſage, he ſaid, 
he knew the reaſon for which they made it was, 
becauſe they thought all was loſt: And they choſe 
to have the infamy of their loſs fall on him, rather 
than on themſelves. He added, that he was ſure 
the country could not bear a Sovereign; and that 
they would contribute more to the war, when it 
was in order to the preſerving their own liberty, 
| than for any Prince whatſoever. So he told them, 
that, without taking any time to conſult on the 
anſwer to. be made to fo great an offer, he did 
67 immediately refuſe it. He was fully ſatisfied with 
5 1 the power already lodged with him, and would 
| never endeavour to carry it any farther. 
_ THE Prince's advancement gave a new life to 
the whole country. He, tho' then very young, 
and little acquainted with the affairs of State or 
War, did apply. himſelf ſo to both, that, not- 
withſtanding the deſperate ſtate in which he found 
matters, he neither loſt heart > nor committed 
errors. 
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"6h errors. The Duke of Buckingham and the 'Lord 
Arlington tried to bring the King of France to offer 


PTY them better terms; but in vain. That Prince 
Talon Was ſo lified up, that he ſeemed to oonũder the 
Were wbol. Kiog wee _ "I he was ſo _ on the 


Frans Githe alfices they coolddo wete ijetibigel: Ons 
| lay the Prince (who told me this himſelf) was 
arguing wich them upon the King's conduct, as 
the moſt unaccountable thing poſſible > who was 
contributing ſo much to the a of France, 
which muſt prove in conclufion fatal to _—_ 


and was urging this in ſeveral particulars. The 


Duke of Buckingham broke out in an oath, which 


was his uſual ſtyle, and ſaid, he was in the right; 
and fo offered to fign a peace immediately with 
the Prince. Lord Arlington ſeemed amazed at 
| His raſhneſs.” Tet he perliſted in it, and faid po- 
fitively he would do it. The Prince upon that, 
not knowing what ſecret powers he might have, 
ordered the articles to be fed. And he be- 
lieved , if he could poſſibly have got them ready 


while he was with him, that he would have ſigned | 


them. were ready by next morning: But 
by that time he had changed his mind. That 
—— at 118 K prefled him much to put himſelf 
wholly in the 

79015 take care of his aflairs, as of his own. The 
Priace cut him ſhort: He faid, his country had 
Truſted him, and he would never deceive, not 


betray them for any baſe ends of his own. The 


Duke anſwered; he was not to think any more 

ofhis country for it was loſt: It it ſhould weather 

out the ſummer, by reaſon of the 9 
wn 


« hoot and aſſured him He. 
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drowned a great part of it, the winter's froſt wou'd 1672. 
lay them open: And he 5 the words often 
Do not you ſes it is loſt? The Prince's apſwer de- 

ſeryes to be remembred : He ſaid, he faw it was 

indeed in great danger: But there was a ſure way 

never to fee it loſt, and that was to die in the laſt 

= THE perſon that the Prince relied: on chiefly, The cha- i 
in to the affairs of Hollend, was Fagel: A man fa, 

very learned in the law. who had a quick appre- 
henſion, and a clear and ready judgment. He 

had a copiqus eloquence, more popular than cor- 

rect: And was fit to carry matters with a torrent 

in a numerous aſſembly. De Wit had made great 

uſe of him; for he joined with him very zZealouſly 

in the carrying. the Perpetual Edict, which he 

negotated with the States of Frizelazd, who op- 

poled it moſt : And he was made Greffier , or 

Secretary to the States General, which is the moſt 

beneficial place in Holland. He was a pious, and 

vertuous man: Only he was .too. eager , and vio- 

lent... He was too apt to flatter hicnſelf. He had 

much heart, when matters went well; but had 

not the courage that became a great Miniſter on 

unealy and difficult occaſions. | 
PRINCE Waldeck was their Chief General: b ince, | 

A man of a great compaſs, and a true judgment; . 
equally able in the cabinet, and in the camp. But 

he was always unſucceſsful, becauſe he was never 

furniſhed according to the ſchemes that he had 

lad down. The opinion that Armies had of him, 

an unfortunate General, made him really fo: 

For ſoldiers cannot have much heart , when they 

have not an entire confidence in hum that has the 

chief command.  .. CER as | 
> ihe add. ct DNR-· , 


1672; 


Dyckvelt . 


. boldneſs, to which the French were ſo little a0 


And 
Haltuyn. 


formerly united, and 3 the French hui 


ating ſmoothneſs of bis temper, procured him {6} 


HALLE N. a man of great intereſt in th 


. the Greek and Romam authors. He was a man of 
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DFR ELI on his return from England, ſeeing 
the ruine of the De Wits, with whom he wy 
made in Urrecht, where his eſtate and intereſt li 
deſpaired too ſoon ; and went and lived unde 
them. Yet he did great ſervice to his Province. 
Upon, every. violation of articles, he went and 
demanded juſtice , and made proteſtations with 


cuſtomed , that they were amazed at it. Upon 
the French leaving Utrecht , and on the re- eſta 
bliſhing that Province he was left out of the Go. 
yernment. Yet his great abilities, and the inſinu- 


many friends, that the Prince was prevailed on 1 
receive him into his confidence: And he had 
t ſhare of it to the laſt, as he well deſerved i 
le had a very perfect knowledge of all the affairs d 
Europe , and great practice in many Embaſſies. H 
ſpoke too long, and with too much vehemence. H 
was in his private deportment a vertuous and re 
igious man, and a zealous Proteſtant. In the 
adminiſtration of his Province, which was chiet 
ly truſted to him, there were great complaint 
of partiality , and of a defective juſtice. _ 


town' of Dort, and one of the Judges inthe Cour 
of Holland, was the perſon of them all whom 
knew beſt, and valued moſt: And was the nen 
to Fagel in 37 N 5 He had 
great comp: earning , beſides his own pro- Wirh 

feſſion, in which he we very eminent. He hal — 
ſtudied divinity with great exactneſs; and ws [thority 
well read in all hiſtory, but moſt particularly in 


great vivacity : He apprehended things ſoon, ” 
„ * 


» nu cuAREES mn gr 


fein boaged very correctly. He ſpoke ſhort, bat with , 


© WO tie. He bad a coucage and vigour in his counſels, 
are that became one Who had formed himſelf upon 
eſt ly BN tHe beſt models in the ancient authors. He was 
unde BY a man of ſevere morals. And as he had" great 
inc credit in the Court where he fate, ſo he dock 
ot ani care that the partialities of friendſhip ſhould not 
with J mir in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Ho had in 


tle ac din all the beſt notions of a great Patriot, und a 
Up true Chriſtian Philoſopher. He was brought in 
een very early to the ſecret of affairs, and went into 
he Go- the buſineſs of the Perpetual Edict very zealoufly: 
inſmy- Yet he quickly ſaw the error of bringing matters 
him TB of State immediately into numerous alſemblies. 
n, He conſidered the States maintaining in themſelves 
e had i the ſovereign power, as the baſis upon which the 
ryed i liberty of their country was built, But he thought 
flair a the adminiſtration of the government muſt be lodged 
les. Ein a Council. He thought it a great miſffortune, that 
ce. E tke Prince was ſo young at his firſt exattation; and fo 
and w poſſeſſed with military tmatters, to which the extermity 
In tie of their affairs required that he ſhould be entirely ap- 
lin plied, that he did not then correct that error, which 


could only be done N ſo extraordinary à con + 


E 


f juncture. He faw the great error of De Wir's 
in the winiſtry, of keeping the ſecret of affairs ſo much 
e Com iin his own hands. Such a precedent was very 
hom dangerous to publick liberty, when it was in the 
he nen power of one man to give up his country Their 


people could not bear the lodging ſo great à truſt 


In pro wich one, Who had tio diſtinctiofi of birth or rank. 
He hal Yet he ſaw ir was neceffüry to have ſuch an au- 
nd wü worty, as De rs merits and ſucceſs had pro- 
larly u cured hin, lodged ſome where. The factions 
man d and animofities ; that wWere in almoſt all their 
IN » AN Owns , made it as neceſſary for their good go- 
judge 5 . vernment 


5” we % 7 

* ꝗ ꝓæ 4 ” * 
1672. 
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errors he men in their towns, that had been acquainted 


Rotterdam, and Van Beuningen of Amſterdam. Ml. - 
You n THE laſt of theſe was ſo well known, both i 
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1672. yernment at home, as it was for the command of ll 
= their armies abroad, to have this power truſted Wl 
to.a perſon of that eminence «of birth and rank, 
that he might be above the envy that is always 
among equals, when any one of them is raiſed to 
a diſproportioned degree of greatneſs above the reſt, 


Fires 
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He obſerved ſome errors that were in the Prince's Wi; 
conduct. But after all, he faid , it was viſible Bil - 


that he wasalways in the true intereſt of his coun- 
try e So that the keeping ap a faction againſt him 
was like to prove fatal to all Europe, as well as to 

— themſelves.  _ 0 . 
Tan ; THE greateſt misfortune in the Prince's affain 
corre& the Was, that the wiſeſt, and the moſt confiderabk 


1 


—— ͤ l PU——U— 


_ in at . with the conduct of affairs formerly, were now 
under a cloud, and were either turned out of the 
| Magiftracy , or thought it convenient to retire from 


— 
4622 * 


— N 
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buſineſs. And many hot, but poor men, wo 
had ſignalized their zeal in the turn newly made, BW > 
came to be called the Prince's friends, and to be = 

t every where in the Magiſtracy. They quick 
loft all credit, having little diſcretion, and no au A 
thority. They were very partial in the government 
and oppreſſive, chiefly of thoſe of the other ſde > 
The Prince ſaw this ſooner than he could find = —= 
remedy for it. But by degrees the men of the «=: 


other fide came into his intereſt; and promiſed 0 
ſerve him faithfully, in order to the driving ou 
the French, and the ſaving their country. The 
chief of thoſe were Haltuyn of Dort, Paats d 


ue, Frans and England, and had ſo great credit in i 
chacacter, | own town , that he deſerves to be more pore 
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rank, 
ways 
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ereſt, 
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-notious ſuggeſted. The breaking the 
company, and the loſs of Munſter in the year 1658, 
Was Owing | 


K CHARLES II "500 
lach let out. He was a man of great notions. He 


bad a wonderful vivacity, but too much leyity-in 
his thoughts. His temper. was inconſtant; firm, 


and poſitive for a while; but apt to change, from 


a giddineſs of mind, rather than from any falſehood 


in his nature... He broke twice with the Prince, 
after he; came. into a confidence with him. He 
employed me to reconcile him to him for the third 
time: But the Prince faid, he could not truſt him 


any more. He had great knowledge in all ſciences, 
und had ſuch a copiouſnefs of invention, with ſuc] 


a plaſanenes , as yell 5a varery, of converſation 
that T have often compared him to the Duke of 


" Buckingham : Only he was vertuous, and . deyour; 
much in the enthufiaſtical way. In the end of his 
days he ſet. himſelf wholly to mind the Eaſt Tadia 


3 
r 
1672. 


trade. But that was an employment not ſo well . 


fuited to his natural genius; and it ended fatally: 


For, the actions ſinking on the ſudden on the brea- 


King out of a new War, that ſunk him into a 


melancholly, which quite diſtracted him. The 
town of Amſterdam was for many years conducted 


by him as by a Dictator. And that had expoſed 
them to as many errors, as the irregularity of his 


to chat. It was. then demonſtrated that 


Errors 
committed 


by the 


cown of * 


Weſt India Amfterdam 


the loß of that town. laid the States open on 


that fide; and that Munſter, being in their hands, 
Vould not oniy cover them, but be a fit place 


for_making levies in Neſtobalia.. Vet Amſterdam 


would net conſent to that new charge; and fan- 


. 
—_ 


cied, there was no danger on that fide. But they 


found afterwards, to their coſt, that their unrea- 


ſonable managery in that particular drew upon them 
LI 3 an 


1672. 


_ almoſt ruined them this y 
and the taking Coe vord 
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mo, expence of many millions, by, reaſon of the 


unquiet temper of that martial Biſhop, who had 
ein Ahe ſiege of Groninghen, 
by eg hey in the end of 
of the year, as it was am e firft thin 1 that 

raiſed the ſpirits of the Dutch, ſo both the Bifhop's 


land. But his miſcarria 


ſtrength and reputation ſank fo entirely upon it, 


that he never gave them any great trouble after that. 


ANOTHER error, imo which the managery 


of Amſterdam drew the States, was-occafione! 


by the offer that D'Eftrades , the French Embafla- 
dor, made them in the 


ear 1663, of a divifion 
of the Spanish Netherlands 


Bruges, Gbent, and Antæverp, were to be compre- 
hended, was offered to them; the French defiring 


' only St. Omer, Valenciennes „Cambray, and Luxem- 


lard And che dominions that lay between thoſe 


lines were to be a free Common -· wealth, as Halewyn - 


aſſured me, who ſaid, he was in the ſecret at that 
time. This was much debated all Holland over. 
It was viſible , that this new Common-wealth, 
taken out of the hands of the Spaniards , muſt. na- 
turally have fallen into a dependance on the States; 


and have become more conſiderable, when put 


under a better conduct Vet this would have put 
the States at that time to ſome conſiderable charge. 
And, to avoid that, the propoſition was rejected, 
chiefly by the oppoſition that Amſterdam made to 
it; where the prevailing maxim was, to reduce 


their expence , to abate taxes , and to pay their 
publick deb.s. 


By ſuch an unreaſonable parſimony 
matters were now brought to that ſtate, that they 
were : engaged into a war of 0 var an n 
that 


*. 


year on the de of Friſe. 


» by which Oſtend and 
a line from thence to Maſtricht „within which 


4 


the yearly produce of their whole eſtates, did not 1672. 


anſwer all * taxes that they were forced to lay on 
Ader the Prince faw , that the French demands Tb rant 

were at this time ſo high, and that it was not the States 
poſſible to draw England into a ſeparate treaty, he 1 continue 
got the States to call an extraordinary afſembly, "* 
the moſt numerous that has been in this age. To 
them the Prince ſpoke near three hours, to the 
| amazement of all that heard him, which was owned 

to me by one of the deputies of Amſterdam. He 

had got great materials put in his hands, of which 

he made very good uſe. He firſt went thro? the 

Freuch propoſitions, and ſhewed the conſequence 

and the effects that would follow on them; that 

the accepting them would be certain ruine, and 

the very treating about them would diſtract and 

diſpirit their people: He therefore concluded, that 

the entertaining a thought of theſe was the giving 

up their country: If any could hearken to ſuch a n 
motion, the lovers of religion and liberty muſt go 
to the Ladies, or to any other country where they 
might be free and ſafe. After he had gone thro!- 
this, near an hour, he in the next place ſhewed 0 
the poſſibility of making a ſtand, notwithſtanding 
the deſperate ſtate to which their affairs ſeemed 
reduced: He ſhewed the force of all their allies; 
that Exgland could not hold out long without a 
Parliament; and they were well aſſured, that a 
Parliament would dw the King to other meaſures. 
He ſhewed the impoſſibility of the French hold- 
ing out long, and that the. Germans coming down 
to the lower Rhine muſt make them go out of 
their country, as faſt as they came into it. In 
all this he ene a great inſight into tlie 
11 = | 


French 
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1772. French affairs. He came laſt to ſhew , how it 
was pollible” to raiſe the taxes that muſt be laid 
on the country to anſwer ſuch a vaſt and unavoidable 

expence; and ſet before them a great variety of 
projects for raiſing money. He concluded, that, 
it they laid down this for a foundation, that religion 
and liberty could not be purchaſed at too dear 
rate, and that therefore every man among 
them , and every Miniſter in the country, 
oughr to infuſe into all the people, that they 
muſt ſubmit to the preſent extremity , and to 
very extraordinary taxes; by this means, a 


their people would again take heart; ſo their 


enemies would looſe theirs, who built their chief 
hopes on that univerſal dejection among them, that 
was but too viſible to all the world. Every one 
that was preſen: ſeemed amazed to hear ſo young 
a man ſpeak to ſo many things, with ſo much 
knowledge, and fo true a judgment. It raiſed his 


character wonderfully, and contributed not a little I 


to put new life in a country, almoſt dead with 
fear, and diſpirited with ſo many loſſes. They al 
reſolved to maintain their liberty to the laſt; and, 
il things ſhould run to extremities, to carry - what 


wealth they could with them to the Zaſt Indi. 


The State of the ſhipping capable of ſo long 1 
voyage was examined: And it was reckoned) that 
they could tranſport above two hundred thouſand 


rr ie 
The Ire] Yet all their courage would probably have ſerved 
se,“ them in little ſtead, if the Wer France could 


nger at Urrech!, 
But he made hafte to go back to Paris. Some 

* aid, it was the effect of his amours, and that it 
was haſtened by ſome quarrels amongſhis M —_ 

2 e 8 95 tels 


Paris. 


— 


have e on to ſtay 


Others thought, he was haſtening to receive the 
flatteries that were preparing for him there. And 
indeed in the outward appearances of things there 
was great occaſion for them; ſince he had a 


1672: 


of ſucceſs beyond all expectation, tho he himſelf - 


had no ſhare in it, unleſs it was to ſpoil it. He 


left a garriſon in every place he took, againſt Tu- 
reme's advice, who was for diſmantling them all, 
and keeping his army till about him. But his 

| Miniſters faw ſo far into his temper , that they re- 


ſolved to play a ſure game, and to put nothing to 
hazard. Upon the Elector of , Brandenburgh's 
coming down Momſieur Turenne was ſent againſt 
him: By which means the army about the King 
was ſo diminiſhed, that he could undertake no 
great deſign, beſides the fiege of Nimeguen, that 
held out ſome weeks, with ſo ſmall-a force. And 
tho the Prince of Orange had not above eight 
thouſand men about him, employed. in keeping a 
paſs near Noerden, yet no attempt was made to 
force him from it. Another probable reaſon of 
his returning back ſo ſoon was, a ſuggeſtion of 
the deſperate temper of the Dutch, and that they 
were capable of undertaking any deſign, how black 
ſoever, rather than periſh. - Some told him of 
vaults under the. ſtreets of -Urrecht., where gun- 
| powder might be laid to blow him up, as he went 
over them: And all theſe were obſerved to be 
avoided by him. He would never lodge within 
the town, and came but ſeldom to it; He upon 
one or other of theſe: motives went back. Upon 
which the Prince of 'Conde ſaid, he ſaw he had 
not the ſoul of a conqueror in him; and that 
his Miniſters were the beſt Commis , but the 
pooreſt Miniſters in the _ „ Who had not 
* 5 | 


fouls 


5973] Sul made for great things, ot capable of 
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9* we the King had a mind to be flattered by his 
* he found at his return enough even to 
ſurteit him: Speeches, verſes, inſcriptions; triumphal 
arches, and medais were : prepared with a profuſion, 
and exceſs of flattery, beyond What had been 
offered to the worſt of the Romats Erpperors » bate · 
ing che ceremony of adoration. - But blaiphetnous 
impieties were not wanting to raiſe, and feed his 
vanity. A ſolemn debate was held all about Paris, 
what title ſhould be given him. Le Grand was 
thought too common. Some were for Invinciblt. 
Others were for Le Conguerant. Some, in imi- 
tation of Charlemagne, for Louis le magne. O- 
chers were for Maximus, But Tres Graud ſounded 
not ſo well: No more did Marime. So they 
ſertled on Te Grand. And all the bodies of Pari 
ſeemed to vis in flattery. It appeared, that the 
King toole pleaſure in it: So there has followed 
upon ic the greateſt run of the moſt fulſom flat- 
tery that is in hiſtory. - Had the King of Fran 
left ſuch a man as Tæremms at Urrerht, it might 
thve had ill effects on the reſolutions taken by 
the Dutob. But he left Luuemburgb there, who 
nad no regard ro articles; bur made all peo · 
fe ſee what was to be expected, when they 
mMouid come under ſuch a vol, . thar was then 
© intolerable 1 burden, even while k ought 
to hive been recommended to thoſe wha 
were yet free by a gentle ' adrniniftration 
This contribated not a little to fix the Duri 
in thoſe obltinate reſolutions CE Nt taken 
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THERE was one very extraordinary thing 1672+ , 
that happened near the Hague this. ſummer :.. — = 7” 
had it from many eye witneſſes; And no doubt an extra- 
was made of the truth of it by any at the Hagze. ordinary 
Soon after the Emngizsh fleet had Tefitted them- Froridenes 
ſelves, (for they had generally been much dam- 
aged by the engagement in So/bay,)} they 155 
peared in fight of Scheveling, making up to 
ſhore. The tide. turned: But they _ reckoned. 
that with the next flood they. would certainly 
land the forces that were aboard, where they 
were like to meet with no reſiſtance. The States 
ſent to the Prince for ſome regiments to hinder 
the deſcent. He could not ſpare many men, hav- 
ing the French very near him. So between the 
two the country was given for loſt, unleſs De 
Runter ſhould quickly come up. The flood re- 
turned, which they thought was. to end in their 
mine. But to all their amazement, after it had 
flowed two or three hours, an ebb of many hours 
ſucceeded, Which carried the. fleet again to the | 
ſea, And, before that was ſpent , De Runter came 
in view. - This they reckoned a miracle wrought 
for their preſervation. Soon after that they eſcaped 
another deſign, that otherwiſe would very proba - 
bly have been fatal to them 0er in- 

THE Earl of Offory, eldeſt ſon, to the Duke of tended ro 
Ormond, a man of great honour, generoſity » and ſurpriſe. 
courage, had been oft in Holland: And, coming f. 
by Hellevoetſluys, he obſerved, it was a place of 
great conſequence , but very ill looked. to. The 
Dutch truſting to the danger of entring into it, 
more than to any ſtrength that, defended it, he 
| thought it might be eaſy to ſeize, and fortify that 
den I Pace. The King approved this. . So ome ſhips 
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were ſheathed, and victualled, as for a voyage 
to a great diſtance. He was to have five men «f 
War, and tranſport ſhips for twelve or fifteen 
......., hundred men. And a ſecond ſquadron, . with 4 


- farther ſupply, if he ſucceeded in the attempt, wu 


to follow. He had got two or three of their piloy 


brought out on a pretended errand : And thele he 


kept very ſafe to carry him in. This was commy- 
nicated to none, but to the Duke, and to Lon 
lingen: And all was ready for the execution 


Lord Oſſory went to this fleet, and faw every thin 
ready as was ordered, and came up to receive the 
King's ſailing orders. But the King, who hull 
ordered him to come next morning for his diſpatch 


diſcovered the deſign to the Duke of Buckinghan, 


who hated both the Duke of Ormond, and Lai 
Offory, and would have ſeen the King and all hi 
<7 periſh, rather than that a perſon whom be 


hated ſhould have the honour of ſuch a piece d 


4 


merit. He upon that did turn all his wit to make 
the thing appear ridiculous, and impracticable. Hef 
repreſented it as unſafe on many accounts; and «i 
à deſperate ſtroke, that put things, if it "ſhout 
ſucceed, out of a poſſibility of treaty. or reconc- 

liation. The Kitig could not withſtand this. Lol 
Adlern found next morning that the King had cha 
eld his mind. And it broke out, by the Duke of 


. Buckinghams looſe way of talking, that it ws 
done by his means. So the deſign was laid ali 


But when' the peace was made, Lord Oſſory toi 
it to the Dateb Embaſſadors: And ſaid, fince he 


did not deſtroy them by touching them in thi 
weak and fore part, he had no mind they ſhoul 
lye any longer open to ſuch another attack. Wha 
the Ambaſfadors wrote this over to their * 


\ 
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jave n were ſenſible, how eaſy it had been to have 1672. 
en of ized , and ſecured that place; and what a terrible ; 
ifteen ciſorder it would have put them in. And upon 

ith 4 this they gave orders to put the place in a better 

> Wa poſture of defence for the future. So powerfully 

pilos did ſpite work on thoſe about the King: And ſo 

le e ealv was * the rr and 2 That | 
mmi. Duke ſtaid long at ſea, in hopes to have got the \ 
Lou E= India fleet. But they came failing ſo near 

ution the Cerman coaſt, that they paſſed him before he 

thin was aware of it. So he came back after a long and 

e the BY inglorious campaign. He loft the honour of the 

o hu action that was, at Solbay; and miſſed the wealth 

patch of that fleet, which he had long waited fo. 8 
zhan WW 1 will compleat the tranſactions of this memo- n 
Lad rable year with an account of the impreſſion that vrrechr 
all hs Luxemburg made on the. Dutch near the end of came on 
mM he Bl it; which would have had a very tragical concluſion, On 8 
ece d if a happy turn of weather had not ſaved them. 5 
make Stoupe was then with him, and was on the ſecret. 

e. H By many feints, that amuſed the Dutch ſo skillſully 

and that there was no ſuſpicion of the true deſign, all 

ſhoull was prepared for an invaſion , when a froſt ſhould 

con come. It came at laſt: And it froze and thawed 

Lo by turns for ſome time, which they reckon, makes = 

chan; the ice firmeſt. Ar laſt a froſt continued ſo ſtrong. 

uke d for ſome days, that upon piercing and examining 

it WB the ice, it was thonght it could not be diſſolved 

ae by any ordinary thaw in leſs than two days. So 
i abour midnight Laxemburgh marched out of Urrecht 

nce h towards Leyden with about ſixteen thouſand men. 


Thoſe of. Utrecht told me, that, in the minute in 
which they began 0 march, A thaw wind. blew 
very freſh. Yec they marchedon till day light , and 
came to Swammerdam and Bodegrave, which they 
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ganed not without difficulty: There they fiope; 
and commined many ontrages of crying luſt an 
barbarous eruelty; and 'ventedtheir impiety in very 
blaſphemous expreſſiuns, upon the continuance of 


the thaw, which now had quite melted the ice, 


| march to 


in 
_ hay 
— 


o that it was not poſſible to go back, the way 
that they came, where all had been ice, but ws | 
now diſſolved to about three foot depth of water. 
Thete were cauſeways; And they were forced 
to march on theſe. But there was a fort, thro which 


they muſt paſs. And one Painevin with two regi- i 


ments was ordered to keep it; with ſome cannon 
it. If he had continued there, they muſt al 
e been taken » Which would have put 
end to the war. But, when he ſaw them 
him in the morning, he gave all fot 
er 


_ loft; and went to Tergou, where he pave the alarm, 
as if all was gone. And he offered to them, to 


come to help them by that garriſon to a bettet 
capitulation. So he left his poſt, and'went thither, 
The French army, not being ſtopt by that fort, 
got ſafe home. But their behaviour in thoſe to 
villages was ſuch , that, as great pains was taken 
to ſpread it over the whole country, ſo it contri- 
buted not a little to the eſtabliſhing the Durch in 


' their reſolutions, of not only venturing bur of 


Paingvine's 


ſantence. 


— all, rather than come under fo cruel 2 
P AINEVIN'S withdrawing had loft them an 
advantage never to be regained. So the Pri 


ordered a Council of war to try him. 
pleaded , that the place was not tenable ; that 
the enemy had paſs d it.; ſo he” thought [the 
uſe it was intended for was loſt: And if the enemy 
had come to attack him, he muſt have ſurrendered 

| upon 
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diſcretion: / And he pleaded farther, that he 1672. 


kane it upon the defire of one of their towns 
to ſave it. Upon this defence, he was acquitted 
2s to his lite, but condemned to infamy, as a 
coward, and to have bis ſword broke over his 
head, 3 2 . — | 
inions. But an 2 lay, according to th | 1 
diſcipline, to a Council of war compoſed of Ge- : 
neral Officers: And they confirmed the ſentence. TE if 
| The. towns of Holland were highly offended at | 
theſe proceedings. They ſaid, they ſaw the Officers 
were reſolved to be gentle to one another , and to 
W fave their fellow Officers, how guilty ſoever they 

| might be. The Prince yielded to their inſtances , 
and brought him to a third trial before himſelf, and 
a Court of the ſupreme Officers, in which they had 
the aſſiſtance of fix Judges. Paine vin ſtood on it, 
that he had undergone two trials, which was all 
that the martial law ſubjected him to; and in thoſe = 
he was acquitted. Vet this was over · ruled. It 
was urged againſt him, that he himſelf was preſent 
in the Council of war that ordered the making that 
fort; and he os ur it was not 2 ons 
a place tenable againſt an army, was 4 
os to make — ſtand for ſome time, and 5 
was intended for a deſperate ſtate of affairs; and that | 
therefore he ought not to have left his poſt, becauſe 
of the danger he was in: He ſaw the thaw began; 
11 a and fo ought to have ſtaid, at leaſt till he had ſeen 
1 how far that would go: And being put there by , 
11 the Prince, he was to receive orders from none 

that but him. Upon theſe grounds he was condemned, 
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1672. —— of war, and did not like this new method 

—— 

- THEY - 5 alſo not a litiletroubled at the frig 
diſcipline that the Prince ſettled; and at the ſevere 
execution of it. But by this means he wrought up 
his army to a pitch of obedience and courage, of 

and good order, that things put on ano. 
ther face: And all men began to hope that thei 
armies would act with another ſpirit ; now that 
the diſcipline was ſo carefully look d to. It ſeems, 
the French made no great account of them: For 
they releaſed twenty five thouſand priſoners, tak: 
en in ſeveral places, for fitty thouſand crowns. 
IIS I have gone far into the ſtate of affain 
of Holland in this memorable year. I had moſt 
of theſe particulars from Dyckvwe/? and Haleuyn 
And I thought this great — deſerved to be ſe 
out with all the copiouſneſs, with which my in. 

A French formations could furniſh me. I his year the Kim 

coadeDuch-" declared a new Miſtriſs, and made be Ducheb o 
ets of Per Portſmouth. - She had been maid of honour to 
meuth, Madame, the King's ſiſter, and had come ove 
with ber to Dover; where the King had expreſſel 

ſuch a regard to her, that the Duke of Buckinghan 

vrho hated the Ducheſs of Cleveland, intended u 

put her on the King. He told him, that it was: 

decent piece of tenderneſs for his ſiſter to take car 

ot ſome of her ſervants. So ſhe was the perſa 

the King eaſily conſented to invite over. Thi 

Duke aſſured the King of France, that he coul 

never reckon himſelf ſure of the King, but by g 

ving him a Miſtriſs that ſhould be true to his inte. 

. efts.. It was ſoon agreed to. So the Duke d 
Buckingham ſent her with a part of his equipaget! 

Diqpe; and faid, he would preſently follow. f 
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he, who was the moſt inconſtant and forgetful of 1673. 
all men, never thought of her more; but went to 
England by the way of Calais. So Montague, 
then Embaſſador at Paris, hearing of this, ſent 
over for a Yacht for her, and ſent ſome of his 
ſervants to wait on her, and to defray her charge. 
till ſhe was brought to Vhitehall: And then Lord 
Arlington took care of her. So the Duke of 
Wo Buckingham loſt the merit he might have pretended = 
Ito; and brought over a Miſtreſs, whom his own 
conduct threw into the hands of his enemies. 
The King was preſently taken with her. She 
ſtudied to pleaſed and obſerve him in every thing: 
So that he paſs d away the reſt of his life in a great 
fondneſs for her. He kept her at a vaſt charge. And 
the by many fits of ſickneſs,” ſome believed real. 
and others thought only pretended, gained of him RE 
every thing ſhe deſired. She ſtuck firm to the rg 
French intereſt, and was its chief ſupport. The N | 
King divided thimſelf between her and Miſtriſs 
Gwyn; and had no other avowed amour. But he was 
, ove NO entirely poſſeſſed by the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
vrefled and ſo engaged by her in the French intereſt, that 
ben this threw him into great difficulties, and expoſed 
Jed u him to much contempt and diſtruſt. = 
I now return to the affairs of Scotland, to give The affatrs 
ani account of a ſeſſion of Parliament, and of other „l 
tranſactions there in this critical year. About the 
end of May, Duke Lauderdale came down with 
his Lady in great pomp. He was much lifted up 
Vin the French ſucceſs; and took ſuch pleaſure in 
« inte talking of De 7777's fate, that it could not he heard 
Juke d Without horror. He treated all people with ſuch 
page l ſcorn,” that few were able to bear it. Ne adjourned 
v. pu Parliament for * that he might car- 
m ry 


2673. 


had been there in perſon. This enraged the Nobili | 
And they made great applicationsto Duke Hamilia, 
to lead a party againſt him, and to oppoſe the ty 


{ 


| 2 
4e's great 


it would go fo far: So he did not think him 
agree to ſuch a high one. Upon this 1 ſpoke i 
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be was ſolicited by the majority of the Nobility 
me not to oppole taxes in general: And 1 hat 
aſſurad Duke Lauderdale of it. But he ſaid, thi 


ry his Lady round the country; and was every 
where waited on, and entertained - with as much 
reſpect, and at as great à charge, as if the King 


that he demanded, of a whole. — aſſeſſmen 

1 ſoon grew ſo weary of the Art- tho? then | 
was ſcarce a perſon ſo well uſed by him as L oy 
ſelf was, that I went out of town. But Dyls 
Hamilton ſent for me, & told me, how vehement 


demand was ſo extrayagant, that he did not imagin 
hound, by a promiſe made in gene words, iy 


Duke Lauderdale, to ſhew him the inclination 
many had to an ion to that demand, as 


the danger of jt. He rejected it in a brutal mar t 


appointed the Marquiſs of Arbe to go and talk u 


Of all affairs in Scotland under the other. Duk: 


| England affected to the war. Lord Athol aſſum 
him, there was a ſettled deſign of having no mon 


Lord Athol prefled Duke Hamilton to come int 
an entire confidence with Duke Lauderdalz; a 


ner, ſaying, they durſt as ſoon be damned as oppok 
him. Vet I made him fo ſenſible of it, that Ie 


his name to Duke Hamilton , who moved thut ! 
ight be preſent: And that was eaſily admitted 


promiſed, that he ſhould have the chief directia 
Hamilton asked, how ſtood the Parliament d 
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very trades Nara _gs curbed by a Houſe of 1672 
Juch Commons. He alſo laid out the great ad 

King WY that Scorland, more particularly the grear Nobility, 
Mit proto find by ſtriking in heartily with the King's 
ilton , and in making him abſolute in England. 
E tal Duke Hamilton anſwered very honeſtly, that he 
men would never engage in fuch deſigns: He would 
there BR byalways a good and faithful ſubject :Buthe would 
Lm be likewiſe a good country man. He was very 
Dus IF wawilling to | concur in the land tax. He faid > 
en 5:07 1end had no regſon to engage in the war, fince 
ity u as chey might ſuffer much by it, ſo they could | 
* enn nothing, neither by the preſent war, nor by 


any peace that ſhould be made. Yet he was 


Nag! apa that the buſes of the ſeſſion of Parliament 
ale! BE went on ſmoothly without any oppoſition. 

ds, 10 THE Ducheſs of Lauderdale , not contented 
oke u wich the great appointemens they had, ſet her 
nation del by all poſſible methods to money. 9 7 
d, ww lved at a vaſt expence: Had every ting thing -was fet 

| roar BB to (ale. She catried all things with a haüg htineſs » 
oppot hat could not have been ey — N. 
that he She talked of all p people with an 1 2 free - 
talk u om, and grew to Abe univerſally hated: I was 
nod but of meaſure weary of my attendance at their 
itt! 


burt, but was pre ſled to continue it. Many 


ne in found T did good offices I got ſome to be con- 
ke; OWered , and advanced, the had no other way of 
16 ches. Bur that which made it more neceffary 
DultWiws, that I faw Sharp and his creatures were mak- 
— : by their Opurt wich the goo abjett eee, „ and 


he ſubmiſſions poſſible. Leighrown went ſel- 
on to ther, tho he was always treated b 1 

| inQtion. So it was neceflary f | 

M m 2 * 


prevailed on, in concluſion, to agree to it. And 
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to be about them, & keep them right: Otherwiſe 

all our deſigns were loſt without recovery. This 

led me to much uneaſy compliance; tho I aſſerted 

my own liberty, and found fo often fault with 

their p ings, that once or twice I uſed ſuch 

freedom, and it was ſo ill taken , that I thought 

it was fit for me to retire. Yet I was ſent for, 

and continued in ſuch high favour, that I wg 

again tried if I would accept of a Biſhoprick, and 

was promiſed the firſt of the two Archbiſhoprick 

that ſhould fall. But I was ſtill fixed in my forme 

reſolutions; not to engage early, being then bu 

nine and twenty: Nor could I come into a de 
aero em... © 44 4:4 on 7 

Heexpe® , DUKE Lauderdale at his coming down. hu 

Fes fora expected, that the Presbyterians ſhould haue 

Toleration drefial themſelves to him for a ſhare in that libery, 

which their brethren had now in England; a 

eee eee eee 

at the Council table in Mhite- hall. One Whath 

2 Juſtice of peace in Lincolnshire, if I remembe 

the County right, had diſturbed one of the Mer 

ing houfes, that had got a licence purſuant to th 

declaration for a Toleration: And he had ſet fig 

on thoſe that met in it, conformably to the A 

. againſt Conventicles. Upon which be was brougt 

up to Council, to be reprimanded for his hi 

_ contempt of his Majeſty's declaration. Some Prin 

- Counſellours ſhewed their zeal in ſevere reflecta 

on his proceedings. Duke Lauderdale carried i 

ee 

to be conſidered, and obeyed as laws, and mot 

than any other laws. This was writ down by fon 

that heard it; who were reſolved to make uſe 

it againſt him ig due time. He looked on 1 


{iN 
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ed in all places of the country 


two months after he came down to Scotland 5 
waiting ſtill for an application for liberty of con- 
ſcience. But the deſigns of the Court were now 


clearly ſeen into. The Presbyterians underſtood, 
they were only to be made uſe of in order to the 


introducing of Popery. So they. reſolved to be 


filent and paſſive. Upon this he broke out into 
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fury and rage againſt them. Conventicles abound- 


And ſome furious 
zealots broke into the houſes of ſome of the Mi- 
niſters, wounding them, and robbing their goods, 


forcing ſome of them to ſwear that they would 


never officiate any more in their Churches. Some 
of theſe were taken, and executed. I viſited them 


in priſon ; and ſaw in them the blind madneſs of 


ill grounded zeal, of which they were never fully 
convinced. One of them ſeemed to be otherwiſe 


no ill man. Another of them was a bold. villain. - 


He juſtified all that they had done, from the 1/rae- 


lites robbing the Ægyptians, and deſtroying the 


Canaanites. 

. THAT which gave Duke Lauderdale a juſter 
of offence was, that one Carſtairs, much 

employed fince that time in greater matters, was 

taken in a ſhip that came from Rotterdam. He 


himſelf eſcaped out of their hands: But his letters 


were taken. They had a great deal writ in white 


ink; which ſhewed , that the deſign of ſending 


him over was, to know in what diſpoſition the 


people were, promiſing arms and other neceſſaries, 
if they were in a condition to give the Govern- 
ment any diſturbance. But the whole was ſo 
darkly writ, much being referred to the bearer , 
that it was not poſſible to underſtand what lay hid 
under ſo many myſterious expreſſions, Upon this 


Mm 3 4 


Deſigns 
from Hol- 
land to raiſe 
a rebellion 
in Scotland, 
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A farther 
Iadulgence 
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a ſevere proſecution of Conventicles was ſet on 


arbitrary fines. Lord Athol made of this in one 


week 1900 l. fter]. I did all I could to moderate 


this fury: But all was in vain. Duke Lauderdat 
broke out into the moſt frantick fits of rage poſlible. 
When I was once faying to him, was that a time 
to drive them intoa rebellion? Yes, ſaid he, would 
to God they would rebel, that ſo he might bring 


over an army of Irish Papiſts to cut all their throat 


Such as this ſeemed to furniſh work for a phy- 
fician, rather than for any other fort of men. But 


alter he had let himſelf looſe into theſe fits-for near 


a month, he calmed all on the ſudden: Perhaps 
upon ſome fignification from the King; for the 
party complained to their friends in London, who 
had ſtill fome credit at Court. , 

HE called for me all on the ſudden, and put me 
in mind of the project I had laid before him, of 
putting all the outed Minifters by couples into 
pariſhes.: So that inſtead of wandring about the 
country, to hold Conventicles in all places, the) 
might be fixed to a certain abode, and every one 
might have the half of a benefice. I was till of 


the ſame mind: And fo was Lieghtown; who 


compared this to the gathering the coals thit 


were ſcattered over the houſe , ſetting it all on 


fire, into the chimney , where they might burn away 
fafely.Duke Lauderdale ſet about it immediately: 
And the benefit of the Indulgence was extended to 
3 Churches, This, if followed as to that 
of doubling them in a pariſh, and of confining them 
within their pariſhes, would have probably laid 3 
flame that was ſpreading over the Nation, and 
was ge" to re focal in conckabon, Bye Duke 
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paſs from hot to cold ones, always in extreams. 

So this of doubling them, which was the chief 

part of our ſcheme, was quite neglected. Single 

Miniſters went into thoſe Churches: And thoſe, 

who. were not yet provided for, went about the 

country holding Conventicles very boldly , without 

| rgint; And no care at all was taken of the 

Church. . 2 | s 5 

= SHARP and his inſtruments took occaſion from CLeigbteun 
this to complain , that the Church was ruined by fie ang 

Leightoun's means. And I wanted not my ſhare 10 leave his 

in the charge. And indeed the remiſineſs of the See. 

government was ſuch, that there was juſt cauſe of 

complaint. Great numbers met in the fields. Men 

went to thoſe meetings with ſuch arms as they 

had. And we were blamed for all this. It was 

ſaid, that things went ſo far beyond what a prin- 

ciple of moderation could ſuggeſt, that we did 

certainly deſign to ruine and overturn the conſti- 1 

tution Leigbtonm upon all this concluded he could 

do no good on either fide: He had gained no 

ground on the Preſbyterians, and was ſuſpected 

and hated by the Epiſcopal party. So he reſolved 

to retire from all publick employements, and to 

ſpend the reſt of his days in a corner, far from 

noiſe and buſmeſs, and to give himſelf wholly to 

Tory his reve de of healing and reform 

carry on his great of healing and reformin 

the —2 which he had ſet his heart. He 

had gathered together many inſtances out of Ohurch 

hiſtory of Biſhops that had left their Sees, and 

retired from the world: And was much plea ſed 


and with theſe He and 1 had many diſcourſes on this 
ue Wy *gument. I thought a man ought to be determined 
dh; Mm 4 by 


— 
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the effect of ſecret pride, and an indignation againſt i 
providence. He on the other hand ſaid, his wark 
ſeemed to be at an end: He had no more to do, 
unleſs he had a mind to pleaſe himſelf with the lazy 
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by the providence of God, and to continue inthe 
Paton he was in, tho he could not do all the good 
in it that he had propoſed to himmſeif: He might 
do good in a private way by his example, and by 
his labours, more than he himſelt could know: 


And as a man ought to ſubmit to ſickneſs, poverty, 
or other afflictions, when they are laid on him by 
the hand of providence; fo I thought the labouring 


without ſucceſs was indeed a very great trial of 
patience, yet ſuch labouring in an ungrateful em- 
ployment was a croſs, and ſo was to be born with 
ſubmiſſion; and that a great uneaſineſs under that, 
or the forſaking a ſtation becauſe of it > might by 


enjoying a good revenue. So he could not be 
wrought on by all that could be laid before him; 


but followed Duke Lauderdale to Court, and 


begged leave to retire from his Archbiſhoprick. 
The Duke would by no means conſent to this 
So he deſired, that he might be allowed to do it 
within a year. Duke Lauderdale thought ſo much 


time was gained: So to be rid of his importunities 
he moved the King to promiſe him, that, if he 


did not change his mind, he would within the 
ear accept of his reſignation. He came back much 
Pleaſed with what he had obtained; and ſaid to 


me upon it, there was now but one uneaſy ſtage 
between him and reſt, and he would wreſtle thio 


it the beſt he could. | 
AND now I am come to the period that I ſe 
out for this book. The world was now in a 


egmbuſtion, ſet on by the ambition ef the * 
: | p 0 


— 
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af France, and ſupported by the feebleneſs' and 
rreachery of the Court of England. A ftand was 
made by the Prince of Orange, and the Elector ef 
Brandenburgh. But the latter, not being in time 
aſſiſted by the Emperor, was forced to accept of 
ſuch conditions as he could obtain. This winter 
there was great practice in all the Courtsof Europe, 
alleep; and to make the world look on their King's 
| deſign in that campaign, as a piece of glory, fo 
the humbling of a rich and proud Common-wealth; 
and that, as ſoon as that was done ſuitably to the 
dignity of the Great Monarch, he would give 
pece to the world, after he had ſhewn that no- 
5 thing could ſtand before his arms. But the opening 
the progreſs of theſe negotiations, and the turn 
ery affairs of Europe took, belongs to the next 
* eee 
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. o the n of King Charles-IT's rag, 
| 1}. from the 1 1673, the year 1687 ji 
7 i he died. 


„** a firm 
652. T ltherto the reign- of King Charles was But un 
Ta: tty 5 5 calm at home. A inta 2 
6 — 4 1 9 of a long civil war was tion, 
ihe King. 8 not y ba | brought into jealoufics and bea R 


fears, which were the feeds of diftrattion, and 
might end in new confufions and troubles. But 

| IRENE given ſuch broad intimations 

- an ill defign, both on our religion and the civi 
* Conflraton aided 4 
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ys now gpen and barefaced. In the King's pre 
ſence the Court-flatterers were always magnifying 
| abſolute government, and reflefting on the info». 
lence of a Houſe of Commons. Ihe King laid — 
once to the Earl of Eſſex, as he told me,; that he | 

did not wiſh to be like a Grand Signior, with 

ſome mutes about him, and bags of bowſtrings to 

ſtrangle men, as he had a mind to it: But he did not 

think be was a King, as long as a company offellows 

were looking into all his actions, and examining 

his Miniſters, as well as his accounts. He rec- 

koned , now he had ſet the Church party at ſuch 
3 diſtance from the Diſſenters, that it was impoſ 
ſible to make them join in oppoſition to his de- 
ſgns. He! hoped, the Church party would be 
always fubmiſſive: And he had the Diſkenters at 


mercy. | — 

"Tit pee d af the Ei your W age: 

ned all mens eyes. The King's own religion was 
ſulpected, as his brother's was declared: And the 

whole conduct ſhewed a deſign to govern by the | 
8 French model. A French General was brought 
oer to command our armies. Count Schomberg , Pcbagt z, 
"off who was a German by birth, tho his mother — 
was an Exgliſi woman, was ſent over. He was the Army. 
a firm Proteſtant, and ferved ar firſt, in Holland. 

But upon the Tran of Oranges 8 

inta France, where he grew into ſo high a reputa- 

tion, that he Was 4-4 ꝗ and not raiſed to 

be a Marſhal, only on the account of his religi- 

on. He was a calm man, of great application 

and conduct. He thought much better than he 

(poke. He was a man of true judgment, of great 

probity , and of an humble and. obliging temper: 

And it any other time of his life be . 


n : 
SIWED: 
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165 


minded buſineſs: And every thing that was faidi 


of 
agreed with his wiſe to take Orders, and to ahi 
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bow y oo. acceptable to che Englich. But now be 


ed on as one ſent over from France ty 
dt, our army under a French diſcipline: And ſb 
he was hated by the Nation, and not much lovel 
by the Court. He was always preſſing the King 
to declare himſelf the head of the Proteſtant pati 
He preſs d him likewiſe to bring his brother ove 
from Popery: But the King ſaid to hin 
you know my brother long ago, that he is as 1 
as a mule. He liked the way of Charenton ſo wel 
that he went once a week to Landon to the Freu 
Church there, that was according to that fom 
So the Duke and Lord Curd looked on him 
a Presbyterian, and an unfit man for their purpok 
The Duke ot Buckingham , hated him; Per 
hoped to have commanded my ay 1 
an army is a very unacceptable thing to the Ex 
N 50 ſo it — to 13 ta odious, wha 
commanded by a General ſent over from Fran, 
Schomberg told me, he ſaw it was impoflible the 


the King could bring any great defign to a gol 


effect: He lo ved his eaſe ſo much, I he neue 


hirn of affiirs was heard with fo little Attention 
that it made no impreſfion. 
THE Miniftry was all broke to pieces. Tit 
h Duke of Buckingham was alone, hated by all, 
he hated all the reſt. But he went ſo entirelyi int 
all the ill deſigns , that the King conſidered hin 
and either loved or feared him fo much, that 
had a'deep root with him: Lord Clifford 
firm to the —_ and was heated with the aig 
in Popery , even to enthuſiaſm, | 
jeva, if the defign had ſucceeded , hel 


was 
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© « Cardin Ps hat. He grew violent; and could * 
Ca ſpeak with patience of the Church of Englend, 
and of the Clergy. The Earl of Artingyonthioaghs.s 
that the 2 Lag ee and d 2 was ne- 

dary for t to make up with his people in 
dhe 7 manner he could. The Earlof Shaftsbury 
Was reſolved” to fave himſelf on any terms. 

THE money was exhauſted: Soit wis necefſiry A ſeſſion of 
to have: a ſeſſion of Parliament. And one was Parliament 
called in the beginning of the year. At the opening 
t, the King excuſed the iſſuing out the writs , as 
done to faye time, and to have a full Houſe at 
the firſt opening! But he left that matter wholly to | 
| them: He ſpoke-of the Declaration for liberty of 3 

conſcience in another ſtyle: He ſaid, he had feen : 
the good eflects of it; and that he would ſtick to 
it, and maintain it: He ſaid, he was engaged in 
a war for the honour of the Nation, and therefore 
he demanded the ſupplies that were neceſſary to 
carry it on. On theſe heads Lord Shaftsbury 
enlarged. But no part offhisſpeech vvas more amazing 
than that, ſpeaking of the war with the Dytch, he 
ſaid  Delenda eſt Caribago. Vet. wyhile he made | 
a baſe complying” ſpeech in favour of the Court | 
and of the war, de e er n 
with another 

THE Houſe of Commons was upon this all in The Dea 
a fame. They ſaw Popery and nay 33 — 
bottom. Vet, that they at Sor legal. 
much at once they reſolvec 


egcbealy to break 


the whole deſign of Popery. "They" rue the 
matter ofthe Declaration; whether it was ac 


to law, or not. It was plainly an annulling of the 
penal Law, made both againſt Papiſts and Diſ- 
ele, IR Was faid, that tho, che King had a 
W's. | power 
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the ſupremacy was only to | 
riſdiction ; and 


legality of the Patent 


law. And they ſer that forth in an addreſs 18 the 
Kigg + in whigh they pred ge 8 fe 


— — 
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73. mor unaniniity enough, to finiſh one this feflion; 


For it went no farther than a ſecond reading: - 
put was dropt in the Committee. But this prudent La 
Y "behaviour of theirs did ſo ſoften the Church pary, Th 
that there was no thore votes nor bills. offered x Ch 
? ' againſt them, even in that angry Parliament, tut wh 
3 3 formely ſo ſevere upon reid 1 * KK 
8 Court Mas now in great perplexity. 
d thy gue my ee, is the He. il 
_Ggn for Popery: And if they gave not way to it, 
there wag an end of the wal The French could = 
' Fo 70 iſ} 8 Wh fo much ones bs as was 5 1 
_ ecllary: And the ſhutting up the Exchequer had | 
put an end to ill credit. The Court tried whit 15 
_ Could be done in the Houſe of Lords. Lord rd 
Clifford reſolyed to aſſert the Declaration with il gr! 
the force, and all the arguments, he could briqg Burl 
for it. He ſhewed the heads he intended to (pee if he 
on to the King, who approvedof then, and fug- 105 
Kae ſome other hints to him. He began ar 
dhe debate with rough words: He called the vote kava 
| Fk the Commons Monffrum borrendum ing, Bl Kine 
a Aud run oh in a very high ſtrain. He ſaid all thi 
: could be faid ,* with great heat, and many indecen: 


-expreffioris. When he had done, the Earlof Sbafi. 
Suary, to the amazement ofthe whole Houſe, fad, 
be muſt differ from the Lord that ſpoke laſt 700, 
e. He ſaid, while thoſe matters were debate 
© out of doors, he might think with others, that 
the Supremacy, aſſerted as it was by law, di 
Warrant the Declaration: But now that ſuch a Houle 
of Commons , fo loyal and affectionate to the 
King were of another mind, he ſubmitted fi 
dealer to theirs: They were the was" 
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Council: They muſt both adviſe and ſupport him: 
They had done it; and would do it ſtill , if their 
Laws and their Religion were once ſecuretothem. 
The King was all in fury to be thusforſaken by his 


1675. 


Chancellor: And told Lord CHfrd, how welle 


was pleaſed with his ſpeech, and how highly be 


on, and upon a diviſion the Court had the majo- 


| was offended with the other. The debate went 


rity. But againſt that vote about thirty of the moſt 


conſiderable of the Houſe proteſted. Sothe Court 
ſaw , they had gained nothing in carrying a vote, 
that drew after it ſuch a proteſtation. | 
THIS matter took ſoon after that a quick'turn. 
It had been much debated in the cabinet, what 
the King ſhould do. Lord Cord and Duke Lau- 
derdale were for the King's ſtanding his ground. 
Sir Elks Leightoum aſſured me, that the Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Berkeley offered tothe King, 
if he would bring the army to town , that they 
would take out of both Houſes the Members that 
made the oppoſition. He fancied , the thing might 
have been eaſily brought about, and that, if the 
King would have acted with the ſpirit that he 
ſometimes put on, they might have carried their 
buſineſs, Duke Lauderdale talked of bringing an 


army out of Scorland, and ſeizing on'Newcaſtle. & 


preſod this with as much vehemence, as if he had 
been able to have executed it. Lord Clifford ſaid 
to the King, his people did now ſee thro} all his 


deſigns: And therefore he muſt reſolve to make 


himſelf maſter at once, or be for ever ſubiect to 
much jealouſie and contempt. The Earls of Shafts- 
bury and Arlington preſſed. the King on the other 
hand to give the Parliament full content : Andthey 


| undertook to procure him money for carrying on 


Nn the 


The va- 
r:ety of 
Opinions 
in the 
King's 
Council. 
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the war: And, if he was ſacceſeful in that, he 

might eaſily recover what he muſt in thisextremit inc 

part with. This ſuited the King's own temper: Vet the 

| the Duke held him in ſulpence. de 
The French Colbert s brother, Croiſy, was then the French ag 
advil. the Embaſſador here. Lord Arlington poſſeſſe _ anc 
Veld to the him with ſuch an apprehenſion of the madnel a the 
Facliam-ur. violent counſels, and that the leaſt of the ill effech wa 
they might have would be the leaving the wu 1 © 
© wholly on the French King, and that it wouldbe thei 
impoſſible to carry it on, if the-King ſhould u Lo 

to ſuch extremities, as ſome were driving him u had 

at home; that he gained him both to preſs ti: WW had 

King and his brother to comply with the Pa him 
ment, and to fend an expreis to his own malte, WW kno 
repreſenting the whole matter in the light in whic WW and 

Lord Arlington had {et it before him. agen 

IN the aſternoon of the day in which the matte WW What 

had been argued in the Houſe of Lords, the E was : 

of Shaftsbury and Arlington got all thole Membe the { 

of the Houſe of Commons on whom they haday the fe 
influence, (and who had money from the ki enem 

and were his ſpies, but had leave to vote with te ſpeecf 

party againſt the Court, for procuring, them in it } 

more credit,) to go privately. to him, and to ta was t 

bim that upon Lord Cliferd's ſpeech the Hui ele: 

was in ſuch fury, that probably they would hu that th 

gone to ſome high votes and impeachments: f King 

the Lord Shaftsbury ſpeaking on the other f he Bac 
reſtrained them: They believed, he ſpoke be, v 

 _ King's ſenſe, as the other did the Duke's: I ſhould 
_ . calmed them. So made the King apprehenv and w 
that the Lord C s ſpeech, with which E Cora 

had been ſo much offended, was really a gi down 
round}: 


ſervice done him: And they perſuaded him -m_ 


/ Ring CHARLES II. 62; 
that te mir now. ſave himſelf, and obtain an 1673. 
indemnity for his Miniſters, if he would part with 
the Declaration, and paſs: the Bill. This was ſo The King 
dexrrouſly managed by Lord Arlingtan, who got e 
a great number of the Members to go one after 4.11," 
another to the King, who by concert ſpoke all 
the ſame language; that before night the King 
was quite changed, and ſaid to his brother, that 
Lord Cifford had undone himſelf , and had ſpoiled 
their buſineſs by his mad ſpeech ; and that, tho? 
Lord Shaftsbury had ſpoke like a rogue, yet that 
had ſtopt a fury which the indiſcretion of the other 
bad kindled, to ſuch a degree that he could ſerve 
him no longer. i1e gave him leave to let him 
know all this. The Duke was ſtruck with this; 
and imputed it wholly to Lord Arlingion's man- 
agement. In the evening he told Lord Clifford 
what the King had ſaid. The Lord Ciford, who 
was naturally a vehement man, went upon that to 
the King, who ſcarce knew how ta look him in 
the face. Lord C/ford faid , he knew how many 
enemies he muſt needs make to himſelf by his 
ſppeech in the Houſe of Lords: But he hoped that 
In it he both ſerved and pleaſed the King, and 
was therefore the leſs concerned in every thing 
elſe; But he was ſurpriſed to find by the Duke > 
that the King was now of another mind, The 
King was in ſome confuſion : He owned, that all 
he had ſaid was right in it ſelf: But he ſaid, that 
he, who had ſat᷑ long in the Houſe of Commons. 
| ſhould have conſidered better what they could bear, 
and what the neceffity of his affairs required, Lord 
Ciford in his firſt heat was inclined to have laid 
down his white ſtaff, and to have expoſtulated . 
roundly with the King. Bur a cooler thought 
+ Wh ſtop'd 


— 
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ſtop'd him. He. reckoned he muſt now retire: 


And therefore he had a mind to take ſome care of 


his family in the way of doing it: So he reſtrain- 


ed himſelf; and faid , he was forry that his belt 
meant ſervices were ſo ill underſtood. Soon after 


this, letters came from the French King, preffing 


the King to do all that was neceſſary to procure 
money of his Parliament, ſince he could not ben 


the charge of the War alone. He alſo writ tothe 


Duke, and excuſed the advice be gave upon the 


_ neceſſity of affairs; but promiſed faithfully roeſpoul 


his concerns, as ſoon as he got out of the Wa, 
and that he would never be eaſy, till he recoverel 


that which he was now forced to let go. Som 


O. born 


made Lord 


Tteaſurer. 


parts of theſe tranſactions I had from the Dube, 


and from Duke Lauderdale: The reſt, that teh 
ed to the Lord Clifrd, Titus told me, he hul 
from his own mouth. ar, 

AS ſoon as Lord Cord faw he muſt looſe th 
white ſtaff, he went to the Duke of Buckinghan 
who had contributed much to the procuring it. 
him; and told him, he brought him the firſt notic 
that he was to loſe that place to which he hu 
helped him, and that he would affiſt him to procut 
it to ſome of his friends. After they had talk 
round all that were in any fort capable of it, at 
had found great objections to every one of theth 
they at laſt pitched on Sir Thomas Osborn, a Genth 
man of Torkshire , whoſe eſtate was much ſunt 
He was a very plauſible ſpeakex. but too copia 
and could not eaſily make an end of his diſcoutt 
He had been always among the high Cavalien 
And miſſing perferment he had oppoſed the Colt 

much, and was one of Lord Clarendor's bitted 


enemies. He gave himſelfgreat liberties in diſcoui 


- 


tinue | 
oppoſi 
1 
pereſt 
of the 
to nam 
end w. 
gained 
to car 


ched t. 
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re of and did not ſeem to have any regard to truth, or 
rain - ſo much as to the appearances of it; and was an 
delt implacable enemy: But he had a peculiar way to 
after make his friends depend on him, and to believe 
ffing be was true to them. He was a poſitive, and un- 
ocur: dertaking man: So he gave the King great eaſe, by 
tber aſſuring him all things would go according to his 
to the mind in the next ſeſſion of Parliament. And when 
n the his hopes failed him, he had always ſome excuſe 
(pour ready to put the miſcarriage upon. And by this 
Wu, means he got into the higheſt degree of confidence 
wetel with the King, and maintained it the longeſt, of 


all that ever ſerved him. | 

The King now went into new meaſures. He 
called for the Declaration, and ordered the ſeal put 
to it to be broken. So the Act for the taking the 
Sacrement,' andthe Teſt againſt Tranſubſtantiation 


Some 
Juke, | 
t rena. 
je hal 


oſe th went on: And together with it an Act of Grace 
ben, pa'd » wich was deſired chiefly to cover the Mi- 
2 it e miſtry, who were all very obnoxious by their late 
| notin actings. The Court deſired at leaſt 1 200000 J. 
he hull for. that ſum was neceſſary to the carrying on the 
proon war. The great body of thoſe who oppoled the 
tate Court had reſolved to give only 600000 l. which 


It and 
f theffh 
Gene 
ch ſull 
copiolh 


ſcout 


was enough to procure a peace, but not to con- 
tinue the war. Garroway and Lee had led the 
ppolition to the Court all this ſeſſion in the Houle 
of Commons: So they were thought the pro- 
pereſt to name the ſurn.. Above eighty ofthe chief 
of the party had met over night, and had agreed 
to name Goo0co). But Garroway named 1 200000, 
2nd was ſeconded. in it by Lee. So this ſurpriſe 
gained that great ſum , which enabled the Court 
to carry on the war. When their party reproa- 
ched theſe perſons for it, they faid, they had 
| | Nn 3 tried 


2 


- g — 
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1673. tried ſome of the Court as to the ſum intended to 
de named, who had affured them, the whole 
agreement would be broke, if they offered ſo 
ſmall a ſutn: And this made them venture on the 
double of it. They had good rewards from the 
Court: And yet they continued ſtill voting an the 
other fide. They ſaid, they had got good pen- 
nyworths for their money: A fure law ogainſt 
Popery, which had clauſes in it never uſed before; 
for all that continued in office after the time lapſed, 
they not taking the Sacrement, and not renown: 
cing Tranfubſtantiation (which came to be called 
the Teſt, and the Act from it the Teſt Act, 
were rendred incapable of holding any office : Al 


\ 
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tze Acts they did in it were declared invalid and 
illegal, beſides a fine ot 500 J. to the diſcoverer. 


Vet upon that Cavenaiſb, now Duke of Deum 
; ſbire, ſaid, that when much money was given 

| to buy a law againſt Popery , the forceofthe mo- 
ney would be ſtronger in order to the bringing 


* it in, than the law could be for keeping it out. 
= I never knew a thing of this nature carried ſo ſud- 
= : denly, and fo artifictaly, in the Houſe of Com- 
=_ - mons, as this was, to the great amazement ofthe 


Dutch, who relied on the Parliament, and did 
| not doubt but that a peace on England would 

| be procured by their interpoſition. | 
| * III Us this memorable ſeſſion ended. It w 
=. The Duke indeed much the beſt ſeſſion of that long Parla- 


nien ment. The Church party ſhewed a noble ze 
3 for their religion: And the Diſſenters got great 
fons, reputation by their filent deportment. Aſter the 
ſeflion was over, the Duke carried all his com- 
miſſions to the King, and wept as he delivered 
them up: But the King ſhewed no concern at al. 


Yet 
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| Yet he put the Adrniraly in h Commiſion com- 
poſed wholly: of the Duke's creatures: So that the 


9550 left the Treaſury, and was ſucceeded by 
 Orborn, who was ſoon after made Earl of Dandy. 
The Earl of Shaftsbury had loſt the King's favour 
quite; But it was not thought fit to lay him aſide, 
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lake and betray any thing, rather than run any 
r himſelf. Prince Rupert was ſent to command 


MI OO 8778684 


atures: Sa they. croſs'd him all they could, and 
complained of every thing he did. In a word they 
ſuid, he had neither ſenſe nor conduct leſt. Little 
could be expected from a fleet ſo. commanded, 
and ſo divided. He had two or three engage- 


11111110 en ws 


Wer 
ir 


|| 


any Na. 


| | 


both ſides, but were of no preat » conſequence, 
and were drawn battels. None of the French 
(ſhips engaged, except one, who charged their 
Admiral for his ill conduct: But, inſtead of re- 
ward, he was clapt in the Baftille upon his return 
to France. : This opened the eyes and mouths of 
the whole Nation. All men cried out, and ſaid, 


| 
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lth; 
itn 14d. 
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the fleet. But the Captains were the Duke's cre- 


— 


— they might have the pleaſure to ſee the D urch 5 and 8 


Aue 


A 


j 
| 
li 


wy 


taok care to preſerve themſelves. Count Schom- 


+ 4.2 — 


{ 
{ 


to have the matter examined. Otherwiſe , if 


ſatisfaction was not given to the Nation, he was 
Nn 4 FG ſure 


berg told me, he preſs'd the French Embaſlador 


1673. 


— of the navy was ſtill in his hands. Lord 


kill it ſhould appear what ſervice he could do them 
in another ſeſſion of Parliament. Lord Arlington 
bad loſt the Duke more than any other. Helog-. 
' ked/on him as a pitiful coward, who would for- 


ments with the Dutch, that were well fought on 


we were engaged in a war by the French, that 


ns deſtroy one another, while they knew our 
ſees and ports, and learned all our methods, bur 


7 


—_ 
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fant ſure the next Parliament would break the alliance 
N by the Embaſlador's coldneſs he ſaw , 85 
Frenth Admiral had acted according to his inſttuc 
tions. So Schomberg made haſte toget out of Ex- 
18 gland, to prevent an addreſs to ſend him away: 
io And he'was by that time as. [ weary of F the Court, 
as the Court was of him. 
The Duke THE Duke was now eig for cot 
rears for _— He made addreſſes to the Lady -Bellaſs ,the 
' a econ! Widow of the Lord Bellafiss ſen. She was a 
me" zealous Proteſtant, tho ſhe was married into 
Popiſh family. She was a woman of much life, 
And great vivacity, but of a very ſmall proportion 
of beauty; as the Duke was often obſerved to be 
led by his amouts to objects that had no extraord- 
nary charms. Lady Bellafis gained ſo much on 
the Duke, that he gave her a promiſe under bi 
hand to marry her. And he ſent Coleman to her 
to draw her over to Popery: But in that ſhe could 
4 not be moved: When ſome of her friends reproach 
2 ed her for admitting the Duke fo freely to ſee her, 
5 ſhe could not bear it, but ſaid, ſhe ould ſhew 
| that his addreſſes to her were honourable: When 
this came to the Lord Bellaſis' S's ears, who was het 
father in law, and was à zealous Papiſt, and 
| kane how intractable the Lady was in thoſe mat- 
| ters, he gave the whole deſign of bringing in thei | 
religion for gone, if that was not quickly broke: . 
S8o be, pretending a zeal for the King, and the 
= ' Duke's honour, went and told the King all he bal 
heard. The King ſent for the Duke, and toil 
him, ir was too much that he had plaid the foo 
once: That was not to be done a ſecond time, 
and at, ſuch an age. The Lady was allo ſo 
threatened ,. that ſhe gave up the — n _ 
ept 
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_ of King CHARLES H. 610 


There was an Archducheſs of Inſprack, to whom 
marriage was ſolemnly propoſed + Bur, the Em- 
preſs happening to die at that time, the Emperor 
himſelt married her. After that a match was 
propoſed to the Duke of Madera s daughter, which 

c effect. But becauſe thoſe at Rome were not 
willing to conſent to it, unleſs ſhe might have a 
publick Chapel, which the Court would not 
hearken to, another marriage was propoſed for 
a daughter of the Duke of Crequi. I faw a long 


1673. 


* 


ketter of the Duke's writ to Sir William Lockhart 


upon this ſubject with great anxiety. He apprehend- 
ed, if he was not married before the ſeſſion of 
Parliament, that they would fall on that matter, 
and limit him ſo, that he ſhould never be able to 
marry to his content: He was vexed at the ſtiffneſs 
of the Court of Rome, who were demanding terms 
that could not be granted: He had ſent a poſitive 
order to the Earl of Peterborough , who was 
negotiating the buſineſs at Modena, to come away 
by ſuch a day, if all was not conſented to: In 


the mean while he hoped, the King of Frante 


would not put that mortification on him, as to 
expoſe him to the violence of the Parliament; (I 


uſe his own words) but that he would give order 


for diſpatching that matter with all poſſible haſte. 
But, while he was thus perplexed, the Court of 
Rome yielded : And ſo the Duke married that 
Lady by proxy: And the Earl of Pererborough 
br ughe her over thro Fraxce. , _ 5 
: 1990 Swedes offered at was time a mediation 
in order to a peace: And Cologn was propoſed to 
be the place of treaty. The King ond the 
Earl of Sunderland, Sir Lionel Fenkins, and Sir 
7 OE ES 


A tteaty 
opened at 
Cologn. 
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4 JoſephWilkamſan,thither, to be his Plenipotentiaries 
1673 Lord Sunderland was a man of a clear and ready 
Lord San- apprehenſion, and a quick decifion in buſineſ, 
EN of derland's He had too much heat both of imagination and 
charattere paſſion, and was apt to ſpeak very freely both of 
_ perſons and things. His own notions were always 
good. But he was a man of great expence: And, 
| in order to the ſupporting himſelf went into 
IS the prevailing counſels, at Court: So he changed 
des often, with little regard either to religion, 

or the intereſt of his country. He raiſed 
enemies to himſelf by the contempt with which 
he treated thoſe who differed from him. Hehad 
indeed the ſuperior genius to all the men of buſineſs 
that I have yet known, And he had the dexterity 
of infinuating himſelf ſo entirely into the greateſt 
degree of confidence with three ſucceeding Prin- 
ces, who ſet up on very different intereſts, that 
he came by this to loſe himſelf ſo much, that 
even thoſe who eſteemed his parts, depended litit 

on his firmneſs 

The neaty I HE treaty of Cogn was of a ſhort cont 
broke off. Nuance: For the Emperor 5 looking on Furſien- 
| berg, the Dean of Cologn: 5 and Biſnop of Stras. 
bourg, aiterwards advanced to be Cardinal, who 
was the Elector's Plenipotentiary at that treaty , as 
a ſubject of the Empire > who had betrayed it, 
ordered him to be ſeized on. The French look'l 
on this as ſuch a violation of the paſ-ports , that 
they et it up for a preliminary, before they would 
enter upon a treaty, to have him ſet at liberty. 
 MASTRICHT was taken this ſummer ; n 
which the Duke of Monmouth diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf ſo eminently , that he was much confidere 


upon it. The King of France was there. * al thin 
; TN EY, the 


3 


the taking of  Maſtricht he went to Nancy in 


Lorraine, and left the Prince of Conde with the 
army in Flanders, Turemie having the command 


of that on the upper Rhine againſt the Germans; 


for the Emperor and the whole Empire were now 


noaped. | | 
; 507 I return now to the intrigues of our Court. 
came up this ſummer , in order to the publiſhing 
the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. I had lett 
geotland under an univerſal diſcontent. The whole 
adminiſtration there was both violent and corrupt, 
and ſeemed to be formed on a French model. Ihe 
Parliament had in the year 1663, in order to the 
bringing our trade to a balance with England, given 
the King in truſt a power to lay impoſitions on 
foreign commodities. So upon that a great duty 
was lately laid upon Frexch falt, in order to the 
better vending the ſalt made at home : Upon which 
it was fold very dear. And that raited great com- 
plaints: For, tho? the ſalt was exceſſive dear, yet it 
did not ſerve all purpoſes. All people looked on 
this, as the beginning of a gabel. An impoſition 
was alſo laid on Tobacco : And all brandy was 
prohibited to be imported, but not to be retailed : 
So thoſe who had the grant of the ſeizures fold 
them, and raiſed the price very much Theſe 


occalioned monopolies: And the price of thoſe 
| things that were of great conſumption among the 


Commons was much raiſed : So that a truſt lodged 


with the Crown was now abuſed in the higheſt 


degree. As theſe things provoked the body of 
the people, ſo Duke Lauderdale info'ence, and 
his engroſſing every thing to himſelf, and to a few 
of his friends, and his wife and his brother ſetting 
al things to fale, raiſed a yery high diſcontent all 


1673s 


The affairs 
of Scotland 


over 
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over the Natien. The affairs of the Church wer, be 
altogether neglected: So that in all reipects ve ſoc 

were quite out of joint. IP | By 

I went up with a full reſolution to do my coun. for 

18 try all the ſervice I could, and to deal very plain) hir 
—_  . 4 with the Duke of Lauderdale, reſolving if I could lin 
= do no good, to retire from all affairs, and tn Wil 01 
meddle no more in publick buſineſs. Tloſt indeed de 

my beſt friend at Court: Sir Robert Murray died fac 
ſuddenly at that time. He was the wiſeſt, and up 
worthieſt man of the age, and was as anotherfa. in 

ther to me. I was ſenſible how much I loſt in 80 

ſo critical a conjuncture, being bereft of the true aſſi 

and faithfulleſt friend I had ever known: And ſol wa 

ſaw , I was in danger of committing great errors do 

| for want of ſo kind a monitor. Kii 
Lauderda- AT my coming to Court, Duke Lauderdak ſta) 
ies delign. took me into his cloſet, and asked me the ſtateof Las 
Scotland. I upon that gave him a very punctui opp 

and true account of ic. He ſeemed to think that If 

J aggravated matters; and alked me, if the King cen 

ſhould need an army from Scotland to tame thoſe aſe 

in England, whether that might be depended of t 
on? I told him, certainly not: The Commons in On 

the ſouthern parts were all Presbyterians: And the me 
Nobility thought they had been ill uſed , and were me. 
generally diſcontented, and only waited for an oc- E 
caſion to ſhew it. He ſaid, he was of another lice 

mind: The hope of the ſpoil of England would me 
fetch them all in. I anſwerd, the King was ther 
ruined if ever he truſted to that: And I added, part 
that with relation to other more indifferent perſons, of tl 

who might be otherwiſe ready enough to puſh the 
their fortunes without any anxious enquiries into Pleat 


the grounds they went on, yet even theſe would 
they went even = 


| Pleaſed with it. He was at that time ſo much 


* 


not truſt the King, ſince he had fo lately ſaid, 
he would ſtick to his Declaration, and yet had 
ſoon after given it up. He ſaid, Hinc ille Lacry- 
1: But the King was forſaken in that matter, 
for none ſtuck to him but Lord Chford, and 
himſelf: And then he ſet himſelf into a fit of rai- 
ling at Lord Shaftsbury. 1 was ſtruck with this 
converſation: And by it I clearly ſaw into the 
deſperate deſigns of the Court, which were as 
fooliſh, as they were wicked: For I knew, that 
upon the leaſt diſorder in England they were ready 
in Scotland to have broke out into a rebellion - 
So far were they from any inclination to have 
aſſiſted the King in the maſtering of England. I 
was much perplexed in my ſelf what I ought to 
do, whether I ought not to have tried to givethe 
King a truer view. of our affairs: But I reſolved to 
ſtay for a fit opportunity. I tried the Ducheſs of 
Lauderdale, and ſet before her the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion that Scotland was groaning under: But 
I faw ſhe got too much by it to be any way con- 
cerned at it. They talked of going down to hold 
a ſeſſion of Parliament in Scotland: I warned them 
of their danger. But they deſpiſed all I could fay : 
Only great offers were made tomy ſelf, to make 
me wholly theirs, which made no impreſſion on 


me. | | 54k by 

HE carried me to the King, and propoſed the 
licenſing my Memoirs to him. The King bid 
me bring them to him; and ſaid, he would read 
them himſelf. He did read ſome parts of them, 
particularly the account I gave of the ill conduct 


of the Biſhops , that occafioned the beginning of 


the wars; and told me, that he was well 


ef king CHARLES II. 633 


167% 


The King 
liked my 
Memoirs. 
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offended with the Ergh5b Biſhops for oppoſing 
the toleration , that he ſeemed much > Lars, 

inſt them. He 1455 me back my book to car. 
ry it to Secretary Coventry, in order to the licen. 
ſing it. The Secretary ſaid, he would read it al 
himſelf : So this obliged me to a longer ſtay than 
I intended. Sir Etis Leightoun carried me to the 
Duke of Buckingham, with whom J paſs d almoſ 


_ a whole night; and happened ſo far to pleaſe hin, / 
that he, who was apt to be fired with a ney Ear. 
acquaintance, gave ſuch a character of me to the ¶ cith 
King, that ever after that he took much notice f Pap 
me , and faid, he would hear me preach. He Cor 
ſeemed well pleaſed with my ſermon; and ſpot tere 
of it in a ſtrain that drew much enyy on me. that 
HE ordered me to be ſworn a Chaplain, and but 
admitted me to a Jong private audience, thatlaſte! WW We 
above an hour, in which I took all the freedom ſtud 
 whith him that I thought became my profeſſion ever 
He run me into a long diſcourſe about the authori- WW. He 
ty of the Church, which he thought we made he f 
much of in our diſputes with the Diſſenters, and ſeem 
then took it all away when we dealt with the Pr Wait 
= I ſaw plainly what he aimed at in this: Ad bim: 

I quickly convinced him, that there was a gret on tk 
Gifference between an authority of government in ed m 
things indifferent, and à pretence to infallibiliy. to en 
Nie complained heavily of the Biſhops for neglet- Sor. 
ing the true concerns of the Church, and following entre 
Ooburts fo much, and being ſo engaged in partes. Wi ters « 
I went thro? ſome other things with relation toli WW thing 
courſe of life, and entred into many particulars wit Wy other 
much freedom. He bore it all very well; & thank! BWW upon 
me for it: Some things he freely ee rar 


ſuch as living with another man's wife: Oth- 1673- 
er things he excuſed, and thought God 
would not damn a man for a little irregular plea- 

ſure. He ſeemed. to take all I had ſaid very 

kindly: And during my ſtay at Court he uſed 

me in ſo particular a manner, that I was con- 
fidered as a man growing into a high degree of 

favour. INT W x | 8 
AT the ſame time Lord Aucram, a Scotich My. one 
Earl, but of a ſmall fortune, ant! of no principles, with che 
eicher as to religion or vertue, whoſe wife was a Duke. 
Papiſt, and himſelf a member of the Houle ot 
Commons, told the Duke that I had a great in- 

tereſt in Scotland, and might do him ſervice in 

that Kingdom. He depended on Duke Lauderdale; 

but hated him, becauſe he did nothing for him. 

We were acquainted there: And, he WN 

ſtudied the moſt divinity of any man of quality 1 

ever knew, we found many ſubjects of diſcourſe. 

He faw, I did not flatter Duke Lauderdale And 

he fancied he might make a tool of me. So he 
ſeemed to wonder that I had not been carried to 
wait on the Duke; and brought me a meſſage from 

him, that he would be glad to ſee me: And up- 

on that he carried me to him. The Duke receiv- 

ed me very graciouſly. Lord Aucram had a mind 

to engage me to give an account ot the affairs of 
Sofland:. But 1 avoided that, and very bluntly 

entred into much diſcourſe with him about mat- 

ters of religion. He ſaid ſome of the common 


things, of the neceſſity of having but one Church, 
otherwiſe we ſaw what ſwarms of ſects did riſe * 
upon our revolt from Rome, and theſe had raiſed 
many rebellions, and the ſhedding much blood: 
And he named both his father's dearh, and . 
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ſioned by the Papal pretenſions, for all which the 
opinion of infallibility was a ſource never to be 
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were beſt ſuited to his temper, and his capacity. 
I faw Lord Ancram helped him all he could, by 
Which I perceived how he made his Court; far 
which when I reproached him afterwards, he ſaid, 
it was ill breeding in me to preis ſo hard on: 
Prince. The Duke upon this converſation ex. 
preſſed ſuch a liking to me, that he ordered 
me to come oft ro him: And afterwards he . 
lowed me to come in a private way, as oft x 
I pleaſed. He deſired to know the tate of tf 
fairs in Scotland. I told him how little that 
Kingdom could be depended on. I turned the 
diſcourſe often to matters of religion. He broke 


my, 


changes that were then made. I enlarged up 


"grandmother's » Mary Queen of Scotts: He gh 
turned to ſome paſſages in Heylius hiſtory of th 
Reformation, which he had lying by him: Ay 
the paſſages were marked, to ſhew upon wh 
motives and principles men were led into the 


all theſe particulars; and ſhewed him the propre 
what ignorance and ſuperſtition had made in may 
dark ages, and how much bloodſhed was oca- 
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exhauſted. And I ſpoke long to ſuch things 


- It very gently ; for he was not at all rough in pi: forn 
vate converſation. He wiſhed, I would let tho: WW dow 
matters alone: I might be too hard for him, {i 9:6 
and ſilence him, but I could never convinc WA faid, 
him. I told him, it was a thing he could ne 8000 
ver anſwer to God nor the world, that, bet 800d 
born and baptized in our Church, and having "ate 
his father's laſt orders to continue ſtedfaſt in i, I pr: 
he had ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced, and 25 f dnn 
were ſtollen out of it, hearing only one fide, duſpi 
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without offaring his ſcruples to our Divines, or 167 
hearing what they had to ſay in anſwer to them; 

and that he was now ſe fixed in his Popery, 
that he would not ſo much as examine the 
matter. He ſaid to me, he had often piqueer- 
ed out (that was his word) on Sheldon, and ſome 
other Biſhops; by whoſe anſwers he could not but 
conclude, that they were much nearer the Church 
of Rome, than ſome of us young men were. 

- SHILLINGFLEET' had a little before this time 
publiſhed a book of the idolatry and fanaticiſm of 
the Church of Rome. Upon that the Duke ſaid, 
he agked Sheldon, if it was the doctrine of the 
Church of England, that Roman Catholicks were 
Idolaters. Who anfwered him, it was not; but 
that young men of parts would be > Popular; and 
ſuch a charge was the way to ir. He at that tirge 
ſhewed me the Ducheſs's paper, that has been 
fince printed: It was all writ with her own hand. 
He gave me leave to read it twice over: But would 
not ſuffer me to copy it. And upon the mention 
made in it of her having ſpoke to Biſhops concer- 
al ſome of her ſcruples, and that ſhe had ſuch 
anſwers from them, as confirmed and heightened 
them, I went from him to Moriy, as was faid 
formerly and had from him the anſwer there ſet 
down. I asked the Duke's leave to bring Doctor 1 rien 
Stillingfleet to him. He was averſe to it; and Doctor 
laid; it would make much noiſe, and could do no dr 
good. I told him, even the noiſe would have a 
good effect: It would ſhew he was not fo obſtj- + 
nate, but that he was willing to hear aur Dvines. 

I preſſed/it. much: For it became neceſſary tome, 
on my own account, to clear my felt from the 
luſpicion ot Popery, which this extaordigary fa- 
* Os your 
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vour had drawn upon me. 1 at laſt prevailed with the BW th 
Duke to conſent to it: And he aſſigned an hour ofa. WW gu 
dience. Stillingfleet went very readily, tho he had m col 
hopes of ſucces. We were about two hours with ful 
him, and went over moſt of the points of con. WW wa 
-troverſy. - Szillingfleet thought, the point that wou on 
go the eaſieſt, and be the beſt underſtood by him, to! 
was the Papal pretenſions to a power over Princes, WW tolc 
in depoſing them, and giving their dominions to litt! 
others: And upon that, he ſhewed hirn, that po ed 
pery was calculated to make the Pope Soverem gen 
of all Chriſtendom. The Duke ſhifted the diſcouf i the; 
from one point to another; and did not ſeemu WW gre: 
believe the matters of fact, and hiſtory alledpel . reli 
by us: So we defired, he would call for ſome con 
Prieſts, and hear us diſcourſe of thoſe matters wit poir 
them in his preſence. He declined this; and faid, AW ow: 
it would make a noiſe. He aſſured us, he de. prac 
red nothing, but to follow his own conſcience, I w. 


which he impoſed on no body elſe, and that b: WW carr 
would never attempt to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. Wi carr; 


He loved to repeat this often, But when I ws it is 
alone with him, I warned him of the great diff: ci! c 
culties his religion was like to caſt him into. was 


This was no good argument to make him change: lemn 


But it was certainly a very good argument to make WW pray 


him conſid er the matter ſo well, that he mighthe N toins 


ſure he was in the right. He objected to me the BW that 
doctrine of the Church of England in the point of BW chat ( 
ſubmiſſion, and of paſſive obedience. I told him, read : 
there was no truſting to a diſputable opinion: Ther Wl urge: 
were alſo diſtinctions and reſerves, even in tho he gz 


who had aſſerted theſe points the moſt: And i ment 
was very certain, that when men ſaw a villbe 


danger of being firſt undone; and then burnt, 


tt 
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* 
ich the they would be inclined to the ſhorteſt way ot ar- 
r of guing, aud to fave themſelves the beſt, way they 
had no could: Intereſt and ſelf-preſervation were power- 
rs with ful motives. He did very often aſſure me. he 
f con was againſt all violent methods, and all perſecuti- 
t wou on for conſcience fake: and was better furniſhed 
5y him, to ſpeak well on that head, than on any other, I 
rinces, told him, all he could fay that way would do him 
ions to little ſervice : For the words of Princes were look- 
that Po. ed on as arts to lay men aſleep: And they had 
verein generally regarded them fo little themſelves, that 
iſcourk WW they ought not to expect that others ſhould have 
ſeemto WW great regard to them. I added, he was now ofa 
alledgel religion, in which others had the keeping of his 
r ſome conſcience, who would now hide from him this 
ers win point of their religion, ſince it was not fafe to 
nd ſaid, own it, till they had it in their power to put it in 
he def» practice: And whenever that time ſhould come, 
ſcience, I was ſure; that the principles of their Church muſt 
that b WY carry him to all the extremities of extirpation. 1 
religion carried a volume of Judge Croołs to him, in which 
- I ww it is reported, that King James had once in Coun- 
eat diff: cil complained of a ſlander caſt on him, as if he 
m into. WY was inclined to change his religion; and had ſo- 
change: lemnly vindicated himſelf from the imputation ; and 
to make prayed, that if any ſhould ever ſpring out of his 
miohtbe WH loins that ſhould maintain any other religion than 
me the that which he truly maintained and profeſſed, 
int d chat God would take him out of the world. He 
old him, read it: But it made no imprefſion. And when I 
: Ther urged him with ſome things in his father's book, 
in tho be gave me the account of it that was formeriy 
And 1 nmentioned. He entered into great freedom with 
à vilibe me about all his affairs: And he ſhewed me the 
\ burnt, Journals he took of buſineſs every day with his own 
| r hand: 
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hand + A method he ſaid, that the Earl of Claren. 
dou had ſet him on. The Ducheſs had begun to 
write his life. He ſhewed me a part of it in 4 
thin volume in folio. I read ſome of it, & found 
it writ with a great deal of ſpirit. He told 
me, he intended to truſt me with his journals, 
that I might draw a hiſlory out of them. And 


thus in a few weeks time, I had got far into his 


confidence. He did alſo allow me ſpeak to him & 
the irregularities of his life ſome of which he ver 
freely conſeſſed. And when I urged him, hoy 
ſuch a courſe of life did agree with the zeal heſhe- 
wed in his religion? he anſwered, mult a manbe 


of no religion, unleſs he is a faint? Yet he bore 


my freedom very gently, and ſeemed to like me 
the better for it. y favour with him tobe 


the obſervation of the whole Court. Lord A 
cram ſaid, I might be what I pleaſed, if I would 
be a little ſofter in the points of religion. Sir Ella 
Leizhtoun brought me a meſſage from F. Sbeldn, 
and ſome of his Prieſts, aſſuring me, they heard ſo 
well of me, that they offered me their ſervice. 
He preſſed me to improve my preſent advantages 
to the making my fortune : The See of Durhan 
was then vacant: And he was confident, it would 


be no hard matter for me to compaſs it. But 
had none of thoſe views, and fo was not moved 


by them. The Duke of Buckingham asked me, 
what I meant in being ſo much about the Duke! 
If I fancied I could change him in point of religi- 
on, I knew him and the world very little: If I had 
a mind to raiſe my ſelf, a ſure method for that 
was, to talk to him of the Reformation, as 4 
thing done in heat and haſte, and that in a cal- 


mer time it might be fit to review it all. He * 


* 
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1 needed go no farther; for ſuch an intimation 1673. 
would certainly raiſe me. And when I was poſi- 

tive not to enter into ſuch a compliance, he told 

me; he knew Courts better than I did: Princes 

thought their favours were no ordinary things: 

They expected great ſubmiſſions in return: Other- 

wiſe they thought they were deſpiſed : And l would 

feel the ill effects of the favour I then had, if I did 

not ſtrike into ſome compliances: And, ſince I 

was reſolved againſt theſe, he adviſed me to with - 

draw from the Court; the ſooner the better. 1 
imputed this to his hatred of the Duke: But [found = 
afterwards the adyice was ſound and good. I like- 

wiſe aw thoſe things in the Duke's temper, from 

which I concluded, I could nat maintain an in- 

tereſt in him long. He was for ſubjects ſubmit- 

ting in all things tothe King's notions; and thought, 

that all who oppoſed him, or his Miniſters in Par- 

lament, were rebels in their hearts; and he hated 

all popular things, as below the dignity of a King. 

He was much ſharpened at that time by the pro- 

cee dings of the Houſe of Commons. re ben 
IN the former ſeſſion it was known. that he mattiage 
was treating a marriage with the Archducheſs: oppoicd by 
And yet no addreſs was made to the King to hinder dhe Com- 
his marrying a Papiſt. His honour was not then 
engaged: So it had been ſeaſonable, and to good 

purpoſe to have moved in it then. But now he was 

married by proxy, and Lord Peterbaraugh had 

brought the Lady to Paris. Yet the Houſe: off 
Commons reſolved to follow the pattern the King 

of France had lately ſet. He treated with the E- 

lector Palatine for a marriage between his brother 

and the Elector's daughter; in which one of the 
onditions agreed to was, that ſhe ſhould enjoy 
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the freedom of her religion „ and have a private O. 
ratory for che exerciſe of it. When ſhe came oy 
her way as far as Merz, an order was ſent to ſtop 
her, al the was better inſtructed: Upon which 
the. Changed, at leaſt as to outward appearance, 
It is true, the Court of France gave it out that 
the Elector had conſented to this method, for the 
faving his own honour. And he had given the 
world cauſe to believe, he was capable of that, tho 
he continued openly to deny it. The Houle of 
Commons reſolved to follow! this precedent, and 
to make an addreſs to the King; to ſtop the Prin: 


| Cefs of Modexa's coming to England, till the ſhould 


change her religion. Upon this the Duke movei 


the King to proroguethe Parliament for a week: 


And a Commiſſion was ordered for it. The Duke 
went to the Houſe on that day, to preſs the 
calling up the Commons betore they could 
have time to go on to buſineſs. Some Peers weit 
to be brought in. The Duke preſſed Lord Shafts 
bury to put that off, and to prorogue the Pali 
ment. Ne ſaid coldly to him, there was no haſte 
But the Commons made more haſte: For they 
quickly came to a vote for ſtopping the marriage, 
And b this means they were engaged, (having 
an affront on the Duke,) to proceed 
He-prefently told me, how the matte 
went , and how the Lord Chancellor had uſed him: 
He was confident the King would take the Seab 
from him, if he could not manage the ſeſſions f. 
as to procure him money, of which there was in. 
deed ſmall appearance. I told him, I looked on 
that as a fatal thing ,, if the Commons began once 
to affront him: That would have a fad train of 
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ate O. bor their o preſeryation to, ſecure: themſelves 1673. 
"Dn | from falling under his revenges. He ſaid, he was | 
whi 7 WF refolyed/to ſtand his ground, and to ſubmit to the 
wich Wl King in every thing: He would never take off an 
earance, enemy. Bur be be would let all the world ſee, that he 


0 * was ready to forgive every one, that ſbould come | 
l re oft from his oppoſition, and make applications to 
wy tho him. When the week of the prorogation was end- 


| ed, the ſeſſion was opened: by a. ſpeech of the 
King s, which had ſuch various ſtrains in it, that 
it was plain it was made by different peiſons. The 


ouſe of 
nt, and 


ws 15 Duke told me that Lord Clareudon during his fa- 
We 5 vour, had pennect all the King's ſpeeches; but that 


now they were compoſed in the Cabinet, one Mini- 


Week: 
OY ſer putting in one period, while another made a- 
80 9 ” —— 10 that all — not of a piece. He told 
jt me» Lord Arlington was almoſt dead with fear: 
ee i But Lord Shaftsbury reckoned himſelf gone at 
Cham. Court, and acted more roundly. In his ſpeech he 
Pa. fudicd to correct: his Delends off Carthago, applying 
bat it o the Loe veſtein party, whom he called the 
O halle I Carchaginians ; But this made him as ridiculous as the 
or they I other had made him odious. The Houſe of Commons 
19 took up again the matter of the Duke's marriage, & 
a? moved for an addreſs about it., But it was ſaid, the 
roceed Bi King's honour was engaged. Yet they addrefled _- 
. 4 to him againſt it. But the King made them no | 
6 82 anſwer. By that time I had obtained a licence 
55 © il Vecretary — at book , which the King 
„% BY fad ſhould be printed at his charge. 
bo To gut now I muſt give an account of a ſtorm rai- ne. qr 
en fed apainſt my ſelf, the effects of which were very $.,1,,4 _ | 


ſenſible to me for many years. The Duke of 
Lauderdale had kept the Scoziſh Nation in ſuch a 


—— on himſelf, that he was nat pleaſed 
O04 _ With 


rain ol 
ceſlary 
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with any of them that made any acquaintance in 
Enpland, and leaſt of all in the Court. Nor could 
he endure, that any of them ſhould apply themſel · 
ves to the King, or the Duke, but thro him. 80 
he looked on the favour I had got into with a very 
jealous eye. His Ducheſs queſtioned me about i, 
Thoſe who know what Court fealoufies are, wil 
eaſily believe, that I muſt haye faid ſomewhat-to 
ſatisfy thom, or break with them. I told her, 
what was very true as to the Duke, that my con- 
verſation with him was about religion; & that 
with the mo had talked of thecoruſeof of life he 
led. Iobſeryed a deep jealouſy of me in them both; 
eſpecially , becauſe I could not go with them to 


Scotland. I faid, Iwould follow , as foon as the 


Secretary would diſpatch me. And as ſoon as that 
was done I took poſt , and by a great fall of ſnow 
was ſtopt by the way. But I unhappily got 10 
Edenburgb the night before the Parliament met 
Duke Hamilton, and many others, told me how 
ſtrangely Dake Lauderdale talked of my intereſt at 
Court; as if I was ready to turn Papiſt. Duke 
Hamilton allo” told me, they were reſoved next 
day to attack Duke Lauderdaie and his whole al- 
miniſtration in Parliament. I was troubled at this; 


and argued with him apainſt the fitneſs of it al! 


could. But he ſaid he was engaged: The-Earlsd 
Rethes, Argile, and Tweedale ,and all the Cavalie 
party, had promiſed to ſtick by him. I told him, 
what afterwards happened, that moſt of thels 


would make their own terms, and leave him in 


the lurch: And the load would lye on him. 


When I faw the thing was paſt remedy , I ref 
ved to go home, and follow my ſtudies; ſince 


Icould not keep Duke Lauderdale & him any ogy 
5 0 


in a goodunderiapding, 


6 in Next day - when the Parliament was opened, 1673. 
could the King's letter was read, defiring their aſſiſtance „ 
mſel · in carrying on the war with Holland, and aſſuring gaiuſt Laws 
n. 80 them of his affection to them in very kind words. der dale. 

1 very This was ſeconded by Duke Lauderdale in a long 

out tt. ſpeech. And immediately it way moved to appoin 

wil BW Committee to prepare an anſwer to the King's 

nat to letter, as was uſual. Duke Hamilton moved, that 

ber, the ſtate of the Nation might be firſt conſidered, 

y con- | that ſo they might ſee what grievances they had: 

X that And he hinted at ſome. And then, as it had been 

life he laid about twenty members one after another, ſpoke. 

both; WW to ſeveral particulars. Some mentioned the ſalt, 

em to Mi others the tobacco, and the brandy: Some com- 

as the plained of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and others 

as that of the coin. With this the Duke of Lauderdale 

f ino was ſtruck, as one dead; for he had raiſed his 

got credit at Court by the opinion of his having all 

u met Scotland in his hand, and in a dependanceon him: 

e how Soadiſcovery of thiswant of credit with us he ſaws 

ereſt : muſt ſink him there. He had not looked for this; 

Duke tho' I had warned him of a great deal of it. But 

ed next be reflecting on that, and on the credit I had got 

1ole ad- at Court, and on the haſte I made in my journey: 

at this; and my coming criticallyt he night before the ſefh- 

it al! on opened; he laid all this together, and faneied li 
Earlsot N was {ent upon deſign, as the agent of the party» 
Cavalier . and that the licenſmg my book was only a blind: 
d him, He believed Sir Robert Murray had laid it, and 

of thee i that the Earl of Shaftsbury had managed it. And 


becauſe it was a common artifice of King Charles's 
on him. Miniſters, to put the miſcarriage of affairs upon 
I refo- i fome accident that had not been foreſeen by them, 


s; inc? i but ſhould be provided againſt for the future; he 
y longet Bi aſlured the King, that I had been the incendiary s 


pa: 1 had my uncle's temper in me. and that 1 
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bais affairs. The King took all things of that kind 


in Council. 
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muſt be ſubdued; - otherwiſe I would erabroil al 


 eafily from his 'Minifters, without hearing any 


thing 10 the contnry: For he was wont to fu, Wil 


all apologies were lies: Upon which one ſaid 10 
him once, then he would always believe the fi 
ye. Bat all this was much encreaſed, when Dube 
Lauderdale upon his coming up told the King, 
that I had boaſted to his wife of the freedom that 
T had uſed with him upon his courſeè of life. With 
this the King was highly offended: Or at leaſt he 
made much uſe of it, to juſtify many hard things 
that he faid of me: And for many years he allowel 
himſelf a very free ſcope in taking of me. I W) 
certainly to blame for the freedom I had uſed with 
the Ducheſs of Lauderaale: But I was ſurprized 
by her queſtion? And I could not bring my {elf 
to tell a ye: SG I had no other; ſhift ready to (atis 
fy her. But the Duke kept up ſtill a very good 
Opinion of me. I went home to Glaſcow, where! 
rolecutedmy ſtudies till the June following, when 
went again to London. 0 1 a Ne oh a} | 
Duke Lauderdals put off the ſeſſion of Parli- 
ments for ſome time; and called a Council, in 
which he ſaid; great complaints had been made in 
Parliament of Grievances: He had full authority 
to redreſs ther all in the King's name: Thereforeſe 
charged the Privy Counſellors to lay all things of that 
Kind before that board, and not to carry them before 
any other aſſembly, till they ſaw what redreſs was to 
be had there. Duke Hamilton ſaid, the regula! 
way of complaints was to make them in Parli- 
ment, which only could redreſs them effectual); 
Snce the putting them down by the authority ot 
Council, was only laying them aſide for a while, 
fil e cer opportunity was found to take thetn i 
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roil al again. Upon this Duke Lauderdale proteſted, 1673: 
at kind AY that he was ready in the King's name to give 
g any WY the ſubject "mn and freedom , and that thoſe who 
to fay; would not a ſt and concur. with him in this were 
Gid i wanting in duty and reſpect to the King: & ſince 
he firſt he faw the matter of the ſalr, the tobacco, 5 
1 Due and the brandy, had raiſed much clamour, he 
King, would quaſh. theſe. But the party had a mind to 
m that bare the inſtruments of their oppreſſion puniſhed, 
With a3 well as the oppreſſion it ſelf removed; and were 
leaſt le N veſolved to have theſe things condemned by ſome 
| thing N puniſhments, and to perſue Duke Lau- 
owe BN 47427 and his party with this clamour. 
' I'was 2943; JFF Ot ur i an ror 
A wil Next ſeſſion of Parliament new complaints were 1674. 
rorized offered. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, theſe ought to A diipute 
my {ef be made firſt, ta the Lords of the Articles, td raiſed a. 
to (atis: ¶ whom all petitions and motions.ought to be made bout the. 
y good firſt; and that. they were the only- Judges, what gen, | 
wherel matters were fit co be brought into Parliament. ces. 
„wien I Ihe other fide aid, they were only a Committee 
of Parliament, to put motions into the form of 
" Parlia- Adds, but that the Parliament had ſtill an entiere 
neil, in authority to examine into the ſtate of the Nation. 
made in In this debate , they had the reaſon of things on 3 
athority their ſide: But the words of the Act favoured — 
eforehe Duke Lauderdale. So he lodged it now where he 
sof that wihed it might be, in a point of prerogative. He 
n before alued himſelf to the King on this, that he had 
wat wn the Act that ſettled the power of the Lords 
regula of the Articles; who. being all upon the matter 
1 Parlia- "rl by the King it was of great concern to 
Aually; m to maintain that, as the check upon factious | 
oriry of bre there; which would be no. ſooner let go, 
a while, {42 the Farliament of Scorlard would grow as 
them up 0 013 98 r 23 09 255 0 
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the King's orders, but would look on thoſe as hi 
enemies, who offered him ſuch advices. And be 
never forgave this to any of them; no not to 0. 


as laboured and affected: And he faw it as much 


King himſelf, tho he did it nowhere elſe. I* 


unquiet, as a Houſe of Commons was in Engler: 
That was a conſideration which at this time hui 
great weight with the King. I now return 1 
give an account of this year's ſeſſion in Englind 
In the beginning of it, the Duke of Ormnd, 
the Earls of Shaftsbury, and Arlington, and $& 
cretary Coventry, offered an advice to the King, 
for ſending the Duke for ſome time from the 
Court, as a == expedient both for himſelf and 
the Duke. The King hearkened fo farto it, ti 
he ſent them to move it to the Duke. He w 
highly incenſed at it: He ſaid, he would obey gl 


ventry, for all his good opinion of him: Hep: 
led the King vehemently to take the ſeals fron 
the Earl ot Shaftsbury. So it was done: A 
they were given to Finch, then Attorney Genenl, 
made afterwads Earl of Nottingham. He was 1 
man of probity, and well verſed in the laws. ic 
was long much admired for his eloquence : Butit 


deſpiſed before he died. He had no fort of knowlege 
of forrein affairs, & yet he loved to talk of them per 
-petually:By which he expoſed himſelf to thoſe who 
underſtoodthem.Hethought he was bound to juſtiſ 
the Court in all debates in the Houſe of Lord 
which he did with the vehemence of a pleade 
rather than with the ſolemnity of a Senator. It 
was an incorrupt Judge: And in his Court he coul 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt applications even from the 


was too eloquent on the Bench; in the Houſe d 
Lords, and in common converſation. One thiy 


tele g he ſememhyed of him: He took ge 


len care of filling the Church livings that belonged to N 
de uche Seal with worthy men: And he obliged them 
urn 1 


ad liberty to open himſelf againſt the Court; which 
row, be did with as little reſerve as decency. | 
nd Se. THE Houſe of Commons were reſolved to fall on 

King, althe Miniſtry. They began with Duke Lauderdale, 


m the and voted an addreſs to remove him from the 


elf King's Councils and preſence for ever. They went 

it, tua _ the Duke of Buckingham: And, it being 
Te ws moved in his name, that the Houſe would hear 
obey him, be was ſuffered to come to the Houſe. The 
ſe as bis YG firſt day of his being before them he fell into ſuch a 


And h diſorder , that he pretended he was taken ill, and 
to . (eſßred to be admitted again. Next day he was 
Hepre more compoſed. He juſtified his own deſigns, 
is from wing all the ill counſels upon others, chiefly an 
e: An Lord 4r7gton; intimating plainly that the root of 
Genen, al errors was in the King and the Duke. He faid, 
e was 1 bunting was a good diverſion, but if one would hunt 
ws. Le with a brace of lobſters, he would have but ill part. 
: Butt He haduſed that figure to my ſelf, but had then ap- 
tas much plied it to Prince Rupert and Lord Arlington: But ĩt 
nowieg BB was nowunderſtood to go higher. His ſpeech ſignified 
hem per- nothing towards the ſaving of himſelf: But it lo 
zoſe wo kim the King's favour fo entirely, that he never 
| rojuſtiy covered it afterwards. Lord Arlington was next 
of Lorch N attak d : He appeared alſo before the Commons 
- pleade nd ſpoke mach better than was expected: He 
tor. He ercuſed himſelf, but without blaming the King, 


the coull And this had ſo good an effect, that tho' he, as 


1674; 


all to reſidence. Lord Shaftsbury was now at 


from de Secretary of State, was more expoſed than any o 


Je. I cher, by the many warrants and orders he had ſign- 


> 


Houſe ed, yet he was acquitted, tho by a ſmall majo- 
One this dt). But the care he tyok to preferye hjmſelf, 
ook gp | EE. 
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1674+ and his ſucceſs in it; loſt him his high favour wit rel 

T the King; as the Duke was out of meaſure offended for 

at him: So he quitted his poſt , and was made Lord 

THE Houſe of Commons was reſolved to force Co 

| the King to a peace with the Duzch: The Con WW 
Ruvigny of France recalled Cy oiſſy ry fiading that the Duke 
be, was offended at his being led by Lord Ar Agi 

' HS 8Þ Rowvigny was ſent over: A man 5 Ax practice 
in buſineſs, atid iti all intrigues: He was. fill ; con 

firm Proteſtant, but in all other reſpects 4 ven Eng 

. dextrous Courtier, and one of the greateſt States: the. 

men in Exrope, He had the appointmens ofan Em- | 

- baſſkdor ; but would not take the character, that 

A he might not have a Chapel, and Maſs faid in it 
i! if | Upon his coming over, as he himſelf told me; with 
= he found all the Miniſters of the Allies were per- abou 
petually plying the Members of the Houſe of Com. a pe 
mons with their memorials. He knew he coul freec 

gain nothing on them: So he never left the King, a vat 

The King was in great perplexity: He would have 

done any thing and parted with any perſons, if Fran 

that would have procured him money for carrying and 

on the war. But he ſaw little appearance of that. 

He found he was indeed at the mercy of the this v 

8 States. So Lord Arlington preſſed the Sparich, had j 

-—  Apeace Miniſters to prevail with the States, & the Prince e 
with the Of Orange, co get a propoſition for a peace to be Naer, 

states ſet on foot. And that it might have ſome ſhew very 

of a peace both beg'd and bought, he props: to Bo 
ſed that a ſum of money ſhonld be offered the ther b 
King by the States, which ſhould be made oper 
by him to the Prince tor the payment of the deb So th; 
he owed him. _ Rowvigny preis d the King much longer 
to give his Parliament all ſatisfaction in penis. 
. „„ F & 
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they were poſſeſſed; which they did a few month; 
after. An albarice was alſo ide with the Empero: 
And by this means both tile Elector of Cologn ;and 
the Biſhop of Munter, were brought to a pes 
with the States. The Elec of Brandenburghwy 
 Tikewiſe returning to the alliance with the State: 
For in the treary, to fich he was forced ty 
LTubmit, with Tren for a ffuce of a year, he 
to act inconturtence with the Empire, according 
ſuch reſolutions as ſhould be taken in the Diet. Thi 
change of the affairs of the States had got the Prince 
ofOrange the affections of the people toſuch adeyree, 
that he could have gene © y thing of then 
that he would have deſired: And even the loſs o 
ſo important a place as Maſtricht was not at il 
charged on him. S0 he brought the States th 
make applications to the King in the ſtyle of thok 
who begd a peace, tho' it was viſible they coul 
have forced it. In concluſion, a project ofapece 
with Expland was formed, or rather the peaceof 
Breda was writ over again, with the offer of! 
or 3e0000 . for the expence of the war. And 
the King ligned it at Lord Arlingior's Office. 
+ HE came up immediately into the dravin 
room; where ſeeing Rowvizany he took him aſide, 
and told him, he had been doing a thing ti 
went m ainft his heart, than the loſing oli 
right hand: He had figned a peace with the Du 
_ "the project being brought him by the 5-19 
* Embaſſador: He ſaw nothing could content ti! 
' Houſe of Commons, or draw money from them: 
And Lord Arlington had preſſed him ſo hard: tit 
he had ſtood out till he was weary of his life. te 
A it as impofſidle for him to carry on the 


wür 


NPeror, no hopes. Rowvigzy told him what was done could rue King 
not be helped: But he would let him ſee bow faith ue che 
z Peack fully he would ſerve him on this occaſion: He did du bee on 
rob wy not doubt but his maſter would ſubmit all his pre- ac ans 
States: ten ions to him, and make him the arbiter and 

ced to mediator of the peace. This the King received 

Aar, he wich great joy; and ſaid , it would be the moſt 

idem RY acceptable ſervice that could be done him. The 

dinptd French reſolved upon this to accept of our King's 

et. Thi mediation. And ſo he got out of the war, 

Prince very little to his honour, having both engaged in it 

degree, ypon unjuſt grounds, and managed it all along with 

f them ill conduct, and bad ſucceſs: And now he got out 

lod of it in ſo poor and ſo dishonourable a manner, 

ar al that with it he loſt his credit both at home and a- 

ates to broad: Let be felt little of all this. He and his 

f thoſe brother were now at their eaſe. Upon this, the 


Parliament was quickly prorogued : And the Court 


eaceof foot & luxury. But Lord Arlington, who had brought 

er of! all chis about, was ſo entirely loſt by it, that 

A! tho he knew too much of the ſecret to be ill uſed, 

e. et he could never recover the ground he had loft. 

Irawin THE Ducheſs of 2drk came over this winter. The Duch- 
v aſide, She was then very young, about ſixteen, but of el cba:ac- 
g thi a full growth. She was a graceful perſon, with a 2 5 

jy ofhi good meaſure of beauty , and ſo much wit and 

Hul, cunning, that. during all this reign ſhe behave d her 

Spani felt in ſo obliging a manner, and ſeemed ſo innocent 

ent th: WW and good, that ſhe gained upon all that came near 

chem: her, and poſſeſſed them with ſuch impreſſions of 

4, fit her, that it was long betore her behaviour after 

e: He BY he was a Queen could make them change their 


the wi thoughts of her. So artfully did this young 
wir [YG Pp Trahkan 
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without ſupplies, of which it was plain he could have 1674. 


| delivered it ſelf up again to its ordinary courſe of 


— 


1 AO OY — mon 


o 


Coleman's © 


- -eharacter. 


writing in ſeveral languages; and writ many ly 
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Italian behave her ſelf, that ſhe deceived eventh 
oldeſt and moſt jea ous perſons, both in the Cay 


and Country. Only ſornetimes a ſatyrical temp f 
broke out too much, which was imputed to yo 1 
and wit not enough practiſed to the world, ye 
avoided the appearances of a zealot, or a meddy 
in buſineſs; and gave her ſelf up to innocm up. 
cheerfulneſs; and was univerſally eſteemed wi the 
beloved, as long as ſhe was Ducheſs. 80 car 
SHE had one put about her to be her Secreun, WW wa 
Coleman; who became fo active in the affairs NM of ( 
the party, and ended his life ſo unfortunately ,tA to | 
fince I had much converſation with him , his d. em 
cumſtances may deſerve that his character ſhoi on 
be given, tho? his perſon did not. I was told, bet: 
was a Clergyman's ſon : But he was early catch witt 
| 7 the Jeſuits, and bred many years among then they 
e underſtood the art of managing controvetia he 
chiefly that great one of the authority of the Chum bie 
better than any of the Prieſts. He was a . 
man, reſolved to raiſe himſelf, which he di the | 


dedicating himſelf wholly to the Jeſuits : And (oY he {< 
was raiſed by them. He had a great eafinen thing 


letters, and was the chief correſpondent the pat 
had in England. He lived at a vaſt expence. An 
talked in fo poſitive a manner, that it looked li 
one who knew he was well ſupported. I font 
ſaw into his temper; and I warned the Duked 


it: For I looked on him, as a man more lll 

to ſpoil) buſineſs, than to carry it on dextoi told | 
He got into the confidence of P. Ferrier the Kill Grag 
of France's Confeſſor; and tried to get into i bold: 
fame pitch of confidence with P. de Ia Chaiſe i 3 <ajc 
ſucceeded in that poſt. He went about eng Wore 


wier 


o 


- 
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make prolelyres. He dealt much bath in thegiving | 
and taking gf bribes: But RAW the affairs of Euglend "2 
were calmed. I lagk again to Scarlau, which was 
Jer in 2 ſtorm. | 1 
"THE King writ to Duke Hamilen ta came f f fi 
up. And when he and Lord Tueedaie arrived, ; 
they were ſo well received, that they haped ta 
carry their point. But the King's deſign in this 
was» that, if he could have brought the Haute 
of Commons to have given money, he was reſolved 
to have parted with Duke Lavaerdaiz, and bave 
employed them: And his kind uſage of them was 
on deſign to perſuade the Commons ta uſe himſelf 
beer by ſhewing that he was ready to comply 
wih tem, He gave them ſo gaod 8 hearing, that 
they thought they had fully convinced him} And 
he blamed them anly far not complaining to 
himſelf of thoſe grievances. But, as ſaon as he 
law it was to n purpoſe to look far money from 
the Houſe af Commons, and had ſigned the peace; 
te (eat. them down with full aflurancey that all 
things ſhould/he left to the judgment of the Parlia+ 
tent. They came down thro' the greateſt fall of 
ſhow that has been in all my life time. When |, Pune 
they got home, inſtead of a ſeſſion, there was an ment 5 : 
qder for 4 prorggation ; which gave ſuch an prorogued 
yaiverlal diſcontent , that many offered at very | 
extravagant propoſitions, for deſtroying Duke 
Lauderdale and all his party. Duke Hamiton, who 
told me this ſome years after, when an Act of 
Grace was publiſhed , was neither fo bad nor fo 
bold as to hearken to theſe. The King writ him 
$ cyaling letter, deſiring him to come up once 
Pore, and to refer all matters to him: And he 
Pp 2 _  afſured 
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aſſured him, he would make up all differences. 
IN the mean while Duke Lauderdale took all 
poſſible methods- to become more popular. He 
connived at the inſolence of the Presbyterians, 
whotook poſſeſſion of one of the vacant Churches 
of Edenburgh;and preached in it for ſome months, 
The Earl of Argile and Sir James Dalrimple were 
the men on whom the Presbyterians depended 


moſt. Duke Lauderdale returned to his old kindneſ 
with the former: And Lord Argile was very read 


to forget his late unkindneſs. So matters were 


TheClergy 
was much 
provoked. 


made up between them. Darlimple was the Pref. 
dent ot the Seſſion, a man of great temper, and 
of a very mild deportment; but a cunning man, 
He was now taken into the chief confidence. He 
told the Presbyterians, if they would now ſupport 
Duke Lauderdale, this would remove the prejudice 
the King had againſt them, as enemysto his ſervice 
This wrought on many of them. Bs 
WHAT influence ſoever this might have on 
the Presbyterians, this ſtrange conduct with relation 
to them provoked the Clergy out of meaſure. Some 
hot men, that were not preferred as they thought 
they deſerved , grew very mutinous, and complainel 
that things were let fall into much confuſion, 
They raiſed a grievous outcry for the want of 
National Synod to regulate our worſhip and 
government; & ſo moved in the Dioceſan Synods, 
that a petition ſhould be offered to the Privy 
Council, ſetting forth the neceſſity of having 
National Synod. - I liked no part of this. I knew 
the temper of our Clergy too well, to depend 
much on them. Therefore I went out of the we 
on purpoſe when our Synod was to meet. Petition 
were offered for a National Synod, w—_ „ 
| ; 1 Ouglt 
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thought an innocent thing. Let, it being done on 1674. 


delign to heighten the fermentation the Kingdom 


was in, great exceptions were taken to it. One 
Biſhop, and four of the Clergy , were turned out 


by an order from the King, purſuant to the Act 


Alerting the Supremacy. After a year, upon their 


ſubmitlion, they were reſtored. Tho I was not 
at all concerned in this, (for I was ever of 
Nezianzens opinion, who never wiſhed to, ſee 
any. more Synods of the Clergy , ) yet the King 
was made believe, that I had laid the whole mat- 
ter, even tho I did not appear in any part of it. 

ANOTHER diſorder broke out, which had 
greater effects. A cauſe being judged in the 
ſupreme Court of Seſſion, the party. appealed to 
the Parliament. This was looked on as a high 
contempt, done on deſign to make the Parliament 
a Court of judicature, that ſo there might be a 
neceſſity of frequent Parliaments. So the Judges 


required all the lawyers to condemn this, as con - 


trary to law. And they had the words of a law 
on their fide : For there lay no ſuch appeal, as 
ſtopt proceſs, nor was there a writ of error in 
their law: But upon petitions, Parliements had tho 
but ſeldom, reviewed and reverſed the judgments of 
the Courts. So the debate lay about the ſenſe of 
the word appeal. Sir George Lockhart , brother to 
the Embaſſador, was the moſt learned lawyer, 
and the beſt pleader I have ever yet known in any 
Nation; and he had all the lawyers almoſt in a 
dependance on him. He was engaged with the 
party, and reſolved to ſtand it our. The King 
ſent down an order to put all men from the bar, 
that did not condemn appeals And, when that 


wrought not on them; they were by proclamation 


Pp 3 baniſhed 


A great 
diſorder in 
Scotland. 
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baniſhed Burbburgb, and twelve miles about |; 
And 4 new day was aſſigned them for making 
their ſubmiſſion; the King in a very unuſual fhyl 
declaring , on the word of a Prince; that, if they 


 ſbbinſtted not by that day, they ſhould never be 


Py 


LI aulerda- 


L's procee- 


dings there. 


again admitted to their practice. They ſtood i 
gut: And the day lapſed without their ſubmitting, 
Yer afterwards they fenounced appeals in theſenly 
of the Romun law: And, notwithitanding thy 
unuſtlal threatning in the proclammtion, they wer 
again reſtored to practice. But this made a ſtop 
tor 4 Whole year in all legal proceedings. | 

THE government ot the city of Edenburgb wa 
not ſo compliant > as was cee 80 Due 
Laaderdale procured a lettet from the K ing to tun 
out twelve of the chief Magiſtrates ;and to decline 
them for ever incapable of all pablick cruſts. 80 
entirely had he forgot his eomplaints formerly madt 
Igariſt incapaeity, even when paſs d in an Act of 
Pürltament. The Boroughs of Scorlaud have by 
law 4 privilege of meeting once a year in a body, 
to conſider of trade, and of by-laws telating to it 


At 2 convention held this year apetition was agel 


on, and fen to the King, complaining of ſom 
late Acts. that hindered trade, for the repel d 
which there was great need of a ſeſſſon of Parliament: 
They therefore prayed, that when the King fett 
down a Commiſſioner to hold a ſeſfion, he tnight 


be inſtructed in order to that repeal. This wi 


judged a legal thing by the lawyers there; for thi 
was a lawful aſſembly : They did not petition fot 
a Parliament, but only for inſtructions to the ſeſſion 
Vet it was condemned as ſeditious : And tho 
who promoted it were fined and impriſoned for i 
Thus Duke eve near out fed 


ad refolved to cruſh all that ſtood in his way. 1674. 
WH. was made Earl of Guilford in England, and 
had a penſion of 3000 J: And he let h:mſelf looſe 
Ino a very ungoverned fury. When Duke Hamilton, * 
and fore other Lords came up, the King deſired | 
they would put their complaints in writing. They 
ud, the laws were ſo oddly worded , and more 
oddly executed, in Scotland, that the modeſteſt 
paper they could offer might be condemned a8 
Wlealing-making , and miſrepreſenting the King's 
proceedings : So they would not venture on it. 
The King promiſed them, that no ill uſe ſhould 
be made of it to their prejudice. But they did 
not think it ſafe to truſt him; for he ſeemed to be 
entirely delivered up to all Duke Lauderdale s 
ions. 
IT is no wonder then that I could not ſtand 1 was diſ- 
before hin; tho at my coming up the Duke of Sed. 
fork received me with great kindneſs, and told 
me, how he had got out of great difficulties, and 
added, that the King was very firm to him: He 
commended likewiſe his new Ducheſs much. He 
was troubled at our diſorders: He was firm to 
Duke Lauderdale: But he would have endeavoured 
vo reconcile matters, it there had been room for 
i. te told me, the King was highly incenſed 


ing inſt me; and was made believe, that I was the 

| chief ſpring of all that had happened: He himſelf 
his wat BR believed me more innocent; and ſaid, he would 
for t endeayour to fer me right with him: And he 
non for BN carried me to the King, who received me coldly. 
ſelfio. Some days after, when the Duke was a hunting, 
| tho BW the Lord Chamberlain told me, he had orders to 
d for i WW firike my name out of the liſt of the Chaplains ; 


ud that the King forbad me the Court, and 


jeaſure, 
Pp 4 er- 
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expected I ſhould go back to Scotland. The Duke 
ſeemed troubled at this, and ſpoke to the King 
about it: But he was poſitive. Yet he admitted 
me to ſay to him what I had to offer in my own 
juſtification. I faid all that I thought neceſſarj; 
and appealed to Duke Hamilton , who did me 
juſtice in it. But the King ſaid, he was afraid[ 
hed been too buſy; and wiſhed me to go home 
to Scotland, and be more quiet. The Duke upon 
this told me, that, if I went heme without 
reconciling my ſelf to Duke Lauderdale, 1 ſhoul 
be certainly ſhut up in a cloſe priſon where ] might 
perhaps lye too long. This I look d on as a vey 
high obligation : So I reſigned my employment, 
and reſolved to ſtay in Eugland. I preached in 
many of the Churches of London; and was { 
well receiv'd , that it was probable 1 might be 
accepted of in any that was to be diſpoſed of by 1 
popular election. So a Church falling to begiven 
in that way, the electors had a mind to choc 
me: But yet they were not willing to offend the 
Court. The Duke ſpoke to Duke L auder dal, 
and told him that he had a mind I ſhould beſettlel 
in London, and defired he would not oppole it. 
Duke Lauderdale ſaid , all this was a trick of the 
party in Scotland, to ſettle me, that I might be 
a correſpondent between the factions in bo 
Kingdoms. Yet, upon the Duke's underraking 
that I ſhouid not meddle in thoſe matters, he ws 
contented that the King ſhould let the eiecion 
know , he was not againſt their chooſing me 
Upon this Duke 7 auderzale, ſeeing what a tod 
] had with the Duke, ſent a meſſage to me, thi 
it I would promiſe to keep no farther correſpondence 
with Duke Hamilton, I thould aggin be reſtore 

— 


ſters tu 
to the 
Church 


Party. 


1673. to me; and ſent me to him. He undertook n 


I ought not to have done, ſinee they were the 
courſe of provocation might have heated a cooler 
to forget the caution that 1 ought to have uſed, 


The perſons who had this from me, reſolved to 
male uſe of it againſt him, in the next ſeſſion of 


he Mini- LOR D Dazhby {tt up to be the patron of the 
ders umd Church<party > and of the dd Cavaliers : And 
| aid, the King had all along neglected his beſt 
and ſuteſt friends: So a new weaſure was taken | 
Xa tp bonouts tb the memory 
 inteteſts. A ſtatue of braſs on hoiſe back, that 
n maphificent funeral ws 


London was now ſet on foot with great eil. 
Morley and ſome of the Biſhops were ſent for: 


$ 


1 to cruſh all the deſigis 


. . 
* 
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do it; but ſaid afterwards > Duke Lauderdale ww 
intractable. © TOS eee By 
THIS violent and groundleſs proſecution laſt. 
ed ſome months. And during that time I faid © 
fotne, that Duke Lauderdate had gone fo far in 
opening ſbtne wicked deſigns to me, that I per. 
ceived he could not be ſatisfied, unleſs I was un. 
done. So I told what was mentioned before ofthe 
diſcourſes that paſs'd between him and me. This 


effects of confidence and friendfhip. But ſuch a 


and older man than I was, being then but thiny, 


Partliatnent: For which the Earl of Deny and he 
were preparing, by turning to new methods. 


Duke Landerdatt joined himfelF to tüm. Tt wut 


King Charles I, and to all that had been in hi 


had beer long neglected, was brought, and ſet 


hin. The building of St. Pauls in 


And the ne Miniftry ſettled a Kheme with them, 


oo 


Popery. "The Miniſters expreſſed a great z 
this; and openly accuſed all the fc mer Mini 


— oe Sow —-- 


5 
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tets for neglecting it ſo lei. But, to excuſe this 
to the Dube; they told hit, it was u great this- 
fortune, that the Chureh putty and the Diſſenters 
were now run into one; that the Church parry 
muſt have ſotnè content given them; and then 2 
teſt was to be ſet on foot, that ſhould for ever 
ſhut out all Diſſenters, who were an imþplaeable 


| fort of people. A Declaration renouncing the 


lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in any caſe whatſoever, and 
engagement to endeavour no akeration in Church 

of State, was deſigned to be a neceſſary qualificd- 
tion of all that might chooſe z or be choſen em- 
bers of Parliament. If this could be c#tied s the 
King's patty would be for ever ſeparated froth rhe 
Diſſenters, and be ſo much the more united to 
fim. In order to this, it was neceſſary to put 
out ſevere orders of Council againſt all convicted 
or ſuſpected Papiſts. The Duke acquainted me 
with this ſcheme.” He difliked it much. He 
thought, this would raiſe the Church party do 
high. He looked on them as intractable in the 
point of Popery. Therefore he thought, it Was 
better do keep them under by ſupperting the Pas 
pilts. He looked on the whole project, as both 
ktaviſh and fouliſh. And upon this he ſpoks 
ſeverely of Duke Lauderdale, who he aw would 
do any thing to ſave himſelf: He had been all al- 
long in ill terms both with Sbeldon and Morley: But 
now he reconciled himſelf to them: He brought 
Sbam out of Stozland, who went about alluring - 
al people, that the party ſet againſt him was 
likewiſe ſet againſt the Church. This, tho* no- 
tarioully falſe, paſſed for true among ſtrangers. 
And, Leig bioun coming up at the year's end to 
Ai dis Archbiſhoptick. of Glaſtows Burne? wn 
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1674. made ſuch ſubmiſſions that he was reſtored to it, * 
Srosthat wound, which had been given to Epiſco- 1b 
paey in his perſon, was now healed. And Legi. ©. 

tou retired to a private houſe in Suſſen, where he 

lived ten years in a moſt heavenly manner, and 

with a ſhining converſation. So now Duke 
Lauderdale was at the head of the Church 
corteſpon- IAE Court was ſome what diſturbed with di. 
dence with œOveries that were made at this time. When Sy , 
att > Foſeph Williamſon came back from Colagu, he ſe- 


18 cretly met with Viequefort, who has pub iſhed a Fad 
work about Embaſſadors. He was the Dutch Se. bn 
_ cretary / that tranſlated the intelligence that cane in = 

from England. And ſomerimes the originals were Bi . 
left in his hands. Milliamſon prevailed, with hin WF Gun 
to deliver theſe to him. Moſt of them were writ 8 0.0 
by. the Lord Howard's brother, who upon his our t 
brother's death was afterwards Lord Howard. He c 
was a man of wit and learning, bold and poor, atter 
who had run throꝰ many parties in religion. In WF t. vir 
Cromwell's time he was rebaptized, and had preach- mani 
ed in London. He ſet up in oppoſition to Crom. 8b 
weil, as a great Common - wealth's man, and did hs 


ſore ſervice in the Reſtoration. But he was 4 ilveri 
ways poor, and ready to engage in any thing that WF threat 
was bold. He went over in the beginning ofthe lebt 
war, and offered to ſerve De Mit. But he tol had 
me » he found him a ary man. As ſoon as the I of Ce 
Prince was raiſed, he waited on him, and o Stute; 
Fatel; and undertook not only to ſend them go BY was t 
intelligence, but to make a great party for then. Wl +; . 
He preſſed the Prince to make -a deſcent a ng fe 
England, only to force the King to call a Pan. ig G 
ment, and to be adviſed by it. And he * were 


2 | of King C HA RLE 8 IT. *.. of 3 
to it. * EE | 15 * f ; E 5 * > : 
| ſuch a Manifeſto , as he believed would be accep - 4 
piico: table to the Nation. He, and one of the . 1674 | 
me Moulins, that was in Lord Arlington office , 1 

joined together, and gave the States very good 


On intelligence. _ Du Mowbn, fearing that he was diſ. 

"ne coyered, took the alarm in time, and got beyond 
| ſea, Moſt of the papers that Wicquefort delivered 

WI wer o Howard's writing. So upon his erami- 

n de ation in the Tower, it appeared they had his oe. 

e e. er 2painſt him. And, when notice was ſent of 

hed : this to Holland, WWicquefort Was called on to pro- 

0h Se. duce al the original letters that were truſted to 

me him. And, upon his not doing it, he was clapt up 

zer WY priſon; & the States ſent, word to the King , 

b hin de if any perſon ſuffered in England on the ac- 

„ Ns ot the letters betray'd by him, his head 

© ve i Loud go for it. Hal uyn told me, when it was 

rd, He pur to the Judges to know what ſort of crime this 

Ph: could be made, fince the papers were given 

n. ln after the peace was concluded, (otherwiſe the be= 

cody raying the ſecrets of the State to enemies Was 2 

Con- manifeſt crime,) they came to this reſolution, that 

u b the Roman aw every thing was made capital 

was. a. 5 t was contra ſaiuterm Populi Romani, ſo the de- 

ng that Wi, up ſuch Papers was a Capital crime. This 

g ofthe tireatning ſayed Howard. But yet Wicquefort was 

he told = oe, | long in priſon , and ruined by it. He 

z as the 8 ort of a Character from one of the Princes 

do 95 ermany, upon which he inſiſted; But the 

m good 1 CON» that his coming into their ſervice 

Ir them. bes A 9 up of that character. Upon Jealouſies 

cent a il vr ion arſtairs , mentioned in the year 1673s of the 

a Pati Wi w. 3 from Holland to England. And he re * 

ie den wer * on with a. paper. of inſtructions, that EY 
ach WY ere drawn fo darkly, it was no wonder if they 


gave 


1674. 
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gave 2 jealouſy © of ſome ill Sehgns then en fogt 


Th {, when gps abour it , that i 
17 war gy eat n for cartyi ing on th 
ſome regiments that the King had allow. 


4 0 Dutch to make in Scorlang, wich the Kin 
did the better to excuſe his lettin hs fo many conti- 
ned in the ma ſervice. e Te 475 mention 

made of money to ,. and of men tg 
be be Tn „ andg e e wh to be 


made to Duke Hamilton, this 


Drum? 
mond Was 
ordered to 
priſon. 


Howerd had gonfeſſed all he knew — 
f oy t and this gayeths 
ET re VE X 


firaine went out of the way, and were 4255 


againſt in an qutlawry : But an AG of Fariamem 
had been made, condemning that method for the 
future. Yet Duke Lauderdale reſolyed to follow 


it. And {Ani knowing hjs innocence; 


rendred himſelf as required; J was eps + jel 


elf On 
is, CONF 
26a » wa 


1 2 very cold and inconvenient 
tan, on the top of a high rock. 
ing after a whole life of loyalty 


- thought a very extraordinary reward to ſuch high 


told: 


pretenſions. 
"OWE thing more iv on this occaſion, fit to be 
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ald. Lord K*ecardin bad ſerved Duke Londerdale 


faithfully , even longer than he could do with 3 
good conſcience; For he had ſtuck to him, and 
was left by him when he went to Scotland with 
che King, who knew well with how much zeal 
he had ſupported his intereſt, and excuſed his faults. 
When Duke Landerdale was hotly puſhed at, he 


then promiſed to all his friends, that be would 
gvoid all former errors, if he got out of this trou- 


ble: And. that made Lord Kincardin ſo earneſt to 
ferve him. But, when he faw into how much 
fury he was running, he tried to have perſuaded 
him to more temper; b 
Then he confeſſed to me, that I had judged truer 
than he had done; for 1 believed he would grow 
F 
Dat hu s in private, be Oppo 
them in Council: And ſo they broke with him. He 


found it was in vain. 


1674. 
Lauder. 
dale 
ingratitude 
to Nincar- 
Ain, 


came up to juſtify himſelf to the King, who mind- 


ed thole matters very little; but thought it was 
neceſſary to give a full ſcope to Duke Lauderdale's 
notions, who had told the King there was a ſpi- 
rit of rebellion that run thro? all ſorts of people 
and that was to be ſubdued by acts of power, tho 
perhaps neither legs! nor juſt And when that evil 
ſpirit was once broken, then it would be fit to re- 


turn to more legal and moderate counſels. So 
Lord Kineardin » there was no arguing with 


the King upon particulars. Theretore he beg d 


leave to ſtay ſame time at Court, that he might 


nt be obliged to oppoſe that, which the King was 


made belieye his ſervice required. The King con- 
ſented to this; and upan all occafions uſed him 


{ very well, Duke Lauderdale could not bear that, 
und preſipd the King often to command him 


home; 
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1674. home; which he refuſed to do. Once he urged 
| it with much vehemence: And the King anſivered 

3s poſitively, that he ſaw. no reaſon for it, ande 
would not do it. Upon this he came home à in 

2 fit of diſtraction, and was gathering ___—_ 

his Commiſſions to deliver them up to the King. 

Upon that the Marquiſs of A#hol, who was tha | 

in bigh favour with him, went to the King; and 

told him that he had ſent Duke Lauderdale home 

half dead, and half mad; and beg'd the King 2 


J, it 


Lord Athol himfelf told me afterwards. * 


Th- battel TOWARDS the end of ſummer the battel of 
ot Seneff. Seneſf was fought: In the beginning of which the 
French had a great advantage: But the Prince of | 
Conde puſhed it too far: And the Prince of Ora? 
engaged the whole army with ſo much bravery, 
that it appeared that the Dutch * nom 
brought to another ſtate than he had found it in. 
He charged himſelf in many places, with too great 
a neglect of his perſon, conſidering how much 
depended upon it. He once was engaged among 
a body of French, thinking they were his own 
men, and bid them charge: They told him, they 
had no more powder: He, perceiving they were 
none of his men, with great preſence of mind 
got out of their hands, and brought up a body of m_ 
is army to charge them; who quickly routed Bl = 
them. The action in the afternoon recovered the 
loſs that was made in the morning; and poſſeſſed 
all the world, the Prince of Conde in particular 
| with a great eſteem of the Prince's conduct and 
| Courage. I will fay little of foreign affairs; be- 
cauſe there are many copious accounts of _— 
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Pint; and J can add little to them. With rela- 167% ] 
tion to the battel of Seneſß, the Prince himſelf N 


told me chat the day before he aw a Capuchin, 8 
thac came over from the French army, and had a 755 
long converlation with Zouch, the Emperor's 

General; who behaved himſelf fo ill on the day | 
of battel, that the Prince ſaid to his fon at night, 1 
that his father had acted ſo baſely, that, if it had = | 
got been for the reſpect he bore the Emperor, he 
would have ſhot him thro' the head. He was 
dipraced on this: But the ſucceſs of the campaign 
was loſt by it. They had a noble army; and 
might have done much more than they did. Grave i 
was retaken in the end of the campaign. So the 4 
Provinces were now ſaſe on that fide. And the = Bk 

prince had gained fo much credit with the States, 

that he was now more than ever the maſter of 

„„ 197 D145 005-08 

THE alarm that thoſe diſcoyeties from Holland. Arlington 

ve our Court, made Lord ' Arhagron. offer at were io 3 
one trial more for recovering the King's confi- . | 
dence. He offered to go over to Holland with the | 4 
Ex of Oſory: For they fancied they had à great : - 
mtereſt in che Prince, by their having married two. 

of Bever tarts daughters: And the Prince had always | 

a particular affection to Lord Oſſory. Lord Arlington | 

fad, he would go to the bottom of every thing 

with the Prince; and did not doubt, but he would 1 
bring him into an entire dependance on his uncle, 

and particularly diſpoſe him to a general peace; on 

which the King was much ſet, it being earneſtly . . 

defired by the French. It was likewiſe believed 3 
| that he had leave to give the Prince the hope of 
marrying her whom he afterwards married. The 
Duke told me, he knew nothing of the matter: 
5 | Q q bb 
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1874. He had heard, Lord Arlingzon had talked, a if 
„ the managing that was his chief errand: And upon 
_ that he had asked the King, who aſſured him that 

he had a poſitive order not fo much as to ſpeak of 
j that matter. Vet, whether notwithſtanding this 
| | hae had a ſecret order, or whether he did it th - 
1 - outorder , he certainly talked a, great deabof it to 
= | the Prince, as a thing which he might dependon, 
il he wauld in all other things be governed by the 
| | tio 


Temple SIR Wullam Temple had been ſent over the the 
ent Em- fſurnmer before, as Embaſſador: And. his chief Bl cer 
1. inſtructions were, to diſpoſe all peoples minds, ind 


EY PP ess 


1 88 chiefly the Prince's, to a peace. But the Prince Bi ter 

had avoided the ſeeing him till the end or the Wl ja! 

campaign. Lord Arlington had thrown him off, Al t 

W when he went into the French intereſt: And mu wil 

» ws! was too proud to bear contempt , or forget ſuch Bl Hu! 


an injury ſoon. He was a vain man, much blown Bl two 
up in his own conceit, which he ſhewed too com 
©  indecently on all occafions. He had a true judg- ¶ eldeſ 
ment in affairs, and very good principles with te. tle g1 
lation to government; but in nothing elſe. He 
ſeemed to think that thinzs were as they are from 

all leternity: At leaft he thought religion was ft 
only forthe mob. He was a great admirer of the 
fect of Confucius in China, who were atheiſts them · 
ſelves, but left religion to the rabble. He was 2 
corrupter of all that came near him. And he de. 
livered himſelf up wholly to ſtudy eaſe and plet-- 
fuer Heentred into a-cloſe friendſhip with Lord 
Danby, who depended much on him: And ws 
directed in all his notions as to foreign affairs by 
him; tor no man evet came into the Miniſtry, 
that underſtood the affairs of Europe ſo lictle 


fairs beyond ſea 1 to Tempie's Letters, in 
which they are very trully and fully ſet forth. And 
in them it appears, hat the Prince of Orange, ven 
while ſo young, and ſo little practiſed in affairs, 


had fo clear and ſo juſt a view of thern, that 


nothing could miſguide him; and that the bad proſ- 
pect he had from the ill condition of affairs did not 
frighten him to accept of any mean or baſe condi- 
tions of peace. His fidelity to his country, and 
the publick intereſt was ſo firm; that no private 


conſiderations of his own could biaſs him, or 
indeed be much conſidered by him. - Theſe let- 


ters give him a character that is ſo ſublime, as 
well as ſo genuine, that it raiſes him much above 
all the performances of thetorick of panegyrick. I 
will mention very little that is to be found inthem. 
Holland was in great expectation, when they ſaw 
two ſuch men, as the Earls of Offory and Arlington, 
come over, together with the Earl of Danby's 
eldeſt ſon, tho? the laſt only made the ſhevy alit- 
tle greater. Lord Arlington for ſome days inſiſted 
vehemently on the Prince's diſmiſſing Du Moulin, 


who had diſcovered the ſecrets of his Office to him. 


In this the Prince cotnplied: And Du Moulin was 
ſent to one of their plantations: As to all othet 


things, Lord Arliigton talked to him in the ſtrain 


of a Governour ; and ſeemed to preſume too much 
on his youth ; and on his want of experience. But, 


inſtead of prevailing on the Prince, he loft him ſo 
entirely; that all his endeavours after wards could 
deyer beget any confidence in him. So he came 


ack; and reckoned this was his laſt eſſay, which 
lucceeding fo ill he ever after that withdrew 
from all buſmeſs. He made himſelf eaſy to the 

Qqz3 . Kings 


of King CHA RLE S 11. 877 
j will henceforth leave the account of our af- 


1 
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1674. King, who continued to be ſtil very kind to 


16755 - AT Eaſter a piece of private news came from 

agus in Frauce, which the Duke was much delighted with, 

England. becauſe it did an honour to the order of the ſe. 

” ſuits, to whom he had devoted himſelf. The ney 

Confeſſor had ſo preſſed the King of Frauce in Lent 

to ſend away his Miſtriſs, Monteſpam, that he pre- 

vailed at laſt. She was ſent to a Nunnery. And 

ſo the King received the Sacrament, as was faid, 

in a. ſtate of contrition. This was writ to the 

Duke, and ſet out with ſuch circumſtances as the 

French uſually do every thing that relates to their 

King. The, Duke was much pleaſed with it. He 

told me, he had related it with all its circum- 

| ſtances to the King in the Ducheſs of Portſmoxth's 

hearing; and ſaid, they both heard it with great 

uneaſineſs, and were much out of countenance 

at it. The Duke himſelt was then in the beſt tem. 

per I had ever known him in. He was reading 

Nurembergius of the difference of things temporll 

and things eternal: And we had much good di- 

courſe on that ſubject. Lord Arlington ran 0 

much in his mind, that he once ſaid to me, it 

Lord Arlington would read that book, he would 

not meddle in ſo many affairs as he did. I ſaw he 

was very jealous of him, and of his intereſt in the 

King. Thus I have given a full account of my 

acquaintance with the Duke. | 

I was xa. I loſt his favour ſoon after this. For in April wbt 
mineaby 1675 a ſeſſion of Parliament was held, as prep il | 

of Com. TAtory to one that was deſigned next winter, in 

mons. which money was to be asked: But none was nov Bi ever 

' © acked; it being only called to heal allbreaches,nl ( ©? 
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to beget a good underſtanding between the King 


and his people. The Houſe of Commons fell 


upon Duke Lauderdale. And thoſe who knew 


what had paſs'd between him and me, moved that 
| ſhould be examined before a Committee. I was 
brought before them. I told them how I had 
been commanded out of town. But tho? that was 


illegal, yet, ſince it had been let fall, it was not 


inſiſted on. I was next examined concerning his 
deſign of arming the Iriſh Papiſts. I ſaid, I, as 


well as others, had heard him ſay. he wiſhed the 


Presbyterians ' in Scotland would rebel, that he 
might bring over the Irish Papiſts to cut their 
throats. I was next examined concerning the de- 
ſign of bringing a Scotiab army into England. I 
delired to be excuſed, as to what had paſſed in 


private diſcourſe; to which I thought I was not 


bound to anſwer, unleſs it were high treaſon. They 
preſſed me long, and I would give them no cther 
anſwer: So they all concluded, that I knew great 
matters ; and reported this ſpecially to the Houſe. 
Upon that I was ſent for, and brought before the 
Houſe: I ſtood upon it as I had done at the Com- 
mittee, that I was not bound to anſwer; that 
nothing had paſſed that was high treaſon; and as 
to all other things, I did not think my ſelf bound 
to diſcover them. I faid farther, I knew Duke 
Lauderdale was apt to ſay things ih a heat, which 


he did not intend to do. And, fince he had uſed - 


my ſelf ſo ill, I thought my ſelf the more obliged 
not to ſay any thing that looked like revenge tor 
what I had met with from him. I was brought 
tour times to the bar. At laſt I was told, the 


| {Houle thought they had a right ro examine into 
| Fvery thing that concerned the fafety of the Na- 


Qq 3 tions 


1675 
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tat reſpect proved a great bleſſing to me. 1 
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tion, as well as into matters of treaſon: And they 
looked on me as bound to ſatisfy them: Other. 
wile they would make me feel che weight of thei 
heavy diſpleaſure , as one that concealed what they 
though: was neceſſary to he known. Upon thi 
I yielded, and gave an account of the diſcourſe for. 
merly mentioned. They laid great weight on 
2 A and renewed their addreſs againſt Duke Las 

I was much blamed for what I had done. Some, 


: to make it look the worſe, added, that I had brea 


his Chaplain , which was falſe ; and that I had been 


much obliged ta him, tho I had never received 


any real obligation from him but had done him 
great ſervices, for which I had been very unwor- 
thily requited. Yet the thing had an ill appes- 


rance, as the diſcloſing ot what had paſs'd in con- 


fidence; tho' I make it a great queſtion, how far 
even that ought to bind a man, when the deſigns 


are very wicked, and the perſon continued ſtill in 
the ſame poſt , and capacity of executing them. | 


have told the matter as it was, and muſt leave 


my {elf to the * of the _ love to 
my country, and my private friendſhips carried 
me perhaps too far; eſpecially ſince I had declared 


much againſt Clergymen's meddling: in fecular i: 


fairs, and yet had run my ſelf ſo deep in them. 


THIS broke me quite with the Court, and in 


brought me out of many temprations; the greateli 
of all being the kindneſs that was growing upm 
me from the Duke, which might have involved 
me into great difficulties, as it did expoſe me 0 
much cenſure; all which went off upon this oc: 
eee, And | api my E to my dude 
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my function, being then ſettled Preacher at the 
Rolls, and ſoon after Lecturer of St, Clements. 


I lived many years under the protection ot Sr. Har- 


bottle Grimſions, Maſter of the Rolls, who con- 
tinued ſteady in his favour to me, tho the King 


1675. 


ſent Secretary Williamſom to deſire him to diſtaiſs 


me, Be ſaid, he was an old man, fitting himſelf 
for another world, and he found my miniſtry uſe- 
ful to him; ſo he prayed that he might be excuſed 
in that. He was a long, and very kind patron to 
me. I continued ten years in that poſt, free from 
all neceſſities: And, I thank God, that was all I 
in ſo quiet 
a retreat, it ſeems but a juſt piece of gratitude, 
that I ſhould give ſome account of that venerable 
old man, | | BY | 
HE was deſcended from a long-lived family; for 
his great grand-father lived till he was ninety eight , 
his grand-father to eighty ſix, and his father to 


ſeventy e ght, and himſelf to eighty two. He had 
to the laſt a great ſoundneſs of health, of memory, 


and of judgment. He was bred to the ſtudy of 
the law , being a younger brother. Upon his 
elder brother's death he threw it up. Bur falling 
in love with Judge Crook's daughter, the father 
would not beſtow her on him, unleſs he would 
return to his ſtudies; which he did with t ſuc- 


cels. That judge was one of thoſe who delivered 


bis judgment in the Chequer chamber againſt the 
ſhip money, which he did with a long and learn- 
ed argument. And Sir Harbotilès father, who 


ſerved in Parliament for Eſſer, lay long in priſon, 


becauſe he would not pay the loan-money. 'Thys 


both his family, and his wife's, were zealous for 


the 


* — 


—— "# In the beginning of 
28 aq 4 | 


Sir Har- 
bottle 
Grimſtone's 
charaQer. , * 
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ſure of both; and that When a legal protection 


— CP 
| yell delerved it. For he was a juſt Judge; N ver} 
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the long Parliament he was a great aſſerter of the | 
laws; and inveigh'd ſeverely. againſt all that had 4 


been concerned in the former illegal oppreſſion, K 
His principle was, that allegiance and protection yet 
were mutual obligations; and that the one went 4 


for the other. He thought the law was the mes. 


was denied to one that paid a legal allegiance, the 
ſubject had a right to defend himſelf. He wa 
much troubled, when Preachers aſſerted a divine 
right of regal government. He thought it had no 
other effect, but to give an ill impreſſion of them 
as aſpiring men: No body was convinced by it: 
It inclined their hearers rather to ſuſpect all they 
ſaid beſides: It looked like the ſacrificing their 
country to their own preferment; and an encoy- 
raging of Princes to turn Tyrants. Yet when the 
long —— into the league with Scat. 
and, he would not ſwear the Covenant. And 
he diſcontinued fitting in the Houſe till it was laid 
aſide. Then he came back, and joined with Ho. 
tis , and the other Presbyterians, in a high oppo- 
tion to the Independents, and to Crom well in par- 
ticular, as was told in the firſt book. And he 
was one of the ſecluded - Members, that were 
forced out of the Houſe. He followed afterwards 
the practice of the law, but was always looked on 
as one who wiſhed well to the ancient govern: 
ment of England. So he was choſen Speaker of 
that Houſe that called home the King; and had 6 
reat 2: merit in that whole affair, that he was 
oon after, without any application of his own, 
made Maſter of the Rolls: In which poſt he con- 
tinued to his death with a high reputation, as he 


[ 
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flow, and ready to hear every thing that was 
offered, without paſſion or partiality. I thought 
his only fault Was, that he was too rich: And 
yet he gave yearly great ſums in charity, diſchar- 


ging many priſoners by paying tneir debts. He 


waz a very pious and devout man, and ſpent every 
diy at leaſt an hour in the morning, and as much 
at night, in prayer an meditation. And even in 
winter, when he was obliged to be very early on 
the bench, he took care to riſe ſo ſoon, that he 
had always the command of that time, which he 
gave to thoſe exerciſes. He was much ſharpened 
againſt Popery; but had always a tenderneſs to 
the Diſſentèrs, tho he himſelf continued ſtill in 
the communion of the Church. His ſecond wife, 


whom I knew, was niece to the great Sir Fran- 


en Bacon, and was the laſt heir of that family. 
She had all the high notions for the Church and 
the Crown , in which ſhe had been bred up; but 
was the humbleſt, the devouteſt, and beſt tem- 
pered perſon I ever knew of that fort. It was 
really a pleaſure to hear her talk of religion; ſhe 
did it with ſo much elevation and force. She was 
always very plain in her clothes: And went oft to 
jayls, to conſider the wants of the priſoners, and 


relieve, or diſcharge them; and by the meanneſs 


of her dreſs ſhz paſs'd but for a ſervant truſted 


with the charities of others. When ſhe was tra- 


velling in the country as ſhe drew near a village, 
ſhe often ordered her coach to ſtay behind till ſhe 
had walked about it, giving orders for the inſtruc- 
tion of the children , and leaving liberally for that 
end. With two ſuch perſons I ſpent ſeveral of 
my years very happily. But I now return to the 
ſellon of Parliament. 915 95 
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IN the Hoyle of Commons the buſineſs again 


n 

Duke Lauderdale was taken up warmly at three Bil © 

Danly ' ſeyeral times; And three ſeveral addrefles were BI * 
bam dan Wade to the King againſt him. The King: f 9: 
| anſwer was, that he would protect no man again bit 
law and juſtice; but would condemn none with. Wl ba 

out ſpecial matter well made out. There was ro V 

money offered: So addreſſes were feeble things, inte 

The next attempt was againſt the Earl of Day, See 

| who had begun to invert the uſual methods of the Ho 
Exchequer. But the majority were for him: $% Ml ing 

that charge came to nothing. Only thoſe who Far 
begun it farmed a party a ink him, that grew in not 
concluſion to be too hard for him. He took : the 
different method from thoſe who were in the Mi. WJ mitt 

_ before him. They had taken off the grea Be 

and leading men: And left the herd as a deſpiſed i 

eir 


company, who could do nothing, becauſe they 
Ekoned that the major number was the ſurer game 


had none to head them. But Lord Danby ter 


So he neglected the great men, who he thougit y 
raiſed their price too high; and reckoned » that A 
| he could gain ten ordinary men, cheaper tha; cect 
one of thoſe. This might have ſucceede i wit nguer 
bim, if they that did lead his party had ben wit Vere g 
and skilful men. But he ſeemed to be jealow u On © 
all fuch, as if they might gain too much cred Wainſt 
With the King. The chief men that he made ur aver 
of were of ſo low a ſize , that they were baff Queen, 
in every debate. So that many, who were indi de Kin 
_ ed enough to vote in all obedience , yet werft echo 
| athamed to be in the vote on the fide that wa ed: 
U manifeſtly run down in the debate. n 
— TH ableſt man of big pany was Sein "od as 
who was the firſt Speaker of the Houſe of Comet n 


— 


— 
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79 
mons that was not bred to the law. He was a 


man of birth, being the elder branch of the 
Seimour family; and was a graceful man, bold and 
quick. But he had a fort of a pride fo peculiar to 
himſelf, that I never ſaw any thing like it. He 
had neither ſhame nor decency with it. He was 
violent againſt the Court, till he forced himſelf 
into good paſts. He was the moſt aſſuming 
Speaker that ever fate in the chair. He knew the 
Houſe, and every man in it ſo well, that by look- 
ing about he could tell the fate of any queſtion. So, 
if any thing was put, when the Court party was 
not well 75 together, he would have held 
the Houſe from doing any thing, by a wilful 
miſtaking or miſtating the queſtion. By that he 


mercenary work , to go about and gather in all 


got the majority. And then he would very fairly 
ſtate the queſtion, when he faw he was ſure to 
(arty it. | rn 
A great many of the Court grew to be fo uneaſy, 
eſpecially when they ſaw the King was under the 


were glad to be out of the way at critical times. 
On ſome occaſions they would venture to vote 
dgainſt the Court: Of which the memorable 
auſwer of Harvey, who was Treaſurer to the 
(Queen, was a noted inſtance. He was one whom 
the King loved perſonally : And yet upon a ne 

ng 


occahon he voted againſt that which the 
&lired: So the King chid him ſeverly for it. Next 
dy, another important queſtion falling in, he 
ſated as the King would have him. So the King 
09; notice of i & night ; and fad, you were not 


influence of French and Popiſh counſels, that they 


1675? 


gave time to thoſe, who were appointed for that 
their party. And he would diſcern when they had 


— 
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-againſt me to day. He anſwered, no, Sir, I wy 
-apainſt my conſcience to day. This was fo grave) 
delivered, that the King ſeemed pleaſed with it: 
And it was much talked of. While things went 
thus in the Houſe of Commons, there was the 
greateſt and longeſt debate in the Houſe of Lord, 
that has been in all my time. They fate upon it 
oſten till midnight. 1 4 
IT was about the teſt that Lord Danby had 
contrived, as was formerly mentioned. Lord 
Danby, and Lord Finch, and ſome of the Biſhopy, 
were the chiet arguers for it. They faid, it wa 
neceſſary that a method ſhould be found out, to 
diſcriminate the good ſubjects from the bad: We 
had been lately involved in a long civil war, oc. 
caſioned by the ill principles that ſome had taken 
up with relation to government: It was fit to pre- 
vent the return of ſuch miſeries: The King hu 
granted a very full indemnity , and had obſerve 
it religiouſly : But there was no reaſon, while þ 
much of the old leaven ſtil] remained, to leave the 
Nation expoſed to men of ſuch principles: .It ws 
not fit to make a Parliament perpetual: Vet thu 
was a leſs evil, than to run the hazard of a bad e. 
lection; eſpecially when jealouſies and fears hat 
been blowed about the Nation: A good confti 
rution was to be preſerved by all prudent methods 
No man was to be preſſed to take this teſt: Bu, 
as they, who were not willing to come into {uc! 
. an. engagement , ought ro have the modeſty to b 
.contented with the favour and connivance of tit 
Government, ſo, if that did not teach them good 
manners, it might be fit to uſe ſeverer tools. 19 
all this great oppoſition was made. It was pla 
the Dukedidnot like it : But ſeeing the Kings? 
40 6 


Q 
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{ on it ». he did not declare himſelf againſt 
it. But all the Papiſts were againſt it: They thought 
the bringing any teſt in practice, Would certainly 


bring on one that would turn them out of the 
Houſe. The Lords Shaftsbury , Buckingham, Hol- 


the Country party, oppoſed this mightily. They 
y had thought, there ought to be no teſts, beyond the 


Lon auth of allegiance, upon the elections to Farlia, L 
ſhops, I ment: That it being the great privilege of Ezgiish - 


at, o repreſentatives. it was therefore thought a deſinhe- - 


. We ning men of the main part of their birthright, to 


r. O. do any thing char ſhould ſhut them out from their i 


taken votes in electing: All reſts in publiek aſſemblies 


to pe. nere thought dangerous, and contrary to publick 


ng hd liberty : For if a Parliament thought any law in- 


erved BY convenient for the good of the whole, they muſt 


'bile de ſuppoſed ſtill free to alter it: And no previous 
ave ür limitation could bind up their legiſlature: A great 
1: ws YN deal was ſaid, to ſhew thar the peace of the world 
ret un u beſt ſecured by good laws, and good go- 
bade vemment; and that oaths or teſts were no ſecu- 
ars had WY i) + The ſcrupulous might be fettered by them: 

confi- WM Let the bulk of the world would boldly take any 
\ethods I teſt, and as boldly break thro” it; of which the 
2: Bu, late times had given large proofs: The matter of 


No {co dis teſt was very doubtful: For, tho? general 
ty to be ſpeaking the King's perſon and his 4 — —— 
« of ue dot to be diſtinguiſhed, yet that was not univer- 
em g fally true: An infant King, or a lunatick , were 
ols. Toll exceptions: As alſo a King in his enemies hands; 
25 pain i which was the caſe of Henry VI, for whole 

was (I power his own party fought even againſt his per- 


ſon: So an exception was to be yaderſtood; other- 
| - Wiſe 


ls, Hallifax, and all thoſe who were thought 


1675. 
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inc mvenience f condemning all refiſtance upon 


France, and fubdue the Nation by a French army, 


word had fallen from him that had made him lia 


taken againft him. The Court carried every 
queſtion in fayour of the teſt, tho' with great op 


@ 
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wiſe the propoſition , that affirmed it was a traite: Wi pot 
rous poſition to feparate them, was not true: Nor that 
rations: Every new law was an alteration: It wa paß 


not eaſy to define how far the power of making uno 


alterations might go, and where it muſt ſtop : E 
Theſe things were beſt left at large: Upon the Ml pact 
whole —— 5 Gwe were apainſt any Parla- Lord 
mentary teſts, fo they were more particularly 2. pari 
aint this, Lord Shaftsbiry diſtinguiſhed himſelf ll the ( 
more in this ſeffion , than ever he had done be. Ml fnce 

exten 


fore. He fpoke once a whole hour, to ſhew the 
ſile tc 


y ptetence whatſoever. He ſaid, it might bs S0 thi 
— to lay ſuch ties upon thoſe who ſerved in cegree 
the militia, and in Corporations » becauſe thete Lords 
was ſtill a ſuperior power in Parliament to deckte Memt 
the extent of the oath: But it might be of very ill receiv: 
conſequence to lay it on a Parliament: Since there Memt 
might be cafes, bo ſo far out of view that it was {MW Houſe 
hard to ſuppoſe them, in which he believed no of priv 
man would ſay, it was not lawful to reſiſt. If z their E 


King would make us a Province, and tributary to 


or to the Papal authority, muſt we be bound in 
that caſe tamely to ſubmit? Upon which he ſaid 
many things that did cut to the quick. And yet, 
tho' his words were watched, ſo that it was re- 
ſolved to have fent him to the Tower if any one 


ble to ſuch a cenſure; he {poke both with ſo muci 


boldneſs and fo much caution , that tho” he pro- 
voked the Court extreamly, no advantage could be 


polition; 
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that was carried. So that the bill was in a fair way 
to have paſs d: And e it would have 
pad in the Houſe of Commons, when by an 
unlooked for emergent the ſeſſion was broke. 


potion , and a proteſtation made upon every ſtep 1679. 


WV 


EVER fince the end of King James I's. reign A diſpute 
petitions of appeal were brought to the Houſe of aufe 
Lords from decrees in Chancery. This toſe from pririlages. 


a parity of reaſon, becaule writs of error lay from 
the Courts of law to rhe Houſe of Lords. And 
fince the buſineſs of the Chancery greiv to be ſo 
extended and comprehenſive, it was not thought 
ſafe to leave it to the Lord Chancellq s conſcience. 


So this practice, tho' ſo lately begun, grew on by 


15 to be the Nw 1 — 1 — | 
Lords. A petition of appeal was brought againſt a 
Member of the a Corte, © The, Lords 
received it, and made an order upon it. The 
Member being ſerved with it, brought it into the 
Houſe of Commons. And they voted it a breach 
of privilege , for the Lords to meddle with one of 
their Houſe. The Lords on the other hand faid , 
they were bound to do juſtice to all: And no 
privilege could lye againſt that: And, fince they 
never fate but when, the Commons fate likewiſe , 
if a privilege from that Houſe could ſtop their pro- 
ceedings, there muſt be a failure in juſtice: And 
ince no privilege was ever pretended in the caſe of 

a writ of error, it could not lye againſt an appeal | 
5 they reſolved to proceed in the cauſe. The 
Commons pais d a vote againſt any lawyers that 
ſhould plead at the Lords bar in this cauſe. But 
the Lords commanded the Council to go on; 
With which they lied. And as they went from 
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Houle of Commons ſent to the Tower. But they 


were by another order from the Lords ſet at libenj. 
So the two Houſes being as it were at war, it way 


neceſſary to put end to the ſeſſion. 


The ſeſ- 
Gon broke 
Up ON Its 


A new 
ſeffion of 


Paliamens 


T HIS was very uneaſy to the Court: For they 


{aw it was a vety ſure method to break a ſeſſion of 
Parliament, every time that it was taken up. an 


not ſure, if this was laid, or if it happened by ac. 


cident. Lord Shaftbury lad, it was laid by himſelf 
But others aſſured me, it happened in courſe, tho 
it produced great effects: For there never wi 4 


ſtrength in the Court to raiſe this debate of the teſt 


in any ſubſequent ſeſſion. And as this made the Cour 
apprehend, they might by the proſecution of the 
ſame appeal looſe the next ſeſſion, ſince the proro- 


gation did only diſcontinue Parliamentary proceed 


ings, but not Judiciary ones; ſo they feared this 
might go. ſo far as to force a diflolution of the 
preſent. Parliament: To which the Court would 
be very hardly brought, after they had practiſed 
ſo long upon the Members, and knew them all ſo 
wel... 80 5 
IN this ſeſſion, on a day that grievance: were 
to be gone upon, Grimſtone ſaid, that conſidering 
the extent of privilege, he looked on a ſtaniing 
Parliament as the greateſt grievance of the Nation, 
ſo many men being exempted from juſtice, and 
from the demands of their creilitors, for fo long, 
and fo indefinite a time. This motion was let fil 
at that time. But it was not forgot. And it was 
likely to be taken up, when new opportunities 
ſhould be offered. The ſummer went over without 
any conſiderable accidents at home. „ 
A new ſeſſion met next winter. And at thefirl 
opening of it che King laid before the Commons q 
EE | | | gr 
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great difficulties he was in by-the anticipations of 


the King was in ſuch ſtraits, that, if money could 
not be obtained, he muſt turn to other counſels , 
and to other Miniſters. The debate went high in 
the Committee of the whole Houſe. It was offered 
on the one ſide to ſhew , that the King had not 
enough in his hands to maintain the government » 
and to ſecure the Nation: Tho our neutrality at 
that time made trade flow in upon us, ſo that the 
Cuſtoms roſe higher than ever. On the other hand 
it was ſaid, that if anticipations were once admitted 
25 a reaſon for a ſupply, the Court would never 


want that reaſon, It was fitter to examine by whoſe 


means, or on what deſign thoſe anticipations were 
made. At laſt the queſtion was put. And, the 
vote being then ſtated, and the previous queſtion 


| being then put; whether the main queſtion ſhould = 
be then put, or not, the votes were equal. So Sir 


Charles, Harbord, who was in the chair, gave it 
for putting the main queſtion. But, ſome of the 
Country ſide coming in between the two queſtions, 


the main queſtion was loſt by two or three. So 


near was the Court to the carrying fo great a point. 
Harbord was much blamed for his raſhneſs He 
ſaid, the duty of the chair was always to ſet matters 
forward: And fo he ought to have given it for 
putting the main queſtion: And, if the ſame equa ity 
ad continued , he ſaid, he would have givenit for 
the Court. He was a very rich and coverous man, 
who knew England well: And his parts were very 
quick about him in that great age, being paſt eighty. 
A lively repartee was made by his own ſon to him 
in the debate. He had ſaid, the right way of dealing 
with the King, and of gaining him to them, was» 

r to 


his revenues. It was then generally thought, that 


1675. 


1675, to lay their hands on their purſes, and to deal round 


that the Parliament muſt be x 
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with him. So his fon ſaid, he ſeconded” bis motion 
But he meant, that they ſhould lay their hands 
their purſes, as he himſelf did, and hold them wel 
ſhut, that no money ſhould go out of them. Th 
Earl of Dazby was much diſappointed at this. Y« BW © 
he took heart, fince it was brought ſo ner, ©" 
that he reckoned he would make the next ſeſſion of 0 
Jure. The petition of appeal, that had broke th 
former ſeſſion, was now brought on again before ll 

the Lords. The Court tried their whole ftreng wou 
to keep it off, till they ſaw what might be expects 
from the Commons. So, upon the miſcarrine 
_of the great vote in the Houſe of Commons, the 
Lords went on upon the petition: And the Common 
oppoſing them vigorouſly , as before, it was viſible 


_ UPON this it was propoſed in the Houſed 
Lords to addreſs the King for diſſolving the preſent 
Parliament. It was manifeſt the two Houſes coil 
no longer maintain the correſpondence that- wy 
neceſſary. In a new Parliament this muſt fallt 
the ground: But it could not while this laſted. l 
was ſaid, a ſtanding Parliament changed the conſſ. 
tution of England. The King did no moreconſul 
with his people, nor know them Bur hehadnoy 
a cabal of ſingle perſons to deal with The people 
were now cut off from their liberty of electiq; 
and fo had no more a true repreſentative. It ws 
faid , that a Parliament of a long continuance wou 
be either an engine toſell the libertiesof their count 
or would by rendring themſelves popular join wit 
the people againſt the Crown. In either calc i 
vas like to be deſtructive to the conſtitution. I 
it was moved, that an addrels ſhould be made k 


__ 
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ounl Will de King for diſſolving the Parliament. And, to 


not ne wonder of all men, the Duke joined in it. 
ands The majority of the temporal Lords were for it. 
wh But the bench of Biſhops was againſt it; & ſo it 


was not carried. The thing became the univerſal 
of Ye ſubje& of diſcourfe.[t was infuſed into the Members 
nen; of the Houſe of Commons, that, if they would 
not bs more tractable, and help the King out of 
oke th his neceſſities , he was fure a new Paritament 
would give him money; and make him ealy ; 
and that the rather for having diſſolved them. 
This wrought on many of them, who had 
deen choſen while the Nation was in a fit, or 
tather a fury of loyalry. They knew , they could 
never hope to be choſen again. Many of them 
were ruined in their fortunes , and lived upoti their 
privileges, and upon their penſions. They had 
got it among them for 2 maxim, which contti- 
buted not a little to our preſervation while we were 
in ſuch hade, that; as they muſt not give the 


i ſtarved by that means. They were indeed ge · 
gerally both againit Popery and France. Ard, to 


ready to give ſomewhat too lavifhly, they faid , 
When they went into their counties, that it was 
on deſign to fix the King to an Exglisb intereſt 

ind the Proteſtant religion. And they had talke 

o high on thoſe heads, that the Court it ſelf could 
dot manage them, when any thing relating to 
theſe came before them. Some of them were 
tigh for the prerogative- Others high for the 


Rr 2 


King too much at a time, leaſt there fhould be no 
mote uſe for them; ſo they were to take care not 
to ſtarve the Court, leaſt they themſelves ſhould 


tedeem their credit for the money that they were 


Ghurch: And all the mercenary men were * | 


1675. 


St. Will. 


covent ry. 


Colonel 
Birch i 


l 
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of themſelves. In oppoſition to theſe a great pary 
was formed, who declared, more heartily forthe 


| Proteſtant religion, and for the intereſt of England 


The Duke of Buckingham , & the Earl of Shafisby, 
opened many of their eyes, and let them knoy 
the deſigns of the Court. And indeed they were 
then ſo viſible, that there wasenongh ſeen, withou 
ſuch ſecret intelligence, to convince the mo 
incredulous. Sir William Coventry had the greatef 
credit of any man in the Houſe. He never medds 
perſonally with any Miniſter. He had a perk 
underſtanding of affairs. So he laid open theerron 


of the government with the more authority, be 


cauſe he mixed no paſſion nor private reſentmem 
with it. His brother uſually anſwered him wil 
much life in a repartee, but not with the weyjt 


and force with which he ſpoke. Colonel Bn 
Was a man of a peculiar character. He had been 
a carrier at firſt, and retained ſtill, even to a 
affectation, the clowniſhneſs of his education. He 


got up in the progreſs of the war to be a Colone, 
and to be concerned in the Exciſe. And at the 
Reſtoration he was found to be ſo uſeful in managuy 
the Exciſe, that he was put in a good poſt, He 
was the rougheſt and boldeſt ſpeaker in the Houle 
and talked in the language and phraſes of a carrie) 
but with a beauty and eloquence that was alway 
acceptable. I heard Coventry ſay , he was the bel 
ſpeaker to carry a popular aſſembly before hi 
that he had ever known. He ſpoke always wil 
much life and heat. But judgment was not li 
talent. Valler was the delight of the Houſe: And 
even at eighty he ſaid the livelieſt things of u 


among them: He was only concerned to (ay thi 


which ſhould make him be applauded. But be wy 


Proportion both of wit and knowledge. 
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nid the buſineſs of the Houſe to heart, being a 1675. 
yain and empty, tho a witty, man. He deſerves 

the character of being one of the great refiners of . 
our language and poetry. He was for near ſixtỹ 

years one of the beſt of our writers that way. 

The two men of quality that were the moſt con- 

fdered were, the i ord Ruſſell, and the Lord 

Cavendish. Lord Ruſſell was a man of great candor, Lord 

and of a general reputation; univerſally beloved, kf! | | 1 
and truſted; of a generous and obliging temper. | 


He had given ſuch proofs of an undaunted courage, | 
and of an unſhaken firmneſs, that I never knew BY. | 
any man have fo entire a credit in the Nation as = 

| 


be had. He quickly got out of ſome ofthe diſorders DO 


into which the Court had drawn him: And ever | | 

after that his life was unblemiſh'd in all reſpects. [ 
He had from his firſt education an inclination to Hl 
fayour the on- conformiſts, and wiſhed the laws 1 
could have been made eaſier to them, or they 

more pliant to the law. He was a ſlow man, and 8 

of little diſcourſe: But he had a true judgment , : 

when he conſidered things at his own leifure. His 

underſtanding was not defective: But his vertues 

were ſo eminent , that they would have more 

than balanced real defects, if any had been found 

in the other. Lord Cavendish, afterwards Earl, Lord 

and then Duke, of De vonshire, was too much a (, 

libertine both in principle and practice. He went #4 

off from the Court at firſt upon reſentments for 

ſome diſappointments there. He was ambitious » 

and had the courage of a Hero, with an unuſual 

He had a 


great ſoftneſs in his exteriour deportment. Littleton 7 1.14101 
and Powle were the men that laid the matters of 
the Houſe with the greateſt dexterity and care. 


Powle 
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Powle was very learned in precedents, and Patia- 
ment journals, which go! 
debates : And, when he had time to prepat 
himſelf, he was a clear and ſtrong ſpeaker. Littleton 
was the gbleſt and the vehementeſt arguer ofthen 
all. He commonly lay quiet till the end of 4 
debate: And he often ended it, ſpeaking with 1 


ſtrain of conviction and authority, that was ng. 


eaſily reſiſted. Il ved the very next door to hin 
for ſeveral years: And we ſpent a great deal of our 
time every day together. He told me all ther 
management: And commonly, when he was to 
put his whole ſtrength to argue any point, he uſel 
to talk it over with me, and to ſet me to objed 


all that I could againſt him. He lived wholly in 


London. So matters were moſt in his hands during 


the intervals of Parliament. And by his means it 


was, that I arrived at ſuch know edge of ther 
intrigues. He was a wiſe and worthy man, ha 


ſtudied much modern hiſtory , and the preſent ſtat 


Vaughan 


began the oppolition, grew at laſt to be the mu- 
jority. eee, : | 


1676. 


A long ia- 
tetval be- 


and intereſt of Europe. Sir Thomas Lee was a man 
that valued himſelf upon artifice and cunning, ij 
which he was a great maſter, without being out 
of countenance when it was diſcovered. Vaughan, 
the chief Juſtice's ſon, wasa man ofgreat integrity, 
had much pride, but did great ſervice. Thete 
were the chief men that preſervedthe Nation from 
a very deceitful and practiſing Court, and from 1 
corrupt Houſe of Commons. And by their skll 
and firmneſs they, from a ſmall number who 


ALL this I thought fit to lay together, and u 


eilen & were an prmpey place I may hillary: Tot 


goes a great way in ther 


ö ö 


of King CHARLES II. ogr. 
2. 0ur main buſineſs lay in preparing for. or ma- 1676. 
naging a ſeſſion of Parliament, ſo we had now a een the 
long interval, of above a year, between this uons of 
fon io winter 1675, and the next ſeſſion of P.cl:amenc 
Parliament , which was not till the ſpring in 1077. 
The French were much ſet on procuring a peace. 
And they, ſeeing how much the Parliament was 
ſet on engaging the King in the Alliance, prevailed | 
with him to diſcontinue the. ſeſſion; for which 
no doubt he had round ſums of money ſent to 


—_ 7. | \ | 

ABOUT this time Lockhart the Embaſſador An acount 
in France died. The farther he ſaw into the deſigns ot me 
of the Court, he grew the more uneaſy in the 2 
poſt he was in, tho he acted in it with great ſpirit courage in 
and reſolution , both with relation to his own T Taue. 
Maſter , and to the French King: Of which I will 
ſet down two, paſſages » that may by very in 
ſtructive to Embaſſadors. In this time of neutrality 
the French privateers took many Erg/ish ſhips , 
pretending they were Dutch only with English 
atles. One of theſe was taken by a privateer >» 
that, as was believed, Pepys, then Secretary to 
the English Admiralty, and in great favour with 
the Duke, had built; and, as was faid; out of 
the King's ſtores. The merchants proved in 
Council, that the ſhip was Exglisb. So Lotkhart 
had an order to demand her; And he preſſed it fo 
efectually, that an order was ſent from the Court 
of France to diſcharge her. But, before that was 
executed, the ws was prevailed on by Pepys , 
to tell the French Embaſſador, that he did not 
concern himſelt in that ſhip : He believed merchants 
were rogues, and could bring witneſſes to prove 


yaatloever they had * to: So the Court of 
FE — 


France 
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1676. France might do what they pleaſed in that matter. cl 
\. .. This was writ to Verſailles a day or two after the don 
former order was ſent. But upon it a new one did 
went to Dunkirk , where the ſhip lay, to ſtop her, that 
This came before ſhe could get out So Lockhart, foilc 


being informed of that > went to Court, and told 
complained heavily. He was told, what the King of | 
himſelf had faid about it. He anſwered refoluteh, wou 


that the King ſpoke' to them only by him. Yet to P 
he wrote upon this to the Court of England, the 
deliring to be recalled, ſince he could ſerve 10 he © 
longer with honour , after he had been ſo diſowned. WW paid 
Upon this the King wrote him a letter with his WW was 

| own pen, exculing the matter the beſt he could ; ¶ publi 
and juſtified him in what he had done. And upon And 
that ſecret orders were ſent , and the ſhip ws it. | 
diſcharged. .. The other was a higher point, con: with 
dering the bigotry of the King of France. Lockhart il after 
had a French Popiſh ſervant , who was dying, and ſome 
ſent for the Sacrament. Upon which it was brought WI on hi 
with the proceſſion ordinary in ſuch caſes. Lockhart, in thi 
| hearing of this, ordered his gates to be ſhut. And 
upon that many were enflamed, and wererunning Wl Frens 
to force his gates: But he ordered all his familyto 
ſtand to their arms, and it any force was offered, his m 
to fire. There was a great noiſe made of this. But Wl party. 
no force was offered. He reſolved to complain WW Frenc 
firſt : And ſo went to Court, and expoſtulated Wl AndC 
upon it. He faid, his houſe was his maſter's houſe: BM he tal 
And here a publick triumph was attempted on he- was g 
maſter's religion, and affronts were offered him: his m 
He ſaid, if a Prieft had brought the Sacrament Bl King 
privately » he would have connived at it: But he 
asked reparation for. ſo publick an injury. The King Wi inſt 
of France ſeemed to be highly. diſpleaſed "x tevre 
1 5 OT 1 ' Wo 
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ciling it the greateſt indignity that had ever been 


done to his God during his reign. Yet the point 
did not bear arguing: So Lockhart ſaid nothing to 
tha. When Lockhars went from him, Pompone 
followed him, ſent after him by the King; and 
told him, he would force the King to ſuffer none 


1676 


of his ſubjects to ſerve him. He anſwered, he 


would order his coach- man to drive the quicker 
to Haris, to prevent that; and left Compone to gueſs 
the meaning. As ſoon as he came to his houſe, 
he ordered all his French ſet vants to be immediately 
paid off, and diſmiſs d. The Court of Exgland 
was forced to juſtify him in all this matter. A 
publick letter of thanks was writ to him upon it. 
And the Court of France thought it fit to digeſt 


it. But the French King look d on him ever after 


with great coldneſs, if not with averſion. Soon 
after that he fell into a languiſhing, which after 
ſome months carried him off. I have ever look'd 


on him as the greateſt man that his country produced 


in this age, next to Sir Robert Murray. Sift 

THE Earl of Danby began now to talk againſt 
French intereft with open mouth. Rouvigny ſtaid 
but two years in England: For, tho' he lerved 
his maſter's intereſts but too well, yet the Popiſh 
party could not bear the want of a Chapel in the 


Manage- 
ment in 
France. 


French Embaſſador's houſe. So he was recalled; - 


And Courtin was ſent in his room. Before he parted, 


he talked roundly with Lord Danby: He ſaid, he 


was going into popular intereſts againſt thoſe of 
his maſter's honour , who having engaged the 
King of France in the war, and being forced to 
ave him to fight it out alone, ought not to turn 
gainſt him; eſpecially, ſince the King of France 
riemed every thing to him as the arbiter and 
on Rr 5 . me- 


& 
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theold Duke of Buckingham fate, who thoughtty 
become r by breaking the Sparisb match; 


and it was his ruin: He ſaid, che King of Fran 


was the King's beſt friend, and trueſt ally: And if 
he made the King forſake him, and depend on 


his Parliament; being fo tempered s they were 


then, both the Ki 


the Prince of Condiꝰs 
| honour to wait on him. He told me, there wa 


t ng and he might come to repen 
Tt, When it was too late. I had all this fromhimſel 
To this Lord Danby replied, that he ſpoke a 
faithful ſervant to. his own maſter, and that he 
himſelf would act as a faithful ſervant to his maſter 
Courtix ſpoke a great deal to the ſame purpoſe, in 
» When I had the 


à ſtrange reverſe in things: Lord Dauby was a 
that time ſuffering for being in the Frenchintereſ}: 


And Lord Montague was popular as being apainſ 


it: Whereas, to his knowledge, during his employ. 


ment in England, Lord Danby was an enemy to 
their intereſt, as much as Lord Montague was for 
it. I can ſay nothing as to one point, whether 
any great ſums came over from -Fraxce all thi 
while, or not, Some watched the riſing and 
falling of the exchange, by which men skilful in 
thoſe matters ean judge, when any great ſum paſle 


| from one Kingdom to another, either in ſpecie, 


or by bill: But they could never find outany thing 
to make them concludeit was done. Lord. Montagu 
but in vain: He often ſaid to the King, that, if 
he would truſt him, he could make bar 
= for him, than others had made: But the 
King 


get into that ſecret, 


never anſwered him a word on that head: 
And he believed, that what . 
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they were only to the Ducheſs ot Fort 


{mouth , or 1636 
to the King's privy and that the French 
Rader bag 1 


U 


dangerous a ſecret. In all companies the Earl of 

Dauby was declaring openly ag France, and 

Popery. And the See of Londas falling then void 

by Henchman's death , he brought Compro hb 

to the Earl of Northampton, to ſucceed him. He 

was made Biſhop of Oxford, upon Cres being 

promoted to Dureſme. * 1 i 
COMPTON carried arms for ſome years The cha · 

When he was paſt thirty, he took orders. He racer of 

was an humble and modeſt man, He applied g ps 

himſelf more to his function, than Biſhops had nl 

commonly done. He went much about hisdioceſe; 

and preached , and confirmed in many places. His Compten 

preaching was without much life or learning; For 

he had not gone thro his ſtudies with the exatneſs 

that was fitting. He was a great patron of the 

Converts from Popery, and of thoſe Proteſtants, 

whom the bad uſage they were beginning to meet 

with in France drove over to us: And by theſe 

means he came to have a great reputation. He was 

making many complaints to the King, and often 

in Council, of the inſolence of the Papiſts, and 

of Coleman's in particular. So that the King ordered 

the Duke to diſmiſs Coleman out of his ſervice. 

Yet he continued till in his confidence. But with 

theſe good qualities Compton was a weak man, 

witul, and ſtrangely wedded to a party. He was 

a property to Lord Danby, and was turned by 

vim as he pleaſed. The Duke hated him. But 

Dord Danhy- perſuaded both the King and * 
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1676. that, as his heat did no great hurt to any perſon 


Sancroft 


ſo the giving way to it helped to lay the jealouſe: 
of the Church Hor About a year atter that, 


Sheldon dying; Compton was perſuaded that Lord 
Danby had tried with all his ſtrength to promote him 
to Canterbury; tho that was never once intended 
There were none ot the order, that were in 
any fort fitted to fill that See, whom the Cout 
could truſt. 1 | 

- SANCROFT, Dean of St. Paul's, was raiſed 
to it. He was a man of ſolemn deportment, had 
a ſullen gravity in his looks, and was Cconliderably 
learned. He had put on a monaſtick ftridtne(s, 


and lived abſtracted from company. Theſe things, 


togecher with his living unmarried, and his being 
fixed in the old maxims of high loyalty, and : 


ſuperſtitious valuing of little things, made the 


Court conclude, that he was a man, who might 
be entirely gained to ſerve all their ends; or, at 


leaſt, that he would be an unactive ſpeculative 
man, and pive them little oppoſition in any thing 
that they might attempt, when they had more 
promiſing opportunities. He was a dry, cold 
man, reſerved, and peeviſh; ſo that none loved 
him, and few eſteemed him: Tet the high 
church party were well pleaſed with his promo- 
AS Lotd Danby thus raiſed his creatures in the 
Church, ſo he got all men turned out of ther 
places, that did not entirely depend on him: And 
went on jn his credit with the King, ſtill aſſu- 
ing him; that, if he would leave things to bs | 
conduct, he would certainly bring about the whole 


Cavalier party again to him. And ſuch was the 
corruption and poverty of that party, that, had i 


not 
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oulies not been that French and Popiſh counſels were fo 1676. 
that, viible in the whole courſe of our affairs; he had 

Lord very probably gained them to have raiſed the King's 

ehim power, and to have extirpated the Diflenters , and | 
nded to have brought things very near to the ſtate they 
re in were in, in King Charles I's. time, before the 


ALL this while the Papiſts were not idle. They The fre. 
raiſed I tried their ſtrength with the King to get the beit 
t, bal Parlament diſſolved: In which their hopes carried 
erably them ſo far; that Coleman drew a declaration for 
neſs, juſtifying it. Their deſign in this was, once to 
things, divide the King and his people: For they reckoned 
being the nzw Parliament would not be ſo eaſy to him 
and 2 WW a this was. For how angry ſoever this was at 
le the him, and he ſometimes at them, yet they ſaw 
might that a ſevere Act againſt Popery, or ſome ſteps 
or, at made againſt France, would diſpoſe them to forget 
ulative WF all former quarrels, and to give money. And as 
' thing the King always wanted that,; and loved to be eaſy, 
| more WF ſo the proſpect of it was ever in his view. They 
feared, that at ſome time or other this might make 
> loved BI him both facrifice Popery, and forfake France. 

e high So they took all poſſible methods to engage · the 
rom Wl King to a more entire dependance on France, and 
to a diſtruſt of his own people. They were 
in the BY labouring for a general peace in all Courts, where 
F then Bi they had any intereſt. The Prince of Oranges 
obſtinacy was the common ſubject of their com- 
1 aflu- BY plants. Lord Shaftsbury tried, upon the Duke's 
s to bo concurring in the vote for an addreſs to have the 
whole BY Pariiament diſſolved, iſ he could ſeparate him 
was the BY from the Earl of Danby. And he ſent a meſſage 
, had i BY to bim by the Lord Stafford, that his voting as 
no! BY be did in that matter had gained much on _ 
Exiing | wng 


letters to all 


St. Will. - 
Thregmor- 
ton, 


mending him to the King 
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who were formerly his enetdies: He wiſhed he 
— * with the King to get thit 


n about: And he durſt undettake, that: 
Parliament ſhould be more inclinable togruy 


the besann, than they would everfinl 


this would prove. 
. BUT the Duke and Lord Danby were tog 


2 to be eaſily divided: For Whatever 


S 


would really turn to his 
ſervice. Coleman was very buſy in writing many 
places, but chiefly to the Cour of 
France. He was in all his diſpatches ſetting fort 
the good ſtate of the Dake's affairs, and che great 
ſtrength he was daily gaining. He was either ver 
ſanguine, if he believed this himſelf, or very bold 
in oferingto irapoſe it  politively on o hen. He 


Was always full of aſſurances, that 


could be brought about, Þ that the got ew 
was ſet at liberty to aſſiſt them with his purſe, 
and his forces they were never in fuck hoper i 
in the great deſign of rooting out thi 
peſtilent hereſy , that had ſo long over- tun theſe 
northern Kingdoms, as now. He had a friend, 
one Sir William Throgmorten , of whom he intended 
to make great uſe. He and his wife had prevailed 
with him and his Lady to change their feligion: 
And fo he ſent them over to Frame, recon 


as 2 man that might do them great ſervice it he 
could be made one of theirs. So Ferrier, looking 
on him as a man of i applied himſat 
to turn him, which was ſoon ks 
; confeflor, to raiſe the value of his convert, ſpoke 


| WW ſuch a ſtmin, that — 


s confeſſor, F. Ferrier, f 


And the 


-_ 
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much conſidered. When his Lady abjured, the 
Duke of Oritanc led her up to the altar. He took 
great ſtate on him, and ſoon. ſpent all he had: 
e was a buſy man between the two Courts. 
But; beſore he got into any conſiderable poſt. 
Ferrier died: And the new confeflor did not take 
ſuch care of him as his predeceflor had done. So 
be was forced io quit his high living, and retire 
to a private houſe. And he ſent his Lady into a 
anne Yet he continued fxg to be Lee 
„ and Corr reſpondent. , went | to 

tba — their religion, Lady 
a deep wound by. a knife ſtruck into his thigh , 
that pierced the great artery. Whether the Lady 
did it to deſend her ſelf, or he toſhew the violence 
of his paſſion, was not known. It was not poſſible 
to ſtop the bleeding. Yet the Lady would have 
him carried out of her houſe: He died inthe houſe 
of one Ho/lman, an eminent man of their religion, 
then at Paris. The whole matter was carried off 
in ſuch ſecrecy, that Lockhart , then at Paris, 
could never penetrate farther into it. I had this 

from his- Lady after his death. 
colLELZ AAN quickly found out another 
correſporidentt, that was more uſeful to him than 
he whom he loſt could ever have been, F. St. 
Germans a ſeſuit. who was ſent over with the 
Ducheſs, and paſs'd for her confeſſor, tho“ Ihave 
been aſſured that was a miſtake. He had all the 
hen of his order in him, and was apt to talk 
very boldly. I was ſometimes in company with 
bim. He was complained of in Council by the 
Biſhop of London for ſome practice on one that 
fs come over a Convert, whom he was 28 
| - 
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1676. tbreatning and perſuaſion working on, in oe Wl he 
to the ſending” him back. This came to be ter 
diſcovered: pon which he fled. And on him ceiv 
Coleman fixed for his chief''correſpondent. Hy. Att 
_ * evard was about this time by Cardinal A wit 
means pròtnoted to be a Cardinal. And upon that the Gisf 
Nee This WW fer 
a. tion with that Court, that was her | 
Pin in the hands of the Internuncio'at Bruſſels." 80 
it was propoſed,” that a ſum of money ſhould be 
bes che King, if in return of chat ſome ſuinbe 
for thele of their religion could be obiai: 
ed. Coleman was (ent over by the Duke to gi. 
: els, to treat about it, none being in the ſecnt, 
but the Lord Arundel. Vet, as he underſtoal 
ir, the King: himſelf knew of it. When he wen 
thither, he found-the ſum offered was fo ys 
and the conditions" demanded were ſo high, that 
he made no progreſs in the negotiation Wu. 
ſoe ver Coleman did in the main buſineſs, he took 
good care of himfelf. All his letters were full af 
their being able to do nothing for want of _ 
And he made the French Embaſſador believe, be 
Fo do oa maſter great ſervice ,/if 3 0 
upplied. once 2500 guineas m 
"70 gain his 1 ſome friends. But he applied . anſwer 
it all to furniſh out his own expence.” He wa Bi kewl! 
at that time ſo lifted ups that he had à mind v lie pre 
paſs for the head of the party. And of this 40d ſhe 
will give one inſtance. in which X my ſelf had 501 
mate. 5 of the! 
SIR Phils Terwbit, a Papiſt. nad nun 1 eceivec 
- zealous Proteſtant, * who fuſpecting his religion WW inte 
% © charged: him with it. But he denied it before then At 
_ marriage; and carried that ſo far; that he — poſt me 


2 nen 
after t] 
this co 
about 
her thi 
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the Sacrement with her in her own Church. Af. 
ter they were married, ſhe found that he had de- 


16756. 


ceived her: And they lived üntowardly together. 


At this time ſome ſcruples were put in her head, 
with which ſhe acquainted me, and ſeemed fully 
farisfied with the anſwer that I gave her. She came 
ifterwards to me, and deſired, I would come to 
her houſe, and talk of all thoſe matters with ſome 
that her huſband would bring to meet us. I told 
her, 1 would not decline the thing, if deſired, 
tho I ſeldom knew good come of ſuch conferen- 
ces. She made the tame propoſition to Dr. Stil. 
lmgſeet;, and he gave the ſame anſwer. So a day 
was ſet, and we went thither , and found ten or 
twelve perſons that were not known to us. We 
were ſcarce ſet down, when Coleman came in, 
who took the whole debate upon him. I writ 


- 


3 


A confe. 
rence be- 
rween 
Coleman 
and (ome 
Divines. 


down a very exact account of all that paſs'd, an! 


lent it to them, and had their additions to it:? And 
| printed it. The thing made a great noiſe; & wa 
2 new indication of Coleman arrogance. Soon 
after that the Lady , who -continued firm upon 
this conference, was poſſeſſed with new fcruples 
about the validity of our ordinations. I got from 
her the paper that was put in her hand, and 
anſwered it: And ſhe ſeetned faiisfied with that 
lkewiſe. But afterwards : the uneaſineſs of her 
life prevailed more on her, than her ſcruples did; 
and ſhe changed her religion. 
SOME time after T had printed the Memoirs 
of the Dukes pf Hamilton, which were favourably 
received , the reading of theſe got me the ac- 
quantance and friendſhip of Sir William J ones, 
then Attorney General. He was.raiſed to thathigh 
polt merely by merit, 77 by his being thought 
5 | 


I under. 
took co 
Write the 
hiftoiy of 
our Refore 
mation. 


the 
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the greateſt man of the law. For- as he was w 
flatterer, but a man of 4 moroſe temper, {oe 
was againſt all the meaſures that they took x 
Court. They were weary of him, and were rail 
Sir King to vie with him: But he died 
his riſe, which indeed went on very quick. Jay 
dan an honeſt, and wiſe man. He had a roughnd 
in his deportment, that was very diſagreeably 
Bur he was a good natured man at bottom. andy 
faithful friend. He grew weary of his empioynen, 
and laid it down : _— tho' the Great Seal yy 
_ offered him, he would not accept of it, nor teu 
to buſineſs, The quickneſs of his thoughts can 
his views far. And the ſourneſs of his temper nab 
-him too apt bath to ſulpect and to deſpi e moſid 
thoſe that came to him. My way ot wring 
hbiſtory pleas d him: And ſo 8 preſſed me y 
undertake the hiſtory of Eagland. But Sandi 
book, that was then tranſlated into French; al 
cried up much in Frauce, made all my ir 
4 me. to anſwer it, by writing the hiſto 
| of the Reformation: So now all my thouphh 
were turned that WAY. 1 laid out for M, a 
ſearched into all offices. 1 got for ſome dyj 
into the Cotton library. But Duke Laudrraah, 
hearing of my deſign, and apprehending it mii 
ſucceed in my hands, got Doiben, Biſhop of lu" 
cheſter, to divert Sir John Carton from ſufferiy 
me to ſearch into his library. He told him, In 
A great enemy to the prerogative; to which cui 
was devoted, even to ſlavery. So he ſaid, I vu 
certainly make an ill uſe of all I had found. Tit 
wrought ſo much on him, that I was no ma 
* * my firſt wude Was pity 
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hen, when he faw how I had compoſed it, he 1676. 
gave me free accels. OT Re 


AT this time the Earl of Eſex was brought T. Earl 
1 over from being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of Eis 
died aff whoſe friendſhip to me was afterwards ſuch, that character. 
link my (elf obliged to ſtop, and to give ſome 
upincoccount of him. He was the Lord Capel fon. 
cable Lis education was neglected by reaſon of the 
vr. But, when he was at man's age, he made 
yen himſelf maſter of the Latin tongue, and made a 
eal u rest progreſs in Mathetaticks, and in all the other 


arts of learning He knew our law & conſtitution 

well» and was à very thoughtful man. He began 

den to appear againſt the Court. The King 

Imputed it to his reſentments: So he reſolved to 

ke ule of him. He ſent him Embaſſador to 

Demark, where his behaviour in the affair of the 

Bag gained him much reputation: Tho” he ſaid 

jo me there was nothing in it. That King had 

rdered the Governour of Croonenburgh to make 

all ſhips that paſs d ſtrike to him. So when Lord 

ſex was failing by, he ſent to him, either to . 
nike to him . or to fail by in the night, or to 
keep but of his reach: Otherwiſe he muſt ſhoot, 

{with powder, but next with ball. Lord F/zx 

Went him a reſolute anſwer , that the Kings of 

Inland made others ſtrike to them, but their 

ps ſtruck to none: He would not ſteal thro? in 

de dark, nor keep out of his reach: And if he 

dt at him, he would defend himſelf. The i em 
vernour did ſhoot at him, but on deſign fhot pigymene 
„Ie him. This was thought great bravery in in Denmark 
no mon: Yet he reckoned, it was impoſſible the | 


hed. Avovernour ſhould endeavour to fink a ſhip that 

tian oght over an Embaffador. While he was 

= 4 88 2 | there 
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his ſervants Stadtholde” ; which was indeed a frag 


but a mean perſon , and was advanced by the 


And his 
govern - 
ment of 
Ireland. 


ſtrike. Now at his going from England Sir Joh 
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there, the King died, which made a great change 
in the Court. For that King had made one d 


thing, he himſelf being upon the place: This wy 


favour the Queen bore him. Lord £Eſexs fi 
buſineſs was to juſtify his behaviour in refuſing i 


Cotton had deſired him to take ſome volume: 
his library that related to Danish affairs; which he them , 
took, without apprehending that he ſhould hae that h. 
great occaſion to uſe them: But this accident mad ¶ of the 
him ſearch into them. And he found very pood tables 
materials to juftify his conduct; ſince. by formd i count) 
treaties it had been expreſly ſtipulated , that de that w 
Ezglish ſhips of war ſhould nut ſtrike in the Dani i prefer! 
ſeas. This raiſed his character ſo high ar Cour, il applica 
that it was writ over to him, that he might expe all abe 
every thing he ſhould pretend to at his rewn going 
The change of government that he ſaw in Demi, WW Was th 
and the bringing it about with ſo little difficulty who v 
made a great impreſſion on him; ſince one ofthe lf bred, | 
freeſt Nations in the . world was on a ſuddm : looſe 
brought under a moſt arbitrary form of government, Ml the art 
Many of the ancient Nobility ſeemed uneaſy unda i and in 
the change: And even the Chancellor hitnſelf, thirty] 
tho' raiſed by favour from very mean beginnings, furniſh 
could not forbear to lament, even to him, the change Vinaſô 
of their conſtitution. ee ee was be 
UPON his return from Denmark , he was ma great y 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He could nem means 
underſtand how he came to he raiſed to that poi made. 
for he had not pretended to it: And he w The K 
violent enemy to Popery; not ſo much from i from I 
fix d principle in religion, in which he my * pals his 
STI Po e — 


ienſelf, 
Innings, 
> Change 
Vas mal 
| new 


hat pol⸗ 


e ws 
rom al 


was 400 


look 
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looſe, as becauſe he looked on it as an invaſion 1676. 
made on the freedom of human nature. In his 
gorernment of Ireland he exceeded all that had 
gone before him; and is ſtill conſidered as a 

ttern to all that come after him. He ſtudied to 
underſtand exactly well the conſtitution, and 
intereſt of the Nation. He read over all their 
Council books, and made large abſtracts out of 
them, to guide him; ſo as to advance every thing 
that had been at any time ſet on foot for the good 
of the Kingdom. He made ſeveral volumes of 


tables of the ſtate, and perſons that were in every 


county and town; and got true characters of all 

that were capable to ſerve the publick. And he 
preferred men always upon merit , without any 
zpplication from themſelves; and watched over 

al about him, that there ſhould be no bribes 

going among his ſervants. The revenue of /re/and 

was then in the Earl of Ranelagh's management; tg 
who was one of the ableſt men that Ifland ha1 3.12 
bred, capable of all affairs, even in the midſt of Character. 
a looſe run of pleaſure, and much riot. He had 
the art of pleaſing maſters of very different tempers 
and intereſts ſo much, that he continued above 
thirty years in great poſts. He had undertaken to 
furniſh the King with money for the building of 
Windſor out of the revenue of Ireland. And it 
was believed the Ducheſs of Portſmouth had a 
great yeariy penſion out of his office. By this 
means payments in Ireland were not regularly 
made. the Earl of Eſſex complained of this. 


The King would not own how much he had 
from Lord Ranelagb, but preſs'd Lord Eſſex to 
pas his accounts. He anſwered, he could not 
pa them as accounts: But, if the King would 


Ss 3 forgive 
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1676. forgive Lord Ranelagh , he would paſsa diſchargy 
but not an ill account. The King was not pleaſe! 
with this, nor with his exactneſs in that govem. 
ment: It reproached his own too much. So he 
took a reſolution about this time to put the Duke 
of Ormond in it again. Upon this occaſion the 
5 Earl of Effx told me, that he knew the King i 
often take money into his privy purſe, to defraud hs 
Exchequer: For he reckoned that what was carrie 
thither , was not ſo much his own as his privy pu 
was. Coventry told Lord Eſſex, that there wu 
once a Plantation-cauſe at the Council board, and 
he was troubled to ſee the King eſpouſe the wa 
fide: So upon that he went to him, and td 
him ſecretly”, that it was a vile cauſe which he 
Was ſupporring: The King anſwered him, he hu 
got good money for doing it. 7 
About this time there was a propoſition made 
for farming the revenue of Ireland: And Lad 
Danby ſeemed for ſome time to favour one ſet d 
men, who offered to farm it. But on the ſudden 
he turned to another. The ſecret of this broke 
| out, that he was to have great advantages by the 
ſecond propoſition. The matter was brought to 
the Council table: And ſome were examined to 
: it upon oath. Lord Marington did confels thi 
7 he made offer of a round ſum to Lord Dani) 
but ſaid that he did not accept of it. Lord Hal. 
fax was yet of the Council: So he obſerved tit 
the Lord Treaſurer had rejected that offer ver 
mildly; butnot ſoas to diſcourage a ſecond attempt 
It would be ſomewhat ſtrange, if a man ſhoul 
ask the · uſe of another man's wife, and if the oth! 
ſhould indeed refuſe it, but with great civil 
This nettled Lord Darby, who upon that gt 
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him to be diſmiſs'd from that board: At which the 1 676. 
Duke was much pleaſed, who hated Lord Halli 
ar at that time, even more than the Earl of 
Shaftsbary himſelf; for he had fallen ſeverely on 
the declaration for toleration in the Houſe of Lords. 
He aid, if we could make good the Eaſtern com- 
rlement, O King live for ever, he could truſt the 
King with every thing; but ſince that was ſo much 
1 complement , that it could never become real, 
he could not be implicitein his confidence. Thus 
matters went on all 1676, end to the beginning 
of the 1677, when another ſeſſion of Parliament 
was held. I have brought within this year ſe · 
veral things that may be of uſe to enlighten the 
reader as to the ſtate of affairs, tho? perhaps of 
their own nature they were not 2 enough 
to deſerve to be told. But in fo bare a year, as 
this proved to be, it ſeemed no impertinent 
diprefſion> to bring all ſuch matters into the reader's 


way. 7 | : 

| ſhall next give ſome account of Scori-b affairs. The affairs 
The Duke of Lauderalalt had maſtered the OppO- of Scotland 
tion made to him ſo entirely, that men were 
now ſilent, tho? not quiet. The field Coventicles 
increaſed mightily. Men came to them armed. 
And upon that great numbers were outlawed : 
And a writ was iſſued out, that was indeed legal, 
but very ſeldom uſed , called Inrercommoning : 
Becauſe it made all that harboured ſuch perſons , 
or did not ſeize them, when they had it in their 
power, to be involved in the ſame guilt. By this 
means many, apprehending a ſevere proſecution , 
left their houſes , and went about like a ſort of 
Banditi, and fell under a fierce and ſavage temper. 
The Privy Council * this pretended they were 
| 1 = i in 
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. 1679. in a ſtate of war. And upon an old ſtatute, tha woide 
was almoſt quite forgot, it was ſet on foot, that Carſta 
the King had a power to take any Caſtle that hy Edenb 
convenient for his forces, and put a garriſon in was (1 
it. So twelve houſes were marked out: Of which He fu 
two were the chief dweliing houſes of two Peet. broug| 

; The reſt were the houſes of Gentlemen, that bad told b 
. gone into the party againſt Duke Lauderdale. And be w. 
tho” theſe were houſes of no ſtrength, and not a mone 
all. properly ſituated for the ſuppreſſing of Conyen- Ml not o 
ticles, yet they were taken. Soldiers were put his int 
in them. And the countries about were required now 
; to furniſh thoſe ſmall garriſons with all thing he ha 
neceſſary. This was againſt the expreſs words WI mone' 
of the law that had lately ſett!ed the militia. Great and le 
oppoſition was made to it. Jet it was kept up called 

aboye a year, till the houſes were quite ruined by how 
the rude ſoldiers, who underſtood that the mare to ſeel 
waſte they made it would be the more acceptable. who \ 
At laſt it was let fall. | 8 "4 
ANOTHER thing happened, ſcarce woch Coun! 
mentioning, if it was not for the effects that numb 
followed on it. One Carſtairs, a looſe and vici. back 
ous gentleman; who had ruined his eftate,undertook force 
to Sharp to go about in diſguiſe to ſee thoſe Con- ¶ 1efule, 
venticles, and to carry ſore with him to witneß And u 
againſt ſuch as they ſaw at them; in which he to the 
himſelf was not to appear: But he was to have 2 out m 
proportion of all the fines that ſhould be ſet upon d: 
this evidence: And he was to have ſo much for Carta 
every. one of their teachers that he could catch. done, 
f He had many different diſguiſes, and paſſed by BW upon. 
different names in every one of them. He found him c 
| Kirkton, an eminent preacher among them, who WW warra 
was as cautious as the reſt were bold, and 1 he had 

; | : ' AyOiced 
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ayoided all ſuſſ picious and dangerous meetings. 


Carſairs.. ſeeing him wa king on the ſtreets of 


Edenburgh , told him, there was a perſon that 
was lick, and ſent him to 5 viſit from him. 
e ſuſpecting nothing went wit 


him. Carſtairs 
brought him to his own lodgings: And there he 
told him, he had a warrant againſt him, which 
he would execute, if he would not give him 
money to let him alone. -Kirktor ſaid? be had 
not offended, and was willing to go to priſan till 
his innocence ſhould appear. Carſtairs really had 
no«warrant : But, as was afterwards diſcovered » 
he had often taken this method , and had got 


by it. So he went out toprocurea warrant, ' 


and left Kirkror lock d up in his. chamber. Kirkton 
called to the people of the houſe : And told them 
how he was trepan'd. And he got one of them 
to ſeek Bailie ot Ferriſword, his brother-in-law » 
who was a Gentleman of great parts, but of much 
greater vertue. Carſtairs could not find nine Privy 


n 


Counſellors to ſign a warrant , which were the 


number required by law. Yet, when he came 
back, he pretended he had a warrant, and would 
tor& Kirkzow to go to priſon upon it. Kirkton 


| refuſed to obey any ſuch warrant, till he ſaw it. 


And upon that Carſtairs ſtruggled, and pulled him 
to the ground, and fate on him. the other crying 
out murther. At that time Bailie came to the 


| dar: And, hearing him cry out, he called to 


Carſtairs to open the door: And, that not being 
done, he forced it , and found Carſtairs ſitting 
upon Kirkton. He drew his (word, and made 
him come off him. He then asked him, what 
Warrant he had to uſe him as he did. He ſad, 


he had a warrant to carry him to priſon: But he 
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refuſed to ſhew it. Baillie offered to aſſiſt in executing 
it, if he had any: But he perſiſted in this, tha 
he was not bound to ſhew it. Bailie made Kirk. 
um to go out; and followed him, no violence 
being uſed ; for which he had many witneſſes, 
whom the noiſe had brought together. And he 
faid, he was reſolved to fue ( arſtairs for this rio. 
But befœe the next Council day a warrant wis 


_ figned by nine Privy Counſel'ors, but aniedated, 


for the committing of Kir kon, and of fix or ſeven 
more of their preachers. Lord Arhot told me, 
he was one of thoſe who figned it, with that falt 


date to it. So Baillie was cited before the Council: 


Carſtairs produced his warrant, which he pretend- 
ed he had at the time that ir ton was in his 
hands, but did not think fit to ſhew , ſince that 
would diſcover the names of others, againſt whom 
he was alſo to make uſe of it. Bailie brought his 
witneſſes to prove his behaviour. But they would 
not fo much as examine them. It was faid , bet 
upon Carſtairs ſaying he had a warrant Kinkim 
was bound to go to jay]; and that, if it had been 
found that he was carried thither without a wortgit, 
the jaylor would not have received him. Duke 
Hamilton, and; Lord Kinkardin , were yet of the 
Council. And they argued long againſt this way 
of proceeding, as more like a Court of Inquiſition, 
than a legal government. Yet Bailie was fined 
500 J. and condemn'd to a year's impriſonment. 


An upon this an occaſion was taken to tur 


Duke Hamilton and Lord Kinkardin out of the 
Council, as enemies to the Church , & as favourers 
of Conventicles. | 


Aque'ion * THE Patliament of England had been proroguet 


raiſed in 


England 


for about a year and ſome months, by two differen 
31 3 prv* 
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prorogations. One of theſe - was for more than 
a year. So upon that ir was made a queſtion , 
Kirk. whether by that the Parliament was notdiflolved. 
lence The argument tor it was laid thus By the ancient 
eſſes, laws a Parliament was to be held once 4 year , and 
nd he oftener if weed be: It was ſaid, the words, if need 
5 not. be, in one act, which were not in another that 
t was enacted an annual Parliament without that addition, 
lated, did not belong to the whole period, by which a 
ſeven ſion was only to be held once a year if it was 


me; needful; but belonged only to the word ofrener: 


talk So that the law: was poſitivefor a Parliament once 


1676. 
about the 
legality of a 
prorogation 


uncl: WW a year: And if ſo ! then any act contrary to that 


tend- lay was an unlawful act: By conſequence, it 
in his could have no operation: From: whence it was 
e that inferred, that the prorogation which did run beyond 
whom ayear, & by conſequence made that the Parliament 
ht his could not fit that year , was illegal; & that therefore 
would the Parliament could not fit by virtue of ſuch an 
» that illegal act. Lord Shaftsbury laid hold on this 
in kran with great joy, and he thought to work his point 
been by it. The Duke of Buckingham was for every 
rant, thing that would embroil matters. The Earl of 
Duke WW Salizbury was brought into it; who was a high 
of the Joe man, and had a very ill opinion of the 
t. Lord Wharton went alſo into it. And 

tion, Bil Lord Hollis writ a book for it: Bur a fit of the 
fined BF gout kept him out of the way. All the reſt ofthe 
ment. party was againſt it. They ſaid, it was a ſubtilty: 
tum And it was very dangerous to hang ſo much weight 
A the upon ſuch weak grounds. The words, F need be , 
ourers had been underſtood to belong: to the whole act: 
WH 4nd the long Parliament did not pretend to make 

ogved annual Parliaments neceſſary, but inſiſted only on 
fferent Bi 2 triennial Parliament: If there had been need of 
Ne 
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1676. a Parliament during that long prorogation, the 
N King by proclamation might have diſſol ved it, and 
cCulled a new one. All that knew the temper of 
this Houle of Commons were much troubled x 
the diſpute, that was like to fiſe on ſuch a point. 
It was very certain the majority of both Houſes , 
who only could Judge it, would be againſt ir. | 

And they thought ſuch an attempt to force 4 
diſſolut on, would make the Commons do every 
thing that the Court deſired. Lord Halfar ſet 
himſelf much againſt this; and did it not without 
expreſſing great ſharpneſs againſt Lord Shaftsbury, 
who could not be mahaged in this matter. 50, 
upon the firſt opening ihe ſeſſion the debate 
was brought on: And theſe Lords ſtood againſt 
the whole Houſe. That matter was ſoon decided 

by a queſtion. e 

BUT then a ſecond debate roſe, which held 
for two days; whether theſe Lords were not liable 
to cenſure, for offering a debate, that might create 
great diſtractions in the ſubject's minds, concerning 
the legality of Parliament. Lord Hallifax wit 
the reſt of the party argued againſt it ſtrongly. 
They faid , if an idle motion was made , and 
| ' checked at firſt, he that made it might be cen» 
| ſured for it, tho' ir was ſeldom , if ever, to be 
s practiſed in a free Council, where every man was 
not bound to be wiſe, nor to make no impertinent 
motion: But when the motion was entertained, BF tou 
and a debate followed, and a queſtion was put whic 
upon it, it was deſtructive to the freedom of in et 
pablick Councils, to call any one to an account tt 1 
you SR for it: They might with the ſame juſtice call them WW Lore 
ed it tent to an account for their debates and votes: So that in th 


to the no man was ſafe, unleſs he could know where 
Tower. n : the 
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the majority would be: Here would be aprecedent 1676. 
to tip down ſo many Lords at a time, and to 


garboil the Houſe, as often as any party ſhould. 
have a great majority. It was ſaid on the other 
hand, here was à defign to- put the Nation into 
great diſorder and to bring the legality of a Parlia- 
ment into diſpute. So it was carried to oblige 
them to ask pardon as delinquents: Otherwiſe it 
was reſolved to ſend them to the Tower. They 
refuſed to ask pardon ; and fo were tent thither. 
The Earl of Salisbury was the firſt that was. called 
on: For the Duke of Buckingham went out of the 


Houſe. He deſired, he might have his ſervants 


to wait on him: And the firſt he named was his 
cook; which the King reſented highly, as carrying 
in it an inſinuation of the worſt fort. The Earl 
of Shaftsbury made the ſame demand. But the 
Lord Wharton did not ask for his cook. The 
Duke of Buckingham came in next'day; and was 
ſent after them to the Tower. Aad they were 
ordered to continue priſoners during the pleaſure 
of the Houte, or during the King's pleaſure. They 
were much viſited. So to check that, tho no 
complaint was made of their behaviour, hey were 
made cloſe priſoners , not to be viſited without 
leave from the King, or the Houſe : And particular 
obſervations were made of all thoſe that asked 
leave. This was much cried out on: And the 
Earl of Dazby'slong impriſonment afterwards, was 
thought a uſt retaliation for the violence with 
which he drove this on. Three of the Lords lay 
in the Tower for ſome months: But they were 
ſet at liberty upon their petitioning -the King. 
Lord Shaftsbury would not perition : Bur he moved 
in the King's Bench that he might be — 
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The King's juſtice, he ſaid, was to be diſpenſedin 
that S Ihe Court ſaid, he was committed 
by an order from the Houſe of Lords, which 
was a Court ſuperior to them: So they could tale 
no cognizance of the matter. Lord Dany cen. 


ſured this motion highly, as done in contempt of 


the Houſe of Lords; and ſaid, he would make 
uſe of it againſt him next ſeſſion of Parliament. 
Yet he was often forced to make the ſame motion 
at that bar: And he complained of the injuſtice 
of the Court for refuſing to bail or diſcharge him, 
tho* in that they followed the precedent, whici 


at this time was directed by himſelf. - . - 


THE debate about the diſſolution of the Par- 
li ament, had the effect in the Houſe of Commons 
that was forſeen: For the Commons were much 
inflamed againſt Lord SHaftsbury, and his party, 
They at firft voted 60c000 J. for the building 
thirty ſhips: For they reſolved: to begin with a 
pular bill. A clauſe was pur in the bill by the 
-ountry party, that the money ſhould Beaccounted 
for to the Commons, in hope that the Lords 


would alter that clauſe; and make it accountable 


to both Houſes; which was done by the Lords, 
and conferences were held upon it. -The Lords 


thought, that fince they paid their ſhare of the 


tax, it was not. reaſonable to exclude them from 
the accounts. The Commons. adhered to ther 
clauſe: And the bill was in great danger of being 
loft. But the King prevailed with the Lords to 
recede. An additional exciſe , that had been 
formerly given, was now falling: So they continued 
that for three years longer. And they were in 
all things ſo compliant, that the Court has oct | 


i Woh: | | | 5 


for many years had ſo hopeful a ſeſſion as this 
was. But all was changed of a ſudden. 
THE King of France was then making one of 
his early campaigns in Nauders; in which he at 
firſt took Valenciennes, and then divided his Army 


s- 


Affairs in 
Flanders. 


in two. He with one beſieged Cambray: And the 


other commanded by his brother beſieged St. 
Oner. But ,. tho? I intend to fay little of foreign 
affairs, yet where I came to the knowledge of 
particalars that I have not ſeen in any printed 
relations, I will venture to ſet them down. Turemms s 
death was great blow to the King of France ; 
but not to his Miniſters whom he deſpiſed, and 
who hated him. But the King had ſuch a perſo- 
nal regard to him, that they were afraid of oppoſing 
him too much. He was both the moſt cautious , 
& the moſt obliging General that eyer commanded 
an Army. He had the art of making every man 


love: him, except thoſe that thought they came in 


ſome competition with him : For he was apt to 
treat them with too much comtempt. It was an 
extraordinary thing 
ſhould. have killed him. He fat by the balance 
of his body a while on the ſaddle , but fell down 


that a random cannon ſhot _ 


dead in the place: And a great deſign he had, 


vhich probably would have beenf tal td the Germar 
Amy, died with him. The Prince of Conde was 


ſent to. command the Army, to hisgreatafflition: 
For this. was a declaration, that he was eſteemed 


inferior to Turemne, which he could not well 
bear, tho he was inferior to him in all that related 
to the command; unleſs it was 8 of bat · 
tel, in which the preſence of mind, and vivacity 


of thought, which were wonderful in him, gave 
him ſome advantage. But he had too much pride. , 


to 


* 
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de was too much a ſhve to pleaſure, and game 
too much, to have that conſtant application to hi 

_ * 'bulineſs that the othef had. He was entirely of 

in the King's good opi 

of his behaviour during his minority; but, after 

that was forgiven, once when the King was il, 

not wirhout apprehenfions, he ſent for him, and 

- recommended his fon to his care, in caſe he ſhould 
die at that time: But he, inſtead of receiving 

this, as a great mark of confidence, with ue 
acknowledgments, expoſtulated upon the ill uſage 

he had met with, The King recovered ; but never 

forgot that treatment, and took all occaſions to 

mertify him; which the Miniſters knew well, 

and ſeconded him in it: So that, bating the out war 

reſpect due to his birth, they treated him ver 

6 Hardly in all his pretenſſons 
TheFrench TH E French King came down to Flanders in 
Kirgde- 26, and firſt took Conde ,and then beſieged Buchain, 
battle The ſiege went on in form: And the King liy 
when of- with an Army covering it, when on a ſuddenthe 
feree?y . Prince of Orange drew his Army together, and 
of Orange. Went up almoſt to the King's camp, offering him 
| battle. All the Marſhals and Generals concluded 
that battle was to be given, and that the wir 

would be that day ended. The King heard dl 


. — 


this coldly. Schomberg was newly made à Marſhal, 


1676. to be ſo obliging ® General ought to be. Au 


* 


and had got great honour the year before againſt 
the Prince of Orange, in raifing the ſiege cf 
Maeſtricht. He commanded in a quarter at ſome 
diſtance. The King faid , he would come to n0 
cefolucion , till he heard his opinion.  Lowvois ſent 


for him by a confident perſon, whom he orderel 


to tell him what had happen'd; and that, in a 
—__ : of 


opinion, not only. by reaſoq | 


ubjes 


0n that 1 


my uncl 
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opinion. he was to give, be muſt conſider the 
King's perſon. So, when he came to the King's 
tent, a council of war was called: And Schomberg 


ell was ordered to deliver his opinion firſt, He ſaid, 
reaſon WM the King was there on deſign to cover the ſiege 
5 ter of Bouchain: A young General was come up on 
was i, i * deſperate humour to offer him battle: He did 


not doubt but it would be a glorious deciſion of 


N , g S 
85 the war: But the King ought to conũder his own 
ceiving i Ceſens, and not to be led out of theſe by any 
ith due bravado, or even by the great hope of ſucces : 


The King ought to remain in his poſt, till the 


man to be the maſter of his counſels and actions. 


ſionst : 
| wel, When the place was taken, then he was to come 
t o new counſe's : But till then he thought he was 


to purſue his firſt deſign. The King ſaid Schomberg 
was in the right: And he wasapplauded that day, 


7 a better Courtier than a General. I had allthis 
ban, tom his own month. To this I will add a pleaſant 
ing lay ſallage, that the Prince of Conde told young Ruvigny, 
Jdenthe Now Earl of Ga/way. The King of France has never 


jet fought a battel , & has a mighty notion of that 
matter: And, it ſeems, he apprehends the dan- 


ncluded er of it too much. Once he was chiding the 
ne ur iince of Conti for his being about to fight a 
veard af ebe with a man of quality. The King told 
fardhal, im, he ought to conſider the dignity of his 
gin od. and not put himſelf on the level with other 

lege af jets; and that his uncle had declined fighting 

ar ſome n that very account. The Prince of Conti anſwered. 


don two battels; but I, who have yet done no- 
0g, muſt pretend to no ſuch diſtinction. The 


place was taken: Otherwiſe he ſuffered another 


Dy uncle might well have done fo, after he had 


1677- 
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$677- King told this anſwer to the Prince of Cory, bel 
who ſaw he was nettled with it. So he aid o on. 
him, that his nephew had in that ſpoke like: ſom 
young man: For winning of a battel Was nogrea Was 
matter, fince, tho? he who commanded had the that 
gory of it, yet it was the ſubalterns that did the WW am) 
buſineſs: In which he thought he pleaſed the King, WW chic! 
and for which he laughed heartily at him, whe havir 
a he told the ſtory. | 
fate of the I HE late King Wilkam told me, that in T: 
ſpaniſh theſe campaigns the Spaniards were both ſoignoritt of Pa 
Army. and ſo backward, ſo proud and yet ſo weak, tha mind. 
they would never own their feebleneſs, 6 
their wants, to him. They pretended they had 
' ſtores > when they had none; and thouſand; , 
when they ſcarce had hundreds. He had in their 
counſels often deſired, that they would give him 
only a true ſtate of their garriſons and magazine, 
But they always gave it falſe. So that for ſome 
campaigns all was loſt, merely becauſe they 


deceived him in the ſtrength they pretended they whole 
had. At laſt he believed nothing they ſaid, bu WW compi 
ſent his own officers to examine every thing. "Wl kept in 
Monterey was a wiſe man, and a good Governor, BW that w 
but he was a coward. Villa Hermoſa was a brave WH ſuffered 
man, but ignorant and weak. Thus the Prince another 
had a fad time of it every campaign. But none for Fra: 
was ſo unhappy as this: In which, upon thelobot . liker a x 
* Palenciennes , he looking on St. Omer as mor * 
important than Cambray , went thither , d kt, wi 
ventured a battle too raſhly. Luxembourgh, win . Edenbur, 

2 great body of horſe, came into the Duke of their tra 
* Orleans's Army juſt as they were engaging. Scue Wor Con 
regiments of marines, on whom the Prince d Celvered 
pended much, did baſely run away. Yet the othe! BW bend of 


bodies fought ſo well, that he loſt not much, 


/ 
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beſides the hogour of the day. But upon that St. 1697; 
Oner did immediately capitulate , as Cambray did ***"*) 
ſome days after. It was thought, the French King |...» caken 
grea vs jealous of the honour his brother had got in 
d the that action; for he never had the command of an 
d the amy after thet time: And, courage being the 
King, chief good quality that he had, it was thought his 
when having no occaſion given him to ſhew it flowed 
from ſome patticular reaſon. Re | 

Xt in THESE things happening during this Seſſion The H uſe 
rin: of Parliament, made great impreſſion on all peoples 1 οπο̃ 
E, that minds. Sir . Coventry opened the buſineis in »telled the 
„ he Houſe of Commons; and ſhewed the danger K? o 
ba of all thoſe Provinces falling under the power of n 
and, bre; which muſt end in the ruin of the United 
n their WY Provinces, if a timely ſtop were not put to the . 
e bin Wl progrels the French were making. He demonſtrat- 
ines, ed, chat the intereſt of England made it neceſſary 
r ſore for the King to withdraw his mediation, and 
e they enter into the alliance againſt France: And tte 
d they whole Houſe went into this. There were great 
d, bu: complaints made of the regiments that the King 

thing. i kept in the French army, and of the great ſervice 
rernor, that was done by them. It is true, the King 
z brave i fuffered the Dureh to make levies. But there was 

Prince WW mother fort of encouragement given t6 the levies 
| for France; particularly in Scotland; where it loak ed 

ker a preſs than a levy. They had not only the 
8 Pyls given them to keep their men in: 

ut, when theſe were full, they had the Caſtle of 

Edenburgh aſſigned them, till ſhips were ready for 

their tranſport. Sore, that were put in priſen 

for Conventicles, were, by order of Council , 

(eivered to their officers. The Sparish Embaſſador 

heard of this, and made 2 complaints N 

N | S > 4 
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So a Proclamation was ordered, prohibiting ay 
more levies. But Duke Lauderdale kept it wy 
ſome days: and writ down to haſten the levig 
away; for a Proclamation was coming down 
againſt them. They were all ſhipped off, by 
had not failed, when the Proclamationcamedoyn: 
So it was kept up, till they failed away. One of 
the ſhips was driven back by ſtreſs of weather: 
But no care was taken to execute the Proclam- 
tion. So apparently was that Kingdom in a Freut 
management. ws 

THE Houſe of Commons preſſed the King, 
by repeated addreſſes, to fall into the intereſt of 
Europe, as well as into his own. The King ws 
uneaſy at this, & ſent them ſeveral angry meſlzge, 
Peace and war, he ſaid, were undoubredly matten 
within his prerogative, in which they ought not 
to meddle. And the King in common diſcourl 
remembred often the Parliament's engaging tis 
father and grandfather in the affairs of Germany, and 
to break the match with Spain, which provedfiti 
to them: And he reſolved not to be ſervedinſuch 
a manner. Upon this occaſion Lord Darby faw 
his error, of neglecting the leading men, and 
reckoning upon a majority, ſuch as could be mate: 
For theſe leading men did fo entangle the debates, 
and over-reached thoſe on whom he had pradtiſed 


that they, working on the averſion that the Engl 


Nation naturally has to a French intereſt, ſpoiled 
the hopefulleſt Seſſion the Court bad had of a ges 
while, before the Court was well aware of i. 
The King, who was yet firmiy united with Fran, 
diſmiſſed them with a very angry ſpeech , checking 
them for going fo far in matters that were abo 
them, and that belonged only to him: 1 
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brought to him many precedents in the Reigns of 1677 
de del ſpirited of all our Kings, in which Par- 1 | 
laments had not only offered general advices , 

about the entring into wars, but even ſpecial ones, 

a5 to the conduct that was to be held in them. The 
whole Nation thought it a great happineſs, to ſee 
z Seſſion, that Lord |Shaf?sbury's willfulneſs had, 


25 it were, driven in to the Court, end with 


doing ſo little miſchief; far contrary to all mens 


expectations. | 


WHEN the Seſſion was over, Lord Danby 2 — 


King off from a French intereſt: Upon which he —_— 


his ruin was inevitable, if he could not bring 


ſet himſelf much to it. And, as he talked with an 
extraordinary zeal againſt France on all occaſions, 
ſo he preſſed the King much to follow the advices 
of his Parliament. The King ſeemed to infiſt upon 


| this, that he would once have a peace made, 


upon the grounds that he had concerted with 
France: And, when that was done; he would 
enter next day into the Alliance. But he ſtood 
much upon this; that having once engaged with 
France in the war, he could not with honour turn 
againſt France, till at was it an end. This was 


uch a refining in a point of honour, which that 


King had not on all other occaſions conſidered ſo 
much, that all men believed there was ſomewhat 
ele at the bottom. The Earl of Danby continued 
to give, by Sir Nilliam Temple, all poſſible aſſu- 
rances to the Prince of Orange, preſſing him 
lkewile to make ſome compliances on his fide. 
And he gave him great hopes of bringing about 
a Marriage with the Duke's hter ; which was 
univerſally defired by all the Proteſtant party, both 
it home and abroad. Great offers were made to 
4 Tt 3 the 
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che Duke to draw him into the Alliance. He wy 
offered the command of the whole force of th 
Allies. And he ſeemed to be wrought on bythe 
proſpect of fo great an authority. There way 
party that were ſtill very jealous of Lord Dany 
in all this matter. Some thought, all this wy 
arufice; that a war would be offered to the ney 
Seſſion. only to draw money from the Parliamen, 
and thereby to raiſe an army; and that, when the 
army was raiſed , and much money given y 
ſupport it, all would be fold to France for another 
great ſum ; and that the Parliament would be 
brought to give the money to pay an army fi 
ſome years, till the Nation ſhould be ſubdued 
an entire compliance with the - Court. It un 
given out, that this muſt be the ſcheme by which 
he maintained himſelf in the King and the Duke 
confidence, even when be declared himſelt u 
open enemy to that which they were ſtil] ſupporting 
This he did with ſo little decency, that at Sni 
conſecration dinner, he: began a health, to the 
oonſuſion of all that were not for a war with Front 
He got the Prince of Orange to ask the King! 
leave to come over at the end of the campaign; 
With which the Court of France was not pleaſe 
for they ſuſpected a deſign for the marriage. bi 
the King aſſured Barillon, who was lately (a 
over Embaſſador in Ceertr's place, that the 
was not a thought of that; and that the Prince d 
Orange had only a mind to talk with him: Ant 
3 he ſhould bring him into ſuch mealurs 
as ſhould produce a ſpeedy peace. 
THE in — unſucceſsfully to ti 
Prince: For he fat down before Charleroy, but wi 


. forced to raile the ſiege. When that was off! 


have t. 
would 
on him 
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Je we he came to England, and Raid ſome time in it, 


- of th alking with his two uncles about a peace. But 


2 by the WW the) could not bring him up to their terms. Aſter 
e way iz fruitleſs ſtay for ſome weeks, he intended to 
Dan eo back without propoſing marriage. He had no 
iis umd to be denied: And he ſaw no hope of 
he nen ſucceeding, unleſs he would enter more entirely 
amen no his uncle's meaſures. Lord Danby preſſed 
ben the BY his ſtaying a few days longer, and that the mana- 


iven u gement of that matter tight be left to him. So 
another i next Monday morning, after he had taken care, 


ould de by all his creatures about the King, to put him 
rey nin a very good humour, he came to the King. 
dued u and told him, he had received Letters from all 
It unde beſt friends his Majeſty had in Exgland, and 


y which ſhewed a bundle of them; (which he was 
Dube pretty ſure the King would not trouble himſelf to 
vſelt u read, & probably they were written as he had 
directed.) They all agreed, he ſaid, in the ſame 
advice > that the King ſhould make a marriage 


between the Prince of Orange and the Duke's 
daughter: For they all believed he came over on 
that account: And, if he went away without it, 
no body would doubt, but that he had propoſed 
it, and had been denied: Upon which the Par- 
lament would certainly make addreſſes to the 
King for it. And if the marriage was made upon 
that, the King would loſe the grace and thanks 
of it: But if it was ſtill denied, even after the 
addreſſes of both Houſes, it would raiſe jealouſies 


if the King did it of his own motion, he would 
have the honour of it: And, by ſo doing, he 
would bring the Prince into a greater dependance 


Te 4 . op.nion 


* 


that might have very ill conſequences. Whereas, 


on himſelf, and beget in the Nation ſuch a good 
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opinion of him, as would lay a foundation for 
mutual confidence. 'This he enforced with allthe 
topicks he could think on. The King faid, the 
Prince had not fo much as propoſed it: Lord 


| Danby owned he had ſpoke of it to himſelf; and 


ſaid, that his not moving it tothe King was oni, 
becauſe he apprehended he was not like to ſucceed 
in it. The King faid next, my brother will never 


cConſent to it. Lord Danby anſwered, perhaps not, 


unleſs the K ing took it upon him to command it 
And he thought it was the Duke's intereſt to have 
it done, even more than the King's: All people 
were now poſleſs'd of his being a Papiſt, and 
were very apprehenſive of it: But if they ſaw his 
daughter given to one that was at the head of the 


Proteſtant intereſt, it would very much ſoſten 


thoſe apprehenſions, when it did appear that his 
religion was only a perſonal thing, not to be derived 
to his children after him. With all this the King 
was convinced. So he ſent for the Duke, Lord 
Danby ſtaying ſtill with him. When the Duke 
came, the King told him he had ſent for him, 
to deſire he would conſent to a thing that he was 


ſure was as much for his intereſt, as it was for his 


own quiet and ſatisfaction. The Duke, without 
asking what it was ſaid , he would be ready alwzys 
to comply with the King's pleaſure in every thing. 
So the King left it to the Lord Danby to ſay over 


all he had ſaid on that head ro himſelf, The Duke 
ſeemed much concerned. But the King ſaid to 


him; Brother, I defire it of you for my ſake, as 
well as your own : And upon that the Duke 
conſented to it. So Lord Danby ſent immediately 


for the Prince, and in the King's name ordered : 


Council to be preſently ſummoned. © Upon the 
eee 2 Prince's 


* 


Duke | 


the Kir 


[1 courie 
Upon 
our En 
came to 


% 


U 
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for + WM Prince's coming, the King, in a very obliging 


alte vy, Gid to him; Nephew, it is not good for 


IR 


„ the man to be alone, I will give you a help meet for 


Lord WM jou: And ſo be told him he would beſtow his 
; and niece on him. And the Duke, with a ſeeming 
oniy, beartineis, gave his conſent in very obliging terms: 


cceel Ml The King adding, Nephew , remember that love 
never and war do not agree well together. In the mean 
snor, while the news of the intended marriage went 


nd it: WM over the Court and Town. All, except the French 
have and the Popiſh party, were much pleaſed with 
cople t. Barilon was amazed. He went to the Ducheſs 


and of Portſmouth; and got her to ſend all her creatures 


w his o defire to ſpeak to the King: She writ him 


* : | He married 
Ff the BM fkewiſe ſeveral Billets to the fame purpoſe. But the Duke's 
daughter. 


often Lord Darby had ordered the Council to be called: 
at his And he took care, that neither the King nor the 
rived Duke ſhould be ſpoke to, till the matter was 
King declared in Councd. And when that was done, 
Lord te King preſented the Prince to the young Lady, 
Duke ss the perſon he deſigned ſhould be her husband. 
him, When Barillon ſaw it was gone ſo far, he ſent 
was BW? courier to the Court of France with the news: 
Yr his Upon whoſe: arrival Mountague, that was then 
thour our Embaſſador there, was ſent for. When he 
ways cine to Verſailles , he ſaw the King the moſt moved 


hing. hat he had ever obſerved him to be. He asked 


over bim, when was the marriage to be made? Mouu- 
Juke e underſtood not what he meant. So he 
id to esplained all to him. Mountague proteſted to him, 
that he knew nothing of the whole matter. That 
King ſaid, he always believed the journey would 


ately end in this: And he ſeemed to think that our 
ed 2 Court had now forſaken him. He ſpoke of the 

the Nes part in it more decently; bur expoſtulated 
1ce's hs 


Tt 5  leverely 


/ 


4 
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1677. ſeverely on the Duke's part, who had now given 


1678, 


his daughter to the greateſt enemy he had in the 
world. To all this Mountague had no anſwer to 
make. But next night he had a courier with 
letters from the Kings the Duke, and the Prince, 
to the King of France. The Prince had no mind 
to this piece of couriſhiip: But his uncle ob igel 


 himto it, as a civility due to kindred and blood, 


The King aſſured the King of France, that he 
had made the match on defignto engage thePrince 
to be more tractable in the treaty , that was now 

ing on at Nimeguen. The King of France received 
eſe letters ciyilly ; but did not ſeem much ſatisbed 
with them. Mount ague was called over ſoon after 


this, to get new inſtructions. And Lord Dan) 


asked him „ how the King of France received the 
news of the marriage. He anſwered, as he would 
have done the loſs of an army; and that he had 
ſpoke very hardly of the Duke, for conſenting 
Lord Danby anſwered , ke wronged him; for he 
did not know of it an hour before it was publiſhed, 
and the King himſelf not above two hours. Al 
this relation I had from Mountague himſelf, It was 
a maſter-piece indeed, and the chief thing inthe 
Earl of Danbys miniſtry , for which the Duke 
never forgave him. en od e 


'UPON the general ſatisfaction that this mar- 
riage gave the whole Nation, a new ſeſſion of 


Parliament was called in the beginning of thc 


year 78: To which the King declared the ſenſe 
he had of the dangerous ſtare their neighbours 
were in; and that it was neceſſary he ſhould be 
put in a poſture to bring things to a balance. 5 


＋ N 


= 8 


rs 
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the Houſe was preſſed to ſupply the King in ſo 
entiful a manner, as the occaſion did require. 
Court asked money , both for an army, and 

a feet. Sir William Coventry ſhewed the great 
inconvenience of raifing a land army , the danger 


that might follow on it, the little uſe could be 


made of it, and the great charge it muſt pur the 
Nation to: He was for hiring bodies from the 
German Princes, and for aſſiſting the Dutch with 
money: And he moved to recal our troops from 


France, and to employ them in the Dutch ſer- 


vice: He thought, that which did more properly 


belong to England, was to ſet out a great fleet, 
and to cut off the French trade every where; for 
they were then very high jn their manufactures 


| and trade; their people were ingenious as well 
1j induſtrious; they wrought hard, and lived low; 


ſo they ſold cheaper than athers could do; and 
it was found, that we ſent very near a million of 
our money in ſpecie every year for the balance 
of our trade with them. But the King had pro- 
miſed ſo many Commiſſions to men of quality 
in both Houſes, that this carried it for à land 


army. It was faid , what hazard could there be 


from an army commanded by men of eſtates, as 
this was to be? A ſevere act paſs d prohibiting all 
importation of the French manufactures or growth 


for three years, and to the next ſeſſion of Parlia- 


ment after that. This was made as ſtrict as was 


poſſible : And for a year after it was well look d 
to. But the merchants found ways to evade it: 
And the Court was too much French, not to 
connive at the breach of it. In the preamble of 
this Act it was ſet forth, that we were in an ac- 
tual war with France. This was excepted to, as 


167 8, | 
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not true in fact. But the Miniſtry affirmed wg 
were already engaged 
it was really a war, and that our troops were al. 
ready called from France. Coventry in ſome heat 
faid , the King was engaged, and he would 
rather be guilty of the murder of forty men, than 
to do any thing to retard the progreſs of the 
war. The oddneſs of the expreiſion made it to 
be often objected afterwards to him. A poll 
bill was granted, together with the continuance 
of the additional cuſtoms, that were near falling 
off. Six hundred thouſand pound was alſo given 
for a land army, and for 'a fleet. All the Cour 


party 


ſo far with the Allies, that 


nified the deſign of raiſing an army. 
the employing hired troops was 


They ſa 
neither honourable nor fafe. 
were willing to put Offend & Newport in our hands: 
And we could not be anſwerable for thoſe places, 
if they were not kept by our own people. 


Thy F e | AT this time the Kins of France made 2 ſtep 
e Oben:. that ſtruck terror into/ the Dutch, and enflamed 
Lonvois till then 


The Spaniards 


the Englich out of meaſure. 1 
was rather his father's affiſtant , than a miniſter 
upon his own foot. But at this time he gained the 
credit with the King, which he maintained ſo 
long afterwards. He propoſed to him the taking 
of Ghent; and thought that the King's getting in- 
to ſuch a place, ſo near the Dutch , would im- 
mediately diſpoſe them to a peace. But it was 
not eaſy to bring their army ſo ſoon about it, 
without being obſerved: So the execution ſeem - 
ed impoſſible. He therefore laid ſuch a ſcheme 
of marches and countermarches, as did amuſe all 
the Allies. Sometimes the deſign ſeemed to be 
en the Rhine: Sometimes on Luxemburgb. 


went to Scotland the former year. 
was to marry her Daughters into two of the great 


| 
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while - their forces were ſent to defend thoſe 
places where they apprehended the defign was 


lid, and that none of the French Generals the- 


ſelves did apprehend what the true deſign was, 


all on the ſudden Ghent was inveſted : And both 
town and citadel were quickly taken. This was 


Ion voi maſter-piece. And it had the intended 
efet; It brought the Dutch to reſolve on a 
peace. The French King might have taken 
Bruges, Oſtend and Newport. But he only took 
Fes; for he had no mind to provoke the Ex- 
gicb, He was ſure of his point by the fright 
this put the Dutch in. We were much alarmed 
at it. And the Duke of Monmouth was imme- 
dately ſent over with ſome of the Guards. 
BUT the Parliament grew jealous, as they 
had great cauſe given them , both by what was 
then doing in Scotland, and by the management 
they obſerved at Court. And now I muſt look 
Northwatd to a very extraordinary ſcene that 


opened there. 
Her deſign 


Families of Scotland, Argile and Murray, which 
ſhe did. But, things being then in great diſor - 
der, by reaſon of the numbers and deſperate 
tempers of thoſe who were intercommoned , 
Sharp pretended , he was in great danger of his 
life; and that the rather , becauſe the perſon thar 
had made the attempt on him was let live ſtill. 
Upon this I muſt tell what had paſt three years 
before this. Sharp had obſerved a man that kept 
ſhop at his door , who look'd very narrowly at 


him always as he paſs'd by: And he fancied, he 
was the man that bad ſhot at him fix „ 
| re. 
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Affairs of 


Scotland, © 


Duke Lauderdale and his Ducheſs 
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1678. 


Mitchell's 
tx ial, * 


dis 


Sharp promiſed by the living 


examined. It was found, he had two pi ols by 
him, that were deeply charged, which encreaſed 
the . ſuſpicion. Yer the man denied all. By 
Sharp got a friend of his to go to him, and deal 
with him to make a full confeſſion : And he 
made ſolemn iſes „ that he would procure 
pardon. His friend anſwered, he hoped he 
did not intend to make uſe of him to trepan ; 
man to his ruin. Upon that, with lifted up hands, 
ſhould come to him, if he made a full diſcovery, 
The perſon came again to him, and faid , if 3 
promiſe was made in the King's name, the pri. 


ſoner would tell all: So it was brought before 


the Council. Lord Rozhes , Halton, and Prime- 
roſe were ordered to examine him. Primereſe 
faid » it would be a ſtrange force of eloquence , 


to perſuade a man to confeſs , and be hanged. 8 


Duke Lauderdale, being the King's Commil- 
ſioner, gave them power to promiſe him his life. 
And as foon as theſe Lords told him this, he 


immediately kneeled down, and confeſſed the 


fat, and told the whole manner of it. There 


was but one perſon privy to it, who was then 
dead. Sharp was troubled to ſee ſo ſmall a diſ- 


covery made: Yet they could not draw more 
from him. So then it was confidered , what 
ſhould be to him. Some moved the cut- 
ting off his right hand. Others ſaid, he might 
learn to practice with his left hand, and to take 
his revenge ; therefore they though 
ſhould be cut off. Lord Rother, who was a 
pleafant man, ſaid , how ſhall he wipe his breech 
then. This is not very decent to be mentioned 

8 in 


5 and 


t both hands 


apprehending the danger, refuſed to confeſs: Which 
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in ſuch a work, it it were not neceſſary; for 
when the truth of the promiſe now given was 
afterwards called in queſtion , this jeſt was called 
to mind, and made the whole matter to be 


remembred. But Primeroſe moved, that ſince life 


was promiſed, which the cutting offa limb might = 


endanger »it was better to keep him priſoner during 
life 4 caſtle they bad in the Beſ 71 rock in the 
mouth of the Frith: And thither he was ſent. But 
it was thought neceflary to make him repeat his 
confeſſion in a Court of Judicature: So he was 
brought into the Juſtitiary Court upon an inditement 
for the crime, to which it was expected he ſhould 
plead guity. But the Judge, who hated Sharp, 
3 he went up to the bench, paſſing by the priſoner 
faid to him, Confeis nothing, unleſs you are ſure of 
our limbs as well as of your life. Upon this kinthe, 


being reported to the Council, an act was paſt men- 
tioning the promiſe & his confeſſion, & adding, that 
ince he had retracted his confeſſion, they likewiſe 
recalled the promiſe of pardon - The meaning of 


which was this, that, if any other evidence was 


brought againſt him, the promiſe ſhould not cover 
him: But it ſtill was underſtood, that this promiſe 
ſecured him from any ill effect by his own con- 
2 thing was _— forgot after four 
jeats, the man being in all reſpects very inconſi- 
derable. But now Sharp would have his life. So 
Duke L auderdale gave way to it: And he was brought 


| to Edenburgh in order to his trial. Nisbit, who 
had been the King's Advocate , and was one of 
the worthieſt and learnedeſt men of the age, was 

turned out. And Mackenzze was put in his place, Sit George 
who was a man of much life and wir, but he AM:ckenze's 
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was neither equal nor correct in it: He hy 
publiſhed many books, ſome of law, but all fi 
ot faults ; for he was a ſlight and ſuperficial man 
| Lockhart was aſſigned counſel for the priſoner, 


And now that the matter came again into peoply 


memory, all were amazed at the proceediry, 
Primeroſe was turned out of the place of Lor 
- Regiſter, and was made Juſtice General, H 


_ fancied orders had been given to raze the Athy 


the Council had made: So he turned the books, 


and he found che Act till on record. He took 


copy of it, and ſent it to MizchelPs Counſel: 
That was the priſoner's name. And, a day 0 


two before the trial, he went to Duke Lauderdal, 


who, together with Sharp, Lord Rorbes, and Lord 


| Halton, were ſummoned as the prifoner's witneſſet 
He told him, many thought there had been x 
_ promiſe of life given. Duke Lauderdale denied it 


rd — 


tifly. Primeroſe ſaid, he heard there was 1 
Act of Council made about it, and he wiſhed 
that might be looked into. Duke Lauderdale ſiid, 


he was ſure it was not poſſible, and he would 


not give himſelf the trouble to turn over the books 


of Council. Primeroſe, who told me this, faid 


his conſcience led him to give Duke Layderdal 
this warning of the matter, but that he was not 


ſorry to ſee him thus reject it. The trial was ven 
ſolemn. The confeſſion was 2 againſt him, 


as full evidence: To which Lockhart did plead , 


to the admiration of all, to ſhew that no-extraju- 
dicial confeſſion could be allowed in a Court. 
The hardſhips of a priſon, the hopes 


of life with 
other practices, might draw confeſſions from men, 


hen they were perhaps drunk, or out of theit 


ſenſes. e brought upon this a . 
N cc. 


alſo der 
by. the 

Rotbes, 
that we 
a copy 
mentior 
confeſſe 
the boo 
that in 
Lockhay 
that the 
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Je hu that amazed the audience, out of the lawyers of _ 
all fil A civilized Nations. And, when it was oppoſed 9 | 


mm i to this, that the Council was a Court of Judicature, 
Toner, Bi te ſhewed; that it was not the proper Court for 
veoples Wl crimes of this nature, & that it had not proceeded 
eedino, in this as a Court of Judicature. And he brought 


Lord out likewiſe a great deal of learning upon thole 
l. He WW heads. But this was overruled by the Court, and 


\Cttha Wl ihe confeſſion was found to be judicial. The next 
Dooks, thing pleaded for him was that it wasdrawnfrom 
2 took hm upon hope and promiſe of life: And to this 
unſel : WW Sharp was examined. The perſon he had ſent to 
day or WY Michel gave a full evidence of the promiſes he 


ferdalt, bad made him: But Sharp denied them all. He 


| Lord ao denied he heard any promiſe of life made him 
neſſes, by. the Council: So. did the Lords Lauderdale, 
Deen 2 Robes, and Halton, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
nied it ¶ that were preſent. Lockhart upon that produced 


the books of Council, which lay in a room over 


4 copy of the Act of Council, that made expreſs 
mention of the promiſe given, and of his having 
confeſſed upon that. And the priſoner prayed that 


books tet in which the Court ſat, might be ſent for. 
5s ſaid i Lockhart pleaded, that ſince the Court had judged 
derdak at the Council was a Judicature, all people had. 
as not a right to ſearch into their regiſters; and the pri- 
as ver} ener, who was like to ſuffer by a confeſſion made 
k him, Where, ought to have the benefit of thoſe; books. 
lead, Duke Lauderdale, who was in the Court only as 
traju- : witoeſs, and fo had no right to ſpeak , ſtood 
Dourt. rp, and ſaid, he and thoſe other noble perſons 
with ere nat brought thither to be accuſed of perjury; 
1men, end added, that the books of Council were the 
f ther i Ring's ſecrets, and that no Court ſhould have the 
1 eruling of them. The Court was terrified with 
Co., 8 


Vy | this, 
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1678: this, and the Judges were divided in opinion 
- Primeroſe, and one other, was for calling for the 
books. But three were of opinion, that they 

were not to furniſh the priſoner with evidence, 
but to judge of that which he bro 
was only a bare copy, not arteſtec 
which ought not to have been read... So, thy 
* being rejected, he was caſt and condem . 


And con- AS ſoon as the Court broke up, the Log 
demnation Went up ſtairs, and to their ſhame found the Add 
; d by Lord Rohes, as Prefident 
of the Council. 'He pretended, he ſigned even 
thing that the clerk of Council put in the book 
without reading it. And it was intended tothrop 
it on him. But he, to clear himſelf, ſearched: 
s, and found a draught of the ad 
rich, and one they 


t. And here 
upon oth , 


recorded 5 and 


among his paper 
in Nob hand. So, he being 
had turned out, they reſolved to'put it upon him, 
and to fine him deeply 
Sederunt in the book, and ſpoke to all who wer 
there at the board, of whom nine happened to be 
in Town, who were ready to depoſe upon on, 
that when the Council had ordered this act to bt 
drawn, the clerk of the Council deſired the hep 
of the King's Advocate in penning it, whick he 
ve him; and his draught was approved by te 
And now Lord Rothes's jeſt was fe. 
membred. Yet Duke Lauderdale till ſtood to 
ir, that the promiſe could only be for interceediq 
with the King for his pardon, fince the Coundl 
had not the power of pardoning in them. Lov 
Kincardin acted in this the part of a Chriſta 
an enemy. Duke Lauderdale had writ to him 
he being then ſerving for him at Court 


But he examined the 
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15 referred the account of Mirchell's buſineſs to his 
they brother's letters; in Which the matter was truly 
nce, related, that upon promiſe of life he had confeſſed 
here Wl the fact; and he concluded, defiring him to 4k 
ach, the King , that he would be pleaſed to make good 
thi the promiſe. Theſe letters Iſaw in Lord Rincardin's 
ns" hand.” Before the trial he ſent a Biſhop to Duke 
1 Lauderdale, deſiring him to conſider better of 
Lork that matter, before he would upon oath deny it: 
e For he was ſure he had it under his, and his 


brother's hand, tho* he could not yet fall upon 
their letters. But Duke Lauderdale deſpiſed this. 


er 
ba Vet, before the execution he went to his houſe 
brow WI in the countrey, and there found the letters, and 
rchel I drought them in with him, and ſhewed 'thera 
he At to that Biſhop. All this made ſome impreſſion on 

ie they Duke. Landerdalè: And he was willing to grant a 
bim, Wi reprieve , and to refer the matter to the King. So- 
d the WY 2 petition Was offered to the Council: And he 
5 Were oke for it. But Sharp ſaid, that was upon the 
| to be RY mater be expohng his perſon to any man that 

| oath, A, would attempt to murder him, ſince favour was 
> to be BY tobe ſhewed to ſuch an aſſaſſin. Then, ſaid Duke 

e bp BY Lauderdale, in an impious jeſt, Let Mitchell 
ick be glorify God in 'the graſs market, which was the 
by the BY place where he was to be banged. This action, 
Was It- and all concern'd in it, were lool d on by all people 
ood u wich horror. And it was ſuch a complication ot 


ceedin il treachery, perjury, and cruelty, as the like had 
Cound not perhaps been known. Vet Duke Lauderdale 
La bad a Chaplain , Hickes , afterwards Dean of 
iftian u PPorcefter, who publiſhed a falſe & partial relation 
to hn c this matter, in order to the juſtifying ot it. 
chat de Frimeroſe not only gave me an account of this 
refenel matter, but feat me an authentick record of the 

| VV 2 , trial. 
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trial, every page ſigned by the clerk of the Cour: : Ow 
of which 1 have here given an abſtract. This] ens 


ſet down the more fully, to let my readers ſee to Wl and t 


| What a height in wickedneſs men may becarried, BW min 


after they have once thrown off good principle, Wi veaty 
What Sharp did now to preſerve himſelf fron If Dul 


the juſt judgmeut of God, and the enflamed fur or friv 


JJ .. if. 
THE made way to more 1 77 undertaking, WW And uf 


of wicked men, brought | wg two years. ther uf wa 


Conventicles grew in the Weſt to a very unfit. I nd im 


a a troop of armed and deſperate men, that drev if lter u 
up, and ſent parties out to ſecure them. Duke Wl grein 


Lauderdale upon this threatned he would ei. practice 
pate them, and ruin the whole countrey , if a fly Wl {nt to 
Was not put to thoſe meetings. The chief men Wi Counci 

| of thoſe parts upon that went into Edezbng): BW board c 
They offered to guard and affift any that ſhould BW beaten | 
be ſent to execute the laws againſt all offenders; and ref 
and offered to leaveſome as Hoſtages, who ſhoull BW means t 
be bound body for body for their ſecurity: The UP 
_ confeſſed there were many Conventicles beld . ris (et 
mong them in a moſt ſcandalous manner: But, been ye 
tho' they met in the fields, and many of then Countie 
were armed, yet when their ſermons were dots Wi themſeh 
they diſperſed themſelves: And there was 1B tenants, 
violent oppoſition made at any time to the executin Wl they ſho 
of the law: So, they ſaid, there was no dang f any va 
to the publick peace of the countrey. Thot Bi rerfons ; 
conventicling people were become very giddy mi carding 
furious: And ſome hot and hair-brained you% BW This wa 
preachers had the chief following among them, the law 

not be 


Who infuſad wild principles in them, which wer 


diſopnel 
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Court! fowned by the chief men of [the party. The 


This | nuch was, the countrey was in a great diſtraction: 
s ſee to And that was chiefly occaſioned by the ſtrange 
Carried, WW adminiſtration they were then under. Many grew 
ncipks, Wl weary of their countrey, and even of their lives, 
IF from Ir Duke Lauderdale, or any of his party, brought a 
oth in Wil complaint againſt any of the other fide, how falſe 
ed fur WW or frivolous ſocver, they were ſummoned upon it 
after v to appear before the Council. as ſowers of ſedition, 
gd and as men that ſpread lies of the Government 
king: and upon the {lighteſt prerences they were fined 


unfuf- I and impriſoned. When very illegal things were 


| them Wi to be done, the common method was this: A 
t drew WY letter was drawn for it to be ſigned by the King. 


Duke drecting it upon ſome colour of law or ancient 


The ad mi- 


niſtrati on 
there grew 
very vio- 
ler t and ile 
legal. 


d extir practice: The King ſigned whatſoever was thus 
' a loo bent to him: And when his letter was read in 
ef men Council, if any of the lawyers or others of the 
burgh- board offered to object to it, he was brow- 
tout BY beaten, as a man that oppoſed the W ſervice, 
nden; BW ind refuſed to obey his orders. And by theſe 
thou BN means things were driven to great extremities. 
Ihe UPON one of thoſe letters, a new motion 
held rv {et on foot, that went beyond all that had 
But, been yet made. All the landlords in the Weſtern 
t then g Counties were required to enter into bonds for 


themſelves > their wives, children, ſervants , 
tenants, and all that lived upon their eſtates, that 
they ſhould not go to Conventicles, nor harbour 


ras 00 
Cution 


ange WY any vagrant teachers, or any intercommuned 
Thot Bi penons; and that they ſhould live in all points ac- 
dyant cording to law under the penalties of the laws. 
you, BY This was generally refuſed by them: They faid, 
_ the law did not impoſe it on them: They could, 


On not be anfwerable for their ſervants, much leſs 


TE 23 | for 


mm. 


yet 


*. 


1678. for their, tenants: This put it in the power of 
every ſervant or tenant to ruin them. Upon their 
refuling this, Duke Lauderdale writ to the King, 

that the countrey was in a ſtate of rebellion, and 
that it was neceſſary to proceed to hoſtilities for 
reducing them. So by a letter, ſuch as he {ent 
up, the King left it to him and the Council to 


take care of the publick peace in the beſt wa 


they could. ee e e 
Anawy . UPON this all the force the King had wy 
pe 4.50 ent into the weſt countrey, with ſore cannon, 


to the Welt as If it had been for ſonte dangerous expedition: 
upon free And letters were writ to the Lords in the Highlands 
quarter: to ſend all the 1 HEE could to: afliſt the 

King's army. The Marquiſs of 4zhol, to ſhey 
his greatneſs , ſent 2400 men. The Earl of 
Braidalbin ſent 1700. And, in all, S000 men 
were brought into the countrey, and let looſe 
upon free quarter. A Committee of Council wa 
ſent to give neceſſary orders. Here was an Army. 
Bur no enemy appeared. The Highlanders were 
very unruly, and. ſtole and rabbed every where. 
The gentlemen of the counttey Were required to 


deliver up their arms upon oath, and to keep nd 


. horſe above four, pound price. The gentlemen 
looked | on, and would do nothin "Thi put 
Duke Lauderdale in ſuch a frenzy 5 at Council 


table he made bare his arms above his elbow, & 
ſwore by Fehovah he would make them enter. 


into thoſe bonds. Duke Hamilton, and others, 


who were vexed to ſee ſugh waſte, made on ther 


eſtates, in plowing time eſpecially , came 0 
Edenburgh to try it it was poſſible to mollify him. 
But a Proclamation was iſſued out, requiring al 
the: inhabitants. of tholg Counties, to, ga 0 ther 
| : F 
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of King CHARLES II, 739 
zouſes, to be aſſiſtant to the King's hoſt, and to 


obey ſuch orders as ſhould be ſent them. And 
by another Proclamation all men were forbidden 
20 go out of the Kingdom without leave from the 
Council, on pretence that their ſtay was neceſſary 
for the King's ſervice. Theſe things ſeemed done 
on deſign to force a rebellion ; which they thought 
would be ſoon quaſh'd, and would give a good 
colour for keeping up an army. And Duke 


[ underdale's. party depended ſo much on this, that 
they began to divide in their hopes the confiſcated - 


eſtates among them: So 4 on Valentine s day , 
inſtead of drawing miſtreſſes, they drew eſtates. 


And great joy appeared in their looks. upon a falſe 
darm that was brought them of an inſurreCtion: 


But they were as much dejected . when they 


knew it was falſe. It was happy for the publick 


peace, that the * were univerſally poſſeſſed 
with this opinion: For when they ſaw a rebellion 
was deſired, they bere the preſent oppreſſion more 
quietly, than perhaps. they would. have done, if 
it had not been for that. All the chief men of the 
countrey were ſummoned before the Committee 
of Council, & charged with a great many crimes, 
of which they were required to purge themſelves 
by oath: Otherwiſe they would hold themguilty , 
& proceed againſt them as ſuch: It was in vain to 


| pretend , that this was 2 all law, and was 


the practice only of the Courts of Inquiſition. Yer 
the gentlemen, being thus forced to it, did purge 
themſelves by oath. And, after all the enquiries 
that were made, there did not appear one fingle 
circumſtance to prove that any rebellion was 


ended. And, when all other things tailed ſo 
evidently, recourſe was had to a writ, which 
| 4 & a 


/ 
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bim may ſerve him with: And it was called Law. 
Botroughs, as moſt uſed in Borroughs. T his li 
againſt a whole family: The maſter wasanſwerable, 
if any one of his houſeho d broke it- So, by z 
new practice, this writ was ſerved upon the whole 
countrey at the King's ſuit: And, upon ſerving 
the writ , ſecurity was to be given, much likethe 
binding men to their good behaviour. Many were 
put in priſon for refuſing to give this ſecurity, 
Mayo! DUKE Hamilton had intimation ſent bim, 
ty came up that i: was defigned to ſerve this on him. Sohe; 
to complzio and ten or twelve of the Nobillty, with about 
te the King fifty Gentleman of quality came up to complain 
pf all this; which looked like French, ot 
rather like Turkisb, government. The Lords 
of Aibol and Perth, who had been two of the 
Commitee of Council, and had now fallen off 
from Duke Lauderdale , came up with them i 
give the King an account of the whole progreſs of 


this matter. The clamour this made was ſo high, 


that Duke Laxderdale ſaw he could not ſtand under 
it. So the Highlanders were ſent home, aſter the 
had waſted the countrey near two months, And 
he magnified this as an act of his compaſſion, that 
they were ſo ſoon diſmiſt. Indeed all his own 
party were againſt him in it. Lord Argil ſent 
none of his men down wich the other Highlanders 
And Lord Stair pretended that by. a fall his hand 


was out ot joint: So he ſigned none of theſe wid 


orders 


But the WIEN the Scoriſb Nobility came to Londin, 


wh de the King would not ſee them, becauſe they were 
lee cacn:. come out of the Kingdom in contempt. o! a 
Proclamation; tho they ſaid, that Proclamation, 


being 
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being intended to hinder them from bringing their 1678. 


complaints to the King, was one of their greateſt 
grievances. But it was anſwered, they ought 
to have asked leave: And, if it had been 
denied them, they were next to have asked the 
King's leave: And the King inſiſted ſtill on this, 
Only he ſaw the Lords of Athol and Perth. The 
madneſs of this proceeding made him conclude , 
that Duke Lauderdale's head was turned. Let he 
would not diſown, much leſs puniſh him for 
what he had done. But beintented to put Scotland 
in another management, and to ſet the Duke of 
Monmouth at the head of it. So he ſuffered him 
o go tothe Scozish Lords , & to be their interceſſor 
with him. They were all much charmed with 
the ſoftneſs of his temper and behaviour. But 
tho he aſſured them the King would put their 
affairs in other hands, they looked on that as one 
of the Kng's artifices to get rid of them. This 
matter made great noiſe: And it was in the time 
of the ſeſſion of Parliament here. And all people 
lad, that by the management in Scotland it appear- 
ed what was the ſpirit of the Government; and 
what would be done here, as ſoon as the deſigns. 
of the Court were brought to a greater perfection. 
The Earlof Danby, by ſupporting Duke Lauderdale, 
beightned the prejudices that himſelf lay under. 
The Duke dd alſo juſtity his conduct; which 
| rated higher jealouties of him + as being pleaſed 
with that method of government. The chief of 
the Scozizh Nobility were heard before the Cabiner- 
Council. And the Earl of Noztingham held them 
cliefly to the point of coming out ofthe Kingdom 
in the face of a Proclamation. They faid, ſuch 
Proclamations were TS. legal, when we had 
vs Meets 
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a King of our own among our elves: But now 
ie was manifeſtly againſt la w, ſince it barred then 
from' accefs to the King, which was a right that 


was never to be denied them. Lord Noztinghay 
objected next to them a practice of making the 
heads of the families or clans in the Highlands w 


bind for their whole name; & why by a parity > 


reaſon might they not be required to bind for thei 


tenants? It was anſwered, that anciently eſtate 
were let ſo low, that fervice and the following 
the landlords was inftead of a rent; and then, in 
the inroads that were made into England, landlords 
were required to bring their tenants, along with 
them: Burt now lands were let at rack: And ſo 
an end was put to that ſervice. In the Highlands 
the feuds'among the families were till fo high , 


that every name came under ſuch a dependance 


on the head or chief of it for their own ſecurity, 
that he was 


7 the maſter of them all, and ſo 
might be bound for them: But even this wa 
only to reſtrain depredations and murthers: And 
it was an unheard of ſtretch, to oblige men tobe 
bound for others in matters of Religion and 
Conſcience, whether real or pretenget. 

THE whole matter was at that time let fil, 
And Duke Lauderdale took advantage from their 
abſence to defire leave from the King to ſummon 
a Convention of Eſtates; from whom he migſt 
more certainly underſtand the ſenſe of the whole 
Kingdom. And, what by corrupting, the Nobi. 


lity, what by carrying elections, or at lealt 


diſputes about them, which would be judged 8% 
the majority ſhould happen to be at firſt, he hope! 
to carry his point. So he iſſued out the writs, 
white they were at London. , knowing nothirg g 
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the deſign. And theſe, being returnable in three 
weeks, he laid, the matter ſa, that before they 
could get home, all the elections were over: And 
be was maſter of above four parts in five of that 
Aembly. So they granted an aſſeſſment for 

three years, in order to the maintaining a greater 
force... And they wrote a letter to the King, not 
only juſtifying, but highly magnifying Duke 
Lauderdale's government. This was {o; baſe and 
ſo abject a thing, that it brought the whole Nation 
8 contempt, - | 


ND thusIleave the affairs of Scotland; which a g:;;r i, 
had a very ill influence on the minds of the English; England. 


chiefly on the Houſe, of Commons then ſitting, 
who upon it made a new addreſs. againſt Duke 
Lauderdale. And that was followed by another 
of a higher ſtrain; repreſenting to the King the ill 

tes. of his not hearkning to their addreſs the 
former year with relation to foreign affairs; and 
firing him to change his Miaiſtry, and to diſmiſs 
al thole that had adviſed, the prorogation at that 
ime, and his delaying fo. long to aſſiſt the Allies. 
This was carried only by a ſmall majority of two 
or three. So. Lord Daxby brought up all his 
creatures, the aged and infirm not excepted: And 


The Houſe 


hen the majority lay the other way: And by monsgrew = 


ſort adjournments.the Parliamant was kept fitting. 
il Midſurmmer. Once Lord Danby, thinking he 
la 2 clear majority, got the King to ſend a 
nelpge to the Houſe , defiring an additional 
Revenue of 300080 1. during life, This ſet the 
Houſe, all in a flame. It was ſaid, here was no 
mand for a war, but for revenue, which would 
ara the Court ſo well, that there would be 
"more need of Parliaments. The Court party 
TOE oh thought - 
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* 1678, thought ſuch a gift as this would make them 
1 uſeleis. So the thing was upon one debate rejected 
without a diviſion, Lord Danby was much cenſure 
. | for this'raſh attempt, which diſcovered the de 
„ 8 of the Court too barefacedly. At the fame time 
a0 be ordered Mountague to treat with the Court of 
. . France for a peace: in caſe they would engage to 
"1 may the King 300000 J. a year for three year, 
Lk | So, when that came afterwards to be known; 
* it was then generally believed, that the deſign wy 
to keep up & model the army now raiſed,reckoning 
there would be money enough to pay them til 
the Nation ſhould be brought under a military go- 
vernment. And the opinion of this prevailed ſo, 
that Lord Danby became the moſt hated Miniſter 
that had ever been about the King. All people 
ſaid now, they ſaw” the ſecret ofthat high favour 
he had been ſo long in, and the black deligns 
that he was eontriving. At this time expreſſes 
went very quick between England and Fran: 
And the itate of foreign affairs varied every poll 
So thatit was viſible we were in a ſecret negotiation: 
Of which Temple has given fo particular a 
account, that I refer my reader wholly to him. 
But I ſhall add one particular, that he has not 
mentioned: Mountague, who was 4 mand 
pleaſure , was in an intrigue with the Ducheſs > 
Cleveland, who was quite caſt off by the King, 
and was then at Paris. The King had ordered 
him to fin out an aſtrologer, of whom it wa 
no wonder he had a good opinion; for he had, 
jong before his Reſtoratioh, foretold he ſhould 
enter London on the 29 m of May 1660. He wi 
yet alive, and Moumtague found him; And fa 
he was capable of being corrupted. So he * 


with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, that he truſted 
of a new amour, took all the ways ſhe could think 


on to ruin him reſerving this of the aſtrologer 


fr, her laſt ſhift. And by it ſhe compaſſed her 


ends: For Mountague Was entirely loſt upon WM 
with the King, and came over without being | 


recalled. The Earl of Sunderland was ſent Em- 


baſſador in his room. 


THE treaty went on at. Nimeguen, where 
Temple and Jenkins were our Plenipotentiaries. 
The States were reſolved to have a pe 
Prince of Orange did all he could to hinder it. 


But De Wit's party began to gather ſtrength again: 


And they infuſed a jealouſy in all people, that the 


Prince intended to keep up the war for his own 


ends, A peace might be now had by reſtoring 
all that belonged to the States, and by a tolerable 
burier in Flanders. It is true, the great difficulty 
was concerning their allies, the King of Denmark, 


ind the Elector of Brandenburg; who had fallen 


on the Swede, upon the King's declaring for 
France, and had beat him out of Germany. No 


peace could be had, unleſs the Swede was ieſtored 


Thoſe Princes ,, who had been quite exhauſted by 
that war, would not conſent to this. S they, 
who had adhered ſo faithfully to the Sti in their 


extremity, preſſed them to ſtick by thẽm. And 
this was the Prince of Oranges conſtant ſtopick: 
How could they expect any of their allies ſhould 
tick to them, if they now forſook ſuch faithful 
friends? But nothing could prevail. It was given 
aut. in Holland , that they could not depend on 

e N | England, 


ms 
to prompt him. to ſend the King ſuch hints as 
hould ſerve his own ends. And he was ſo bewitched | 


peace. The 
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England, that Court being fo entirely in a Fromj 
intereſt, that they ſuſpected they would, as they hu 
once done, {ell them again to the French. Ar 
this was believed to be let out by the Fren 
miniſters themſelves, Who, to come qat their end 
- were apt enough to give up even thoſe who 
-facrificed every thing to them. It was ſaid, the 
Court of Fraxzce would confider both Demo} 


| and Braxdewburgh, and repay the charge of the 


War againſt | Sweden. This, it was ſaid, Was to 
force thoſe Princes into a dependance on Fran, 
who would not continue thoſe payments ſo much 


or pnſt as for future ſervices, In the mean whit 


\. 


the French had block d up Ahne. So the Princ 
of Orange went to force them from their poſt, 


 Lunemburgh commanded chere, and ſeemed tobe 


n full hope of a peace, When the Prince came a 


of his ſituation: it appeared how much the Dit 


And the King talked {o high, as if he woll 


army was now ſuperior to the French, for the 
beat them out of ſeveral poſts. The Prince hal 


no order to ſtop. He indeed knew that the peice 


was upon the matter concluded. But no intim: 
tion was yet. made to him. So it was lawful fir 
bim to tale all advantages. And he was nt 
appræehenſwe of a new embroilment, but rathe! 
2 it. 5 The French om was ſo . 
and their King was ſo weary of the war, that n0 
. ken of the'bulmeſs/ of Mons. The 
treaty t Nimeguen was fmiſhed, andratified. Yet 


_ new-fficulties aroſe, upon the French King“ 


refuſing to evacuate : the places that were to be 
reſtored till the Suede was reſtored to all his do- 
minions. Upon this the Exgliab ſtruck in agan: 

engage 


* 


— 


engage anew in the war. But the F renrhj puenemed 1678. 
that, and did evacuate the places, And then they 

got Demwark and Brandeuburgh into their. depen 
dance , under the pretence, of repaying the charge 

of the war. But it was more truly, the engaging 
chem into the intereſts of France by great penſons. 
So 8 general peace quickly followed. And there 
was no more occahian for our tr ſea. 
The French were ſo apprehenſive of them, chat 
Ruvigny » now Earl of Gallauæy, was lent over to 
negdtiate matters. That which France: inſiſted 
moſt on, was the disbanding the army. And the 
force of money as ſo ſtrong, that he had orders 

an 92 millions of their money, in cale the 
umy ſhould. be disbanded in Auguft. Ruwigny 
had ſuch an ill opinion of the deſignsof our Court, 

if ne army Was kept up, that he inſiſted on fixing 

the day for disbanding it; at which the Duke was 
very uneaſy. And matters were ſo managed, that. 
the army was not disbanded by the day prefixed - 
for it. So the King of France fav'd his money. 
And for this piece of good management Ra vigauy 
vas much commended. The troops were brought 
nto England, and kept up, under: the pretence 
that there was not money to pay them off. So 

al people look d on the next ſeſſion as very critical. 
The party againſt che Court gave all for loſt. They 
believed the Lord Deny, who had ſo oſten 
brought his party to be very near the majority, 
would now lay matters ſo well as to he ſure to 
carry the Seſſion . And: many did fo deſpair of 
being able to balance his numbers, that they 
reſolved to come up no more, and reckoned that 

al opppoſition would be fruitleſs, and ſerve only 
to expole the mſelves to the fury of the Court. But 
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. 1658, ole ſudden an unlooked for accident changed i 


* 


their meaſures, and put the Kingdom into foprext 
a fermentation, that it well deſerves to be openc 
very particularly. I am ſo well inſtructẽd in al the 


ſteps of it. that I am more capable to give a ful 


do it ſo impartially, that no party ſhall have eau 
to cenſure me for concealing 


Was füll of 


I would not be guilty 
found at the Office, that Tonge was making 
diſcoveries thete; of which they made no other 
account, but that he intended to get himſelf to 
be made a Dean. 
Littleton and Powle, 
- deſign of Lord Danbys, to be laid before the nel 

Seſſion, thereby to diſpoſe them to keep «ty 
_ greater Wan * „ 


deſigns againſt the King's: 
- 2 HBenedictin had one ſer of a poniard, 


account of it than any man I know. And I wil 


or altering the 


truth in any one inſtance. It i is the Hiſtory ot th 
called the Popiſh Plot. 


The rene THR EE, days, * Michaelmas, Dr. 


came to me. { had known him 2. d Be 
Murrays: He was a gardiner and a chymiſt, and 


mean Divine, & ſeemed credulou 


a ſincere man. At this time he told me of trag 
nz and that Coniem, 


With which he undertook to kill him. 1 wa 


amazed at all this; and did not know whetherjte 
was — or had come to me on deſign to 
involve me in a concealing of treaſon. So 1 went 
to Dr. Liojd, & ſent him to the Secretary *ofhice 


with an account of- that diſcourſe of Tunge 8, ſince 
of miſprifion of treaſon. He 


I told this next morning i 
And they looked on it 4:1 


projects and notions: ' He had pot ſome 
credit in Cromtvells time: And that kept him po 


Hie was a vi 
and ſimple: But I had always look 'd on him u 


jgnora 
very it 
of the 
for pe 
of the 
Upon « 
to be 
Duke 


| there [ 
that Wi 


to be 
Hutchi 
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the King's life: This would put an end to all 1673. 
jexouſies of the King now the Papiſts were 
conſpiring againſt his life. But Lord Hallifaæ, 
when 1 told him of it, had another apprehenſion 
of it, He faid; conſidering the ſuſpicions all people 
had of the Duke's Religion , he believed every 
diſcovery of that fort would raiſe a flame, which 
the Court would not be able to manage. 3 

THE day after that Titus Oates was brought oater; 
before the Council. He was the ſon of an Anabaptiſt charact-r, 
teacher, who afterwards conformed, and got into 
orders; and took a benefice, as this his ſon did. 
He was proud and ill natured, haughty, but 9 
ignorant. He had been complained of for ſome 
very indecent expreſſions concerning the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian Religion. He was once preſented 
for perjury. But he got to be a Chaplain in one 
at the King's ſhips, from which he was diſmiſs?d 
bpon complaint of ſome unnatural practices, not 
to be named. He got a qualification from the 
Duke of Noro as one of his Chaplains: And 
there he fell into much diſcourſe with the Priefts 
that were about that family. He ſeemed inclined 
to be inſtructed in the Popiſh Religion. One 
Hutchinſon, a Jeſuit ,. had that work put on him. 

This Hurchinſon was a weak & light- headed man: 

Heafterwards came over tothe Church of England. 

& was a Curate about the City near a year. He 

came oft to me, and preached once for me. He 

ſeemed to me a fincere devout man, who did not 

a all love the Order, for he faid they were a 

deceitful and meddling ſort of people. They never _ 

ruſted him with any ſecrets, but employed him 1 

wholly in making converts. He went afterwards 

back to that Church. So all this was thought a 
e 1294 LW W 25 juggle 


either the truth or the impoſture of the whole } 


Tonge, and made his firſt diſcovery to him. And 
he, by the means of one Kirby, a Chymiſt, tha 


King, as he afterwards told me, knew not vi 
to make of: Yer among ſo many particulars he 


Duke. In the mean while ſcme letters of 2n odd 
"ſtrain, relating to plots and diſcoveries, werent 
by the poſt to Viudſor, directed to Beddmfeld, 


them, carried them to the Duke, and proteſted 
he did not know what they meant, nor from 
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Jugg\c baly to caſt an odium upon Oates. He tol by 


kept for ſome time at St. Omers: and from thence Jong 
ſent thro France into Spain; & was now returned amo 
into Ezg/and. He had been long acquainted with 


was ſometimes in the King's laboratory, ſignified 
the thing to the King. So Tunge had an audience; 
and'told the King a long thread of many paſlige, 
all tending to the taking away his life; which the 


did not Know but there might be ſome truth. $ 
he ſent him to Lord Danby, who intended to 
*make ſome ule of it, but could not give much 
credit to it and handled the matter too rewiſſly; 
For, if at firſt the thing had been traced quick, 


affair might have been made appear. The King 
ordered Lord Dazby to ſay nothing of it to the 


the Duke's Confeſſor; who, when he had reid 


whom they came. The Duke carried them q 
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the King. And he fancied they were writ either. 


by Tonge or Oates , and ſent on deſign to have 
them intercepted , to give the more credit to the 
diſcovery. The Duke's enemies on the other 
hand gave out, that he had got ſome hints of the 
diſcoyety » and brought theſe as a biind ro impoſe 
on the King. The matter lay in a ſecret and 


remiſs management for fix weeks. 


1:78. 


Ar haſt, on Michaelmas Eve, Oates was brought Hisdiſco- 
before the Council; and entertained them with a 88 


long relation of many diſcourſes he had heard 
among the Jeſuites , of their deſign to kill the 


King He named perſons, places , and times , 
amoſt without number. He faid , many eſuitęs 


had diſguiſed themſelves, & were gone to Scotland, 
md held field Conyenticles, gn deſign to diftract 


the Government there. He ſaid, he was ſent 
fiſt to St. Orzers, thence to Patis , and from 
thence to Hain, to negotiate this deſign ; and that 


upon his return, when he brought many letters 


and directions from beyond ſea, there was a great 
meeting of the Jeſuites held in London, in April 


| aſt, in different rooms inatavern near St. Clements; 


and that he was employed to convey the reſoiuti- 
ons of thoſe in one room to thoſe in another, and 
Þ to hand them round. The iſſue of the conſulation 
Was, that they came to à reſolution to kill the 
King by ſhooting , ſtabing, or poiſoning him; 
that ſeyeral attempts were made, all which failed 
in the execution , as ſhall be told when the trials 
are related. While he was going on ; waiting for 
ſome certain evidence to accompany his diicoverys 


he perceived they were jealous of him: And ſo he 


durſt not truft himſelf among them any more. in 
al this there was not 5 word of Coniers, of whom 
ee d ern 


Tonge 


1678. 


Coleman 
and his pa- 
pers leized. 


not; adding, God forbid, he ſhould ſay 20) 
ä . & 
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Tovge had ſpoke to me. So that was dropt. Thi 
was the ſubſtance of what Oates told the ff 
diy. Many Jeſuites were upon this ſeized on that 
night, and tie next day. And their Papers were 
ſealed up nex: day. He accuſed Coleman ofa find 
correſpondence with P. de la Chaiſe; (whoſe name 
he had not right, for he called him Father 1; 


_ Shee: ) And he ſaid in general, that Coleman was 


acqu-inted with all their deſigns. 

C LEM N had a whole day free to make hi 
elcape, if he thought he was in any danger. And 
he had conveyed all his papers out of the Way: 


Only he forgot a drawer under the table, in which 


the papers relating to 74» 75, and a part of 76 
were left. And from theſe I drew the negotiati- 


ons, that I have formerly mentioned as directed 
by him. If he had either left all his papers, or 
. with drawn all, it had been happy tor his party, 


Nothing had appeared, if all his papers had been 
put out of the way. But if all had been left, i 


might ha e been concluded, that the whole ſecret 
lay in thern. But he left enough to give great e 


louſy : And, no moreappearing , all was believed 


that the witneſſes had depoſed. Coleman went oit 
of the way for a day, hearing that there wa 
_ warrant out againſt him. But he delivered him. 
ſeif the next day to the Secretary of State. When 
Oates and he were confronted Oazes did not know 
him at firſt : But he named him, when he hend 
him ſpeak. Yet he only charged him upon het 
ſay. So he was put ina meſſenger's hands. Oats 
named Yakeman, the Queen's phyſician; but dil 


not know him at all. And being asked, if be 
knew any thing againſt him, he anſwere he di 


I 
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heard the Jeſuites often ſay, that the Duke was 
not ſure enough to them: And they were in 
doubt > whether he would approve, of their 
kling the King: But they were reſolved if they 
found him ſtiff in that matter, to diſpatch 


ting more than he knew, he would not do 1678. 
that for all the world. Nor did he name Langborn 
the famous Lawyer, that indeed managed all their 
concerns. The King found him out in one thing. 
He (aid, when he was in Spain, he was carried 
to Don John, who promiſed great afliſtance in 
the execution of their deſigns. T'he King, who 
knew Don John well, asked him what a ſort of 
man he was: He anſwered, he was a tall lean 
man: Now Don John was a little fat man. At 
frſt he ſeemed to deſign to recommend himſelf 
to the Duke and the Miniſters, for he ſaid he 


him likewiſe. He ſaid, they had oft made uſe 


of his name, and counterfeited his hand and ſeal, 
without his knowledge. He faid alſo, the Jeſuites 
cheriſhed the faction in Scotland againſt Duke 
Lauderdale; and intended to murder the Duke of 


' Ormond, as a great enemy to all their deſigrs. 


And he affirmed, he had ſeen many letters, in 


which theſe things were mentioned, and had Heard 


them oft ipoke of. He gave a long account of 


the burning of London, at which they intended 
to have killed the King: But they relented, when 
they faw him ſo active in quenching the fire, 
which, as he ſaid, they had kindled, 


THE whole town was all over enflamed with Coleman“ 


this diſcovery. It conſiſted of fo many particulars, {**<'* c 


that it was thought to be above invention. But 

when Coleman s letters came to be read & examined, 

|t got a great confirmation; ſince by theſe it appear 
Ch WW 3 ed, 


Hirmit. 
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ed, that ſo many years before they thought th 
deſign for the converting the Nation, and rooting 
dut the peſtilent hexefy that had reigned ſo loc 
in theſe northern Kingdoms, was very near in 
being executed: Mention was often made of the 
Duke's great zeal for it: And many indecen 
refleftions were made on the King, for hi 
inconſtancy, and his diſpoſition to be brought 9 
2 thing for money. * ade: on the Fren 
King's aſſiſtance : And therefore were earneſt i; 
their endeavours to bring about a general peace, 


ON the ſecond day after this diſcovery, the 
King went to Newmarket. This was Cenſured, 
as a very indecent levity in him, to go and (4 
horſe races, when all people were ſo much dl 
ſeſſed with this extraordinary diſcovery , to which 
Coleman's letters had gained an univerſal credi, 
While the King was gone, Jonge deſired toſſeil 
with me. So I went to him to Whitehall, where 
both he and Oates were lodged under a guard. | 
found him ſo lifted up; that he ſeemed to har 
Toft the little ſenſe he had. Oates came in; and 
made me a compliment, that | was one that wy 
mark'd oct to be kilPd.- He had before faid the 
ſatne to Szillms fleet of him. But he made thi 
honour which he did us oo cheap, when heſai 
Junge was to be ſerved in the ſame maniet, 
becauſe he had tranſlated the Jeſuires mora's ind 
Emngiih. He broke om into great fury ag!i-{tthe 
Jefrires; and ſaid, he would have their blood 
But I, to divert him from that ſtrain, asked hin, 
What were the arguments that prevailed on him i 
change his Religion, and to go over to the Chudl 
of Rome. He upon that ffood up, and laid hi 


bands on his breaſt, and faid; God. and h Iv) 
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Auge knew, that he had never changed, but 
tharhe had gone among them on purpoſe to betray 


dem. This gave me ſuch a character of him, 
that L could have no regard to any thing he either 
id:or fore after that. e 

"Afew days after this, a very extraordinary thing 
happened, that contributed more than any, other 


thinz to the eſtabliſhing the belief, of all this 


— * 


. 


evidence. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an 7 


1 


Juſtice of Peace, that lived near Whitehall, Je 


in order during the plague; which gained Ip 
much reputation, and upon which he was Knighteq. 
He was eſteemed the beſt Juſtice of Peace in En- 
gund; and kept the Quarter where he lived in 
very good order. He was then entring upon 2 
geit deſign of taking up all beggars and putting 
dem to work. He was thought vain, and apt 
to take too much upon him. But there are ſo few 
men of a publick fpirit , that ſmall faults, ho? they 
eſſen them, yet ought to be gently cue 
knew him well, and never had reaſon to think 
' him faulty that way. He was a zealous Proteſtant, 


. — 


ind loved the Church of England; but had kind 
thoughts of the Nonconformiſts, and was not 
forward to execute the laws againſt them. And 
be, to avoid being put on doing that > was not 
apt to ſearch for Prieſts or Maſs-houſes: So that 
few men of his zeal lived in better terms with the 
papiſts than he did. Oates went to him the day 
before he appeared at the Council board, and made 
oath of the narrative he intended to make, which 
he afterwards publiſhed. This leemed to be done 
ia diſtruſt of the Privy Council, as it they might 
lille his evidence; which to prevent he put it in 


- 
1 


1678. 


N 


Godfrey is 
mutthertd 


had the courage to ſtay in London, and ke ep th ings Mr 


1678. 


of his (Coleman s) being put in the meſſenger 


Council of the contents of his letters. It iscertan, 


+ fate upon it, and ere going to order a ſearchal 


ſent ſtate of affairs 
ſhould be knocked on the head. Vet he took no 


ſafe hands. Upon that Godfrey was chid for hi 

reſuming to meddle in ſo tender a matter. Any 
Vs generally believed > that Coleman and he wen 
long in a private converſation, between the time 


hands, and his being made a cloſe priſoner: Which 
was done as ſoon as report was made to the 


Godfrey grew apprehenſive and reſerved: For meet. 
ing me in the ſtreet, after ſome diſcourſe of the pre 
he ſaid, he believed he him 


care of himſelf, and went about according to hi 
own maxim, ſtil} without a ſervant: For he uſe 
to ſay, that the ſervants in London were corruptel 
by the idleneſs & ill company they fell into while they 
attended on their maſters. On the day fortnight fron 
that in which Oates had made his diſcovery, being 
Saturday, he went abroad in the morning, & was ſers 
about one a clock near St. Clement Church; 
but was nevet ſeen any more. He was a pundud 
man to good hours: So his ſervants were amazed 
when he did not come home. Yet, he having 
an ancient mother that lived at Hamerſmith, they 
fancied , he had heard ſhe was dying, and fo wa 
one to ſee her. Next morning they ſent thither 
Ki heard no news of him. So his two brother 
who lived in the City, were ſent ro. They wer 
not acquainted with his affairs: So they did ndt 
know whether he might not have ſtept aſi le for 
debt; fince at that time all people were call it 
their money, which broke a great many. But) 
no creditors coming about the houſe, they onTw 
day publiſhed his being thus loſt. The Connel 


all the aouſes about the town; but were diverted 
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tom it, by many ſtories that were brought them 
jy the Duke of Norfolk. Sometimes it was {aid he 
ms indecently married: And the ſcene was often 


ſhifted of the places where it was ſaid he was. The 


Duke of Norfoll's officiouſneſs in this matter , and 
the laſt place he was ſeen at, being near Arundel 
houſe, brought him under great ſuſpicion. On 
Thirſday one came into a Bookſeller's ſhop after 
dinner , and ſaid, he was found thruſt thro' with 
a {mord. That was preſently brought as news 
to me: But the reporter of it was not known. 
That night late his body was found in a ditch , 
about a mile out of the rown; near St. Pancras 
Church. His (word was thruſt thro' him : Bur 


no blood was on his clothes, or about him His 


ſhoes were clean. His money was in his pocket. 
But nothing was about his neck. And a mark 
was all round it, an inch broad, which ſhewed 
he was ſtrangled. His breaſt was ikewiſe all over 
marked with bruiſes : And his neck was broken. 
All this I aw ; for Dr. Lioyd and | went to 


view his body. There were many drops of white 


wax lights on his breeches, which he never uſed 
himſelf. And fince only perſons of quality , or 
Prieſts, uſe thoſe lights, this made all people 
conclude in whoſe hands he muſt have been. 
And it was viſible he was firſt ſtrangled, and then 
carried to that place, where his ſword was run 


thro his dead body. For 2 while it was given 


out, that he was a hypocondriacal man, and hed 
killed himſelf. Of this the King was poſſeſſed, 
till Dr. 'Lloyd went and tod him what he had 
ſeen. The body lay*twodays expoſed, many going 


do ſee it, who went away much moved with the 


167 


His body 
was foungh 


fpht. And indeed mens ſpirits were ſoſharpnied 


MWwy upon 


en 


Oates made T HE Seffion of Parliament was to be opens! 


a new diſ- 


covery. 


in what a temper thay met. Nau dan pay 
were out of countenance: So the Couprry pay 
were maſters this ſeſſion. All Oazes's evidence 


any man to ſeem to doubt of any part of it. He 


| fwelled up to a high pitch of vanity andinſolence 
And now he made a new edition of his diſcove 


Sir Williaw Godolpbin, then in Spain, Privy Sel 
| Coleman Secretary of State, Bellafis Genen, 


\ 
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upon it, that we all looked on it as. a, very grey 
happineſs., that the people did not vent their fup 
upon the Papiſts about the town, 


within three days: And it may be eaſily imagned 


was now ſo well believed, that it was not ſafeſq 
thought he had the Nation in his hands, and wu 


at the bar of the Hauſe of Commons. He {aid 
thePope had declared that England was his nga, 
and that he had ſent over commiſſions to ſeven 

ons! And had by theſe made Lord Arundi] 
of Wardour Chancellor, Lord Powis Treaſure, 


Perre Lieutenant General. Ratclzfe Major Genel, BW (rl 
| Stafford Paymafter General , and Lao" Wi of Re 


Advocate General. befides many other commiſion A ws . 
for ſubaltern officers. Theſe, he faid, be WM 4oie 


in Largboru chamber; and that he had delveri f cy en 
out many of them himſelf, and faw many mate of the 
delivered by others. And he now ſwore, up did yi 
his own knowledge, that both Coleman & Hatena f i the 
were in the plot; that Coleman had giyen eigüf A ven 
Guiness to four ruffians, that went to Hind ad 1c 
ſummer, to ſtab the King; that Wakeman 1 tine 4 
undertaken to poiſon him, for which 100% 4101.4 
wa offered him, but that be got the price af st l 
to 15000 1, He excuſed his not knowing moot among 
when coatronted with them; Ind fad, 9 "BY dune 


Arun 


— 
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was then ſo den by a long examination, and by 
t ſleeping for two nights, that he was not then 
maſter of himſelf; tho it ſeemed very ſtrange , 


that de ſhould then have forgot that which he 


made now the main part of his evidence, and 


mould have then objected only reports upon hear- 


ſky, when he had ſuch matter againſt them, as 
he now faid, upon his own knowledge. And it 
femed not very congruous, that thoſe who went 
to ſtab the King had but twenty guineas apiece » 
when Wakeman was to have 15000 J. for a ſafer 
way of killing him. Many other things in the 
diſcovery made it ſeem ill digeſted , and not 
credible. Be/lafis was almolt perpetually ill of the 
40018 Petre was a weak man, and had never 
thy military command. Natcliß was a man that 
that lived in great Rate in the North, and had 
rot ſtirzed from home all the aft ſummer. Oates 
ao fore, he delivered a commiſſion to be 2 
(alles brother , that had married the Duchels 


bf Richmond But a friend of mine told me, he 


vis al that month at Bath, lodged in the (are 
houſe with Howard, with whom he was every 
day engaged at play. He was then miſerably ill 
ff the gout, of which he died ſoon after. Dates 
ad aſo Charge General Lambert, as one engaged 
in the defign , who was to have a great poſt, 
vhen ſet at liberty. But he had been kept in 
priſon ever ſinee the Reſtoration; and by that 


time had loft his memory and ſenſe. But it was 


tiought ſtrange , that fince Oates had ſo often ſid. 


what Lonce heard him fay , that he had gone in 
among them on 


kad not kept any one of all theſe commiſſions to 


n 0 betray them. that he : 
be 


* 
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3678. be real proof in ſupport of his evidence. He ty 


alſo ſaid to the King, that whereas others ventyy 
their lives to ſerve him, be Dad yentured his ( 
to ſerve him: And yet he did ſuffer the four ruffa 
to go to Windſor to kill him, without giving bim 
any notice of his danger. Theſe were charaqen 
ſtrong enough to give ſuſpicion, if Colemam pletten 
& Godfrey's murder, had not ſeemed ſuch authentic 


cConfirmations, as left no room to doubt of any 


thing. Tilorſor indeed told me, that Langbon 
wife, who was ſtill as zealous a Proteſtant 35 he 
was a Papiſt, came oft to him, and gave hin 
notice of every thing ſhe could diſcover amon 
them; tho” ſhe continued a faithful and dutifulyife 
to the laſt minute of her husband's life. Upon 
the firſt breaking out of the plot, before Oarehad 
ſpoke a word of commiſſions , or had accuſed 


Langborn, ſhe engaged her fon , who was a ht! 


indiſcreet Papiſt into ſome diſcourſe upon thol 
matters. He ſaid, theirdefigns were ſo well lid, 
it was impoſſible they could miſcarry : And that li 
Father would be one ofthe greateſt men of Emland: 
for he had ſeen a commiſſion from the Pope, 
_ conſtituting him Advocate General. Thishetall 
me in Stillngfleers hearing. © 
THE Earl of Shaftsbury had got out of th 
Tower in the former Seſſion, upon his ſubmiſſion, 
to which it was not eaſy to bring him. But whe 
be faw an army raiſed, he had no mind to lie 
longer in priſon. The matter bore a long debate, 
the motion he had made in the King's bench beim 
urged much againſt him. But a ſubmiſſion alway 
takes off a contempt. So he got out. And nov 
the Duke of Buckingham and he, witty the Low 
r 


| forced 
'Vitiou: 


ein 


Je hat 
enturel 
luis foul 
rutfang 
ng him 
araters 
letters 
hentick 


Sy 
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wocß the Lords. Many hard things were faid 1678. 
qxzinſt the Duke. Yet when they tried to carry 
in Addreſs to be made to the King to ſend him 
from Court, the majority was againſt them. 
WHILE things were thus in a ferment at 
{11don  Bedlow delivered himſelf to the Mlagiſtrates 
of Briſtol, pretendinꝑ he knew the ſecret of Godfrey's 
murder. do he was ſent up to London I he King 
0d mes that when the Secretary examined him 
in his preſence , at his firſt coming 


Bedlow's 
evidenee. 


he ſaid he 


knew nothing of the plot; but that he had heard 

that 40000 meh were to come over from S:; 
who were to meet as pilgrims at St.” Jagos, and 
were to be ſhip'd for England: But he knew 
pothing of any fleet that was to bring them over. 
$ this was looked on as very extravagant. Bur 
he ſaid, he had ſeen Godfrey's body at Somerſet 
houſe; and that he was offer d 4000 J, by a ſervant 


of the Lord Bellaſis, to aſſiſt in carrying it away: 


But upon that he had gone out of town to Eriſtol, 
where he was ſo purſued with horror, that it 
forced him to diſcover it.  Bedlow' had led a very 
'vitious life. He had gone by many falſe names, 
by which he had cheated many perſons. He had 


gone over many 


rts of France and Spain, as a 


man of quality. And he had made a ſhift to live 
on his wits, or rather by his cheats. So a tenderneſs 
of conſcience did not ſeem to be that to which he 
was much ſubject. But the very next day after 


tower : 


nformed: were now 


this; when he was brought to the bar of the 
— Lords, he made a full diſcovery of his 
nowled 


the plot, and of the Lords in the 


e of 
For all choſe againſt whom Oazes had 


priſoners. The King was 
n with 


Bedlow 
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1676, Bedlow after he had been before him, who bal 
ſtructed him in this narration » of which he ha 
aid the night before that he knew nothing: Ang 
yet he not only confirmed the mein partsat Oger 
Aiſcoveries, but added 2 great deal to them. And 
be now pretended, that his rambling over ſo mary 
places of Eure was all in order to the carrying | 
on this deſign; chat he was truſted withthelecre, 
and had opened many of the letters, which he 
was employed t erf. 
Pet, ha HERE were now two witneſſes to prove th 
ſeemed ro Hot, as far as ſweating could PFOVE it. And among 
ſupport the the Papers of the Jeluites, that were ſeixed gi 
Ulcovery. when they were Glapt up, two letters were four! 
that ſeemed. o sh all. One from Ren 
mentioned the ſending over the patents, of which 
contents, tho their patrons there carried thei 
matters ſo ſoorodly.» thar nothing was known, bit 
#8 they thought fit. The Jeſuites, when examine 
upon this, {gid , theſe were only patents wil 
 telation to dhe offices in their order. Another 
letter was wilt to a Jeſuite in the country, citing 
him to come #0 London by the A th of 4ri ; 
which was the day in which Oates ſwere the) | 
held their oonſult, andthat fifty. of them had ſi goed 
the reſolutian of killing the Kings which was 10 
be executed by Srene and Piokeripg. In the epi 
f that letter it was added.; I need not ©" | 
.fecrecy,, for the nature of ae thing requ's f 
When the Jeſute vas eamined te chis, he ſüd, 
it Was a ſummons fer a Meeting according 10 fe 
rule of their order? Aud they being to meet dul 
dhe ftingefche Parliament, chat Was the pwrticii 


Suan or evjgining decregy- Tat, hie 11 


mind 


| tim, that they woold ſee him 0 


if xing CHARLES II. 76; 
19s wire Krongty⸗ Polzslled, 'thels anſwers did 
on farixfy , but Were thought only fais 


A this tine Crſtars, of whoſe debariour in 
$/40t1a7d mention Has been made, not having met 


\ 


12678. 


Carſtair's 


practices, 


with thoſe rewards'that he expected, came upto 


014m, to accuſe Duke Landerdals, iasdel 1gning 


to keep up the oppoſition that was made to the 


lis in Stotland, even at the time that he ſęeemetl 


to profectite* Cotwenticles with the greateſt fury: 


becatiſe he had often drawn the chief of their 


teachers into ſuch ſnares, that upon the advertiſe - 


ments that he gave they might have been taken, 


bur that Duke *La#erdale had neglected it: 'So 


he ſaw, he had a mind that Conventicles ſnould 
go on, at the fame time that he Was putting the 
country in ſuch a flame to puniſh them. T bis 
he undertook to prove, by thoſe witneſſes df 


dom on other occaſions he had made uſe. He 


a confeſſed the falſe date of that warrant upen 
which Baillie had been cenſured. He put all this 


in writing, and gave it to the Marquiſs of Arholz 


and preſſed him to carry him to Duke Hamilton, 


md the Earl of Kirardn, that he might be 
pardon, and be aſſured of their favour. I Was 
inſt the making uſe of ſo vile a man j & would 
aye nothing to do with hirn He madeapplieation 
to Lotd Cvemdinb, and to fone of the Houſe of 


their 


Commons, to whom: I' gave quch a. character of 


WHILE be was thas looking: about where he 


oould find a lucky "piece of villany: he happened 


tw over agaitiſt the ſhop of one: Sah the Popiſh 
Banker > "who had 'been in great credit „ but was 
nen under forge" djBculties ;-for-Al his credicors 


Staley's 
trial, 


came 


* 


\ 
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416,8. came to call for their money:. Staley happeging 
a 7 to be in the next room en Ea Cen 
1. d 7 be — ſay 8 
EKEoing was a rogue, and perlecuted the people of 

pom and — he himſelf would ſtab 1 no 
body elſe would. The words were writ down, 
which he reſolved to ſwear. againſt him: So nen 
| ing he and one of his witneſſes went to him, 


and told him whit they would ſwear againſt him, 


and asked a ſum of money of him. He was in 
much anxiety: , and ſaw great danger on both 
hands. Vet he choſe rather to leave himlelf to thei 
malice, than be prey'd on by them. So he wa 
ſeiz' d on: And they ſwore the words againſt him; 
And he was appointed to be tried within five days, 
When I heard who the witneſſes were, [thought 

I was bound to do what I could to ſtop it. 80 
ſent both to the Lord Chancellor, and to the 
Attorney General, to let them know what profligate 

- wretches theſe witneſſes were. Jones the Attorney 
General, took it ill of me, that I ſhoulddiiparye 
the King's evidence: The thing grew public, 
and raiſed great clamour againſt me. It was ſd, 

J was taking this method to get into favour a 
Court. I had likewiſe obſerved to ſeveral perlons 
of weight; how many incredible thug there 
were in the evidence that was given: I wiſhedthey 
would make uſe of the heat tha Nation was in to 
ſecure us effectually from Popery: We ſaw certain 

_ © » Evidence to carry us ſo far, as to graft that upon 
d: But I wiſhed they would not run too haftilto 
the taking mens lives upon ſuch teſtimonies. Lod 

- Hollis had mote temper , than I expected from 
man of his heat. Lord Hallfax was of theſime 
\ Wipd: Bur the Earl of Shaftsbury could not Vi 


* 


* 7 
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he diſcourſe. - He ſaid, we muſt ſupport the 


evidence ; and that ail thoſe who- undermined the 


credit of the witneſſes were to be look'd on a 8 2 
blick enemies. And ſo inconſtant a thing is 


popularity, that I was moſt bitterly railed at by 
thoie who ſeemed formerly to put ſome confidence 
in me. It went fo far, that I was adviſed not to 


ſtir abroad tor fear of publick affronts. But theſe | 
things did not daunt me. Staley was brought to 


his trial, which did not hold long. The witneſſes 
rave a full evidence againſt him; And he had nothing 


1673. 


10 offer to take away their credit. He onlthewed = 


how improbable it was, that in a publick houſe 
he ſhould talk ſuch things with fo loud a voice as 


to be heard in the next room, & in a quarter of the 


town where almoſt every body un lerſtood French. 
He was caſt; And he prepared himnſelf very ſeriouſſy 
for death. Dr: Lloyd went to ſee him in priſon. 
He was offered his life, if he would diſcover their 
plots, He proteſted , he knew of none; and that 
he had not faid the words ſworn againſt him , nor 
any thing to that purpoſe. And he dicd the firſt 
of thole who ſuffered on the account of the plot. 
Duke  anderdale , having heard how I had moved 
in this matter, railed at me with open mouth. 
He faid, I had ſtudird to fave Staley, for the 


lixing had to any one that would murder the King. 
And he infuſed this into che King, fo that he 

_ repeated it in the Houſe of Lords to a company 
that were ſtanding about him. 


"YET ſo ſoon could the King turn to make 


ble ofa man whom he had cenſured io unmercifully, 


that two days after this he ſent the Earl of Dumbarton, 


that was a Papiſt, and had been bred in Fravce , 


wd was Duke Hamilroy's brother, to me, to 
: JJ © 


* 


1678. deſire me to come to him ſecretly , for he had x | 
mind to talk with me. He ſaid, he believed | 
could do him ſervices if I had a mind to it. And 


the See of Chiceſter being then void, he ud, he 
would not diſpoſe. of it, till he ſaw whether! 
would deſerve it, or not. T asked, if he fancied 
J would be a ſpy, or betray any body to him, 
Bur he undertook to me, that the King ſhould ak 


me no queſtion, bur ſhould in all points leave me 


to my liberty. 


"The Queen AN accident fell in, before 1 went to him, 


was charge hich took off much from Oatess credit. When 


T as in the 
Plot. 

| had made the fame narrative to them that he had 
offered to the Commons, they asked him, if he 
had now named all the perſons whom he knew 
to be involved in the plot; He ſaid, there might 
be jome inferior perſons whom he had perhaps 
forgot, but he had named all the perſons of note. 


Vet, it ſeems, afterwards, he bethought himſelf: 
And Mrs. Elliot, wife to Elliot of the bedchambet, 
came to the King, and told him, Oares bad 
ſomewhat to ſwear againſt the Queen, if he would. 


give way to it. The King was willing to give 


Oates line enough, as he expreſſed it to me, and 


| ſeemed to give way to it. So he came out with 
nà⁊ ne ſtory, that the Queen had ſent for ſome 


Jeſuites to Somerſet houſe ; and that he went along 
with them, but ftaid at the door, when they: 
went in; where he heard one, in a womans, 


voice, expreſſing her reſentments of the uſaze ſhe 


K — 


he was examined by the . Houſe of Lords, and 


had met with, and aſſuring them ſhe wouldaſſiſt 
them in taking off the King: Upon that he was 
brought in, and preſented to her: And there was 
then no other Woman in the room 


tequifi 
ſuch a 


preſene 
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OY is e bid deferibe the room, it proved to be 1638, 
And, one of the publick rooms of that Court, which © 


are ſo great, that the Queen, Who was a woman 


3 ef a low voice, could not be heard over it, unleſs. 

Ned ſhe had ſtrained for it. Oates, to exciſe his ſay ing 

im that he could not lay any thing to the charge of 

ack apy beſides thoſe he had already named; pretended- 
me that he thought then it was. not la wtul to accuſe 


the Queen. But this did nat ſatisfy people: Bed/ows 
to ſupport this; ſwore; that being once at chapel 
at Somerſet houſe, he ſaw the Queen, theDuke; 


nd and ſome others very earneſt in diſcourſe in the 
bad doſet above; & that one came down with muchi 
fhe joy, and ſaid, the Queen had yielded at laſt ; 


and that one explained this to him beyond ſea, and 


e ä 
oh WIN fad, it was to Kill che King. And s belides Bedlow's 


vath that be ſaw, Godfrey's body in, Somerſet houſe; 


20s 

Mt it was remembted, that at that time the Queen 

elf: vas for ſome. days in ſo cloſe a retirement, that 

ber, no perſon was adinitted: Prince Rupert came then 

had to wait on her, but was denied acceſs; This 

old, WH faiſed a ſtrange ſuſpicion of her: But the King 

ive wou d no: ſuffer that matter to go any farther. 

nd. WHILE examinations were going on; and A law paſt 
ith preparation was making for the trial of the priſoners, for the Teſt 
me a bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons: be ena 
wp. tequifing all members of either Houſe, and all Hours 
hey ſuch as might come into the King's Court, or | 
n's preſence to take a teſt againſt Popery;in which. 

ſhe not only Tranfubſtantiatiyn was renounced ; but 

Iſt- the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, and the Saints 

nas: a1t was practiſed in the Church of Rome, was 

yas. declared to be idolatrous. This paſſed in the 

cn. WI Houſe of Commons without any difficulty. But 

he lu che Houſe of Lords, Gunning, Bithop of Ely Pg 
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maintained, that the Church of Rome was not ido· 
latrous. He was anſwered by Bariow, Biſhop of 


Lincoln. The Lords did not much mind Gunrin?; 


With a 
prov iſo for 
the Duke, 
& ſome 

15 


arguments, but paſſed the bill. And tho Gummy 


had ſaid, that he could not take that teſt with a 


good conſcience, yet, as ſoon as the bill was 


paſt, he took it in the croud with the reft. The 


Duke got a proviſo to be put in it for excepting” 
bimaſelf He ſpoke upon his occaſion wh pon 
earneſtneſs, and with tears in his eyes. He ſaid, 
he was now to caſt himſelf upon their favour in 
the greateſt concern he could have in this world. 
He ſpoke much of his duty to the King, and of 


his zeal for the Nation: And ſolemnly proteſted, 


that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould 


only be a private thing between God and his own 


foul , and that no effect of it ſhould ever appear 
in the govertument. The proviſo was carried for 
him by a few voices. And, contrary to all mens 
expectations, it paſt in the Houſe of Commons. 
There was alſo a proviſo put in, excepting nine 


Ladies about the Queen. And ſhe faid., ſhe would | 


have all the Ladies of that religion caſt lots, who 
ſhould be comprehended. Only ſhe named the 
Ducheſs of Porz/month, as one whom ſhe would 


not expole to the uncertainty of a lot: which was 


not thought very decent in her, tho her circumſtan- 


Ces at that time requireꝗ an extraordinary fubmiſſion 


to the King in every thing. VV 
- COLEMAN was brought to his trial. Oats 
and - Ped/ow ſwore flat y againſt him , as ws 
mentioned before: He'denied, that he had ever 
ſeen either the one or the other of them in his 
whole life: And defended himſelf by Oates's not 
knowing him, when they were firſt _—_— 
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nor obey thoſe matters to him for a great 
while after. He alſo preſſed Oates to name the day 
in Auguſt, in which he had ſent the fourſcore 
guneas co the four ruffians. But Oa#es would fix 
on no day » tho' he was very punctual in matters 
of les moment. Coleman had been out of town 
amoſt that whole month. But, ro day being 
named, that ſerved him in no ſtead. He urged 
the improbability of his talking to two ſuch men. 
whom he had by their own confeſſion never ſeen 
betore. But they ſaid, he was told that they were 


truſted with the whole ſecret. His letters to P. 


4+ la Chaiſe was the heavieſt part of the evidence. 


167K. 


e did not deny, that there were many imper- 


tinent things in his letters: But, he ſaid he intended 
nothing in them, but the King's ſervice and the 
Duke's: He never intended to bring in the Ca- 
tholick religion, by rebellion, or by blood, but 
only by .a toleration: And the aid: that was pray d 
from France, was only meant the affiſtance of 
money and the interpoſition of that Court, After 
3 long trial, he was convicted: And ſentence 
paſſed upon him to die as a traitor. He continued 
to his laſt breath denying every tittle of that which 
the witne les had ſworn againſt him. Many were 
ſent to him from both: Houſes, offering to interpoſe* 
tor his pardon, 'it he would confeſs. He ſtill 
proteſted his innocence i and took great care to 
vindicate the Duke. He ſaid, his own heat might 
make him too forward: For, being perſuaded ot 
the truth of his religion, he could not but wiſh, 
thet all others were not only almoſt, but altogether 
ſueb as he was, except in that chain; for he was 
then in irons: He confeſſed, he had mixed too 
nuch intereſt for raiſing himſelf in all he did; 
PT XX 3 and 


And 
execution, 


and that be had received 2590 Guineas from the 
Finch Embaſſador, 10 gain ſome friends to hi 
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| maſter, but chat he had kept them to himſelf; I'w 
He had acted by order in afl that he had done He ca 
And he believed the K ing knew of his employ. airs: 
Der; enen, that at Bruſſeln. But, tho he Be ws 

ed, willing to be queſtioned concerning the with 1 

» the Committee did. nat think fic to do it, oreatel 

nor to report what he ſaid concerning it ; Only Bur h 
in general they reported, that he ſpoke of another WI inſtruè 
matter, about which they did not think fit to bury. | 
interrogate; bim nor to mention it. Littleton WI gb t 
was one of the Committee; 5 and gave me an 1bler | 
account of all that paſs d that very night. And! it: At 
| a.” his behaviour made great impreſſion onthem Duke 
8 ſuffered with much compoſedneſs and thence 
devotion; and died much better chan he had lived. hand it 

It was given out at that time, to make the Duke did Pc 
more odious', that Coleman was kept up from rebelli 
making confeſſions ; 3 by the hopes the Duke ſent ances « 
him of a pardon at Burn But he could not be out, t 
ſo ignorant, as not to know that, at that time, Wl Ibm 
it was not in the King's pawer 0 pardon him, he lov 
while the tide went ſo high, | he ap 
THE Nation was now fo: much . that ſeemet 
were furniſhing themſelves with arms, them 

which heightned the jealouſy of the Court. A bill woulc 
paß d in both Houſes for raifing all the Militia , himſel 
and for keeping it together for fax weeks: A third to uſe 
| part „if I remember ri ght being to ſerve a fortnight, ing th! 

and fo round. L found, ſore of them hoped He w 
when that bill paſt into a law, they would be hid in 

more N and that the: Militia would not negot 
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n the WY aon be granted. The King rejected the bill, 
© hi when offered to him for his aſſent. 3 
aſelf: J waited often on him, all the month of December. 
one; ge came to me to Chi, a Page of the back 
ploy- WI fairs; and kept the time lie aſſigned me to a minute. 
0 he He was alone, and talked much, and very freely 
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1658; 


The King's | 
thoughts of , 
the wuole 
Matter. 


ide with me. We agreed in one, thing, that tbe 


| greateſt part of the evidence was a contrivance. 
Only Bur he ſuſpected, ſome had ſer on Oates, and 
other i inftructed him: And he named the Earl of Shafts- 
i 0 jury. I was of another mind. I thosght the many 
ren groß things in his narrative ſhewed , there was no 
er abler head than Oates, or Tonge; in the framing 
nd [ it: And Oates in his firſt ſtory had covered the 
hem Duke, and the Miniſters ſo much , that from 
and BY thence it ſeemed Clear that I. ord Shafisbury had no 
ved, hand in it, who hated them much more than he 
did Popery, He fancied, there was a deſign of a 
rebellion on foot. I aflured him, I ſaw no appear - 


ſent ances of it. I told him, there was a report breakin 

t be out, that he intended to legitimate the Duke o 

ne; ; mouth, He anſwered quick, that, as well as 
be loyd him, he had rather ſee him hanged. Vet 


he apprehended a-rebellion ſo much,; that he 
ſeemed not ill pleaſed that the party ſhould flatter 
themſelves with that imagination, hoping that 
would Keep them quiet in a dependance upon 
himſelf: And he ſuffered the Duke of Monmouth 
to uſe all methods to make himſelf popular, reckon» 
Ing that he could keep him in his own management. 
He was ſurpriſed, when I told him that Calemas 
hid inſinuated that he knew of all their foreign 
negotiations; or at leaſt he ſeemed ſo to me. 1 
preſſed him much to oblige the Duke to enter 


Xx 4 ta 


n conferences with ſome of our Divines, and 


— 


28678. tg. be preſent at them himſelf. This would ye dis 
| x6 much Ns him of jealouſy, and might bore | for mt 

| good effect on his brother: At leaſt. it would give 
dhe world ſome hopes; like what Henry IV. dc Coun 


France, his grandfather, did, which kept apaty Wl jhe n 
firm to him tor ſome time before he chanyed. He Tondo! 
anſwered , that his brother had neither Femy IV. and by 
underſtanding, nor his conſcienge: For he believed, thoug} 
that King was always ind fferent as to thoſe matter, tell hit 
He would not Naben to this, which made me Upon 
incline to believe a report I had heard, that the of me 

| Duke had got a ſolemn promiſe of the King, thy WM would 
he would never ſpeak. to him of religion. The cernag 
King ſpoke much to me concerning Oates's a. Ml thing | 
Culing. the Queen, and acquainted me with the perion 
whole progrels of it. He ſaid, ſhe was a weak Tk 
woman; and had ſome diſagreeable humours, but Decem 
was not capable of a wicked thing: And, con- practic 
ſidering his faultineſs towards her in other things, knew 
he thought ir a horrid thing to abandan her. He which 
faid., be looked on falſebood and cruelty as the King 1 
reateſt crimes in the ſighr of God: He knew, me: 

be had led a bad life; (of which he ſpoke with with i 
ſome ſenſe: ) But he was breaking himleif of al Duke 
his faults: And he would never do a baſe and 4 him tt 
wicked thing. I ſpoke on all theſe ſubjects what affirme 

I thought became me, which he took well. And Lord 

I encouraged him much in his reſolution of not him fc 
expoling the Queen to periſh by falſe ſwearing, Duke 

I told him, there was no poſſibility of Jaying the & 1h 
| heat that was now raiſed, but-by changing his Carſtai 
Miniſtry. And I told him how odious the Earl and di 
of Danby was, and that there was a deſign againt two v 
him: But I knew not the particulars. He ſaid, BW had di 
he knew that lay at bottom. The Army ma ſat by 


/ 


disbanded: And the King was in great ſtraits 1699, 

give money bill for this. Yer they would not truſt the 

/, of Court wich the disbanding the Army : But ordered 

arty me money to be Pg: into the chamber of 

Ee Londay, and named 2 Committee for paying off, 

[Vs dd breaking the Army. I perceived the King 

ved, BN thought. I was reſerved to him ,: becauſe I would 

ters, 


tell him no particular ſtories , nor name perſons, 


me Uoon which 1 told him , ſince he had that opinion 

the of me, I ſaw I could do him no ſervice, and 

thay Wi would trouble him no more; but he ſhould 

The certainly hear from me, if I came to know any Eo 9 
$ 20 thing that might be of any conſequence to his 1 

| the Perion or Government, oo. 4 i 4 . 
yea THIS favour of mine laſted all the month of 

but December 78, I acquainted him with Carſtairs's 


con⸗ practice againſt Duke Lauderdale, and all that I 

085, knew of that matter; which was the ground on | 

He which I had gone with relation to Staley. Ihe 118 
; the King told Duke Laxderdale of it, without naming | = 
ew, me: And he ſent for Carſtatrs, and charged him „ Fi 
with pith it. Carſtairs denied it all; but ſaid, that = 
f al Wi Duke Hamilion and Lord Kincardin had preſs'd I 
nd 4 him to do it: And he went to the King and : 5 1 
what aficmed it confidently to him. He did not name 1 
And Lord Athol, hoping that he would be gentle to FE 
rot him for that reaſon. The King ſpoke of this to | | 
ring, Duke Hamiltan, who told him the whole. ſtory, 

3 the s I had done. Lord Athol ay that ſent for 

r his Carſiairs , and charged him with all this foul dealing; 

Ear and drew him near a cloſet, where he had put 

ainſt two witneſſes. Carſtairt ſaid, that ſomebody 

lid, . bd diſcovered the matter to Duke Lauderdalꝭ, 


at be was now upon the paint of making his 
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/ Falſely : Bur he had no _— fave himſel 
| | After the Marquiſs of 4zho! had thus drawn even 
| N thing from him, he went to the King with hy 
| i two witneſſes, and the paper that Carſtairs hal 
| formerly put in his hand. Carftairs was then wit 
x the King, and was, with many imprecations, 
Jullifying his charge againſt the two Lords: By 
20 was confounded , 3 ne . 
1 that his villany appeared fo evidenty, 
that Us part I had ated. 1 t matter was a 
well underſtood, and approved of. Carſtairs died, 
not long after, under great horror; and ordered 
himnſelf to be caſt into ſome ditch as a dog; for 
he ſaid he was no better. But I could never hen 
1 What he ſaid of Sraleys buſineſs. 
Denys e WHILE all matters were in this confuſion, 
Mountague NEW incident happened that embroiled them yet 
ate brought More. The Earl of Danby had broke with Montague 
u Bur he knew what letters he had writ to him, and 
| with what ſecrets he had truſted him. He appre- 
K-71, hended Mowntague might accuſe him; Soherefolved 
to prevent Him. Jentins, who was then at Nimeyuen, 
| writ over, according to a direction ſent him, a 
was believed, that he underſtood that Mauntagie 
had been in a ſecret correſpondence , and in 
dangerous practices with the Pope's Nuntio at 
Paris. This was meant of one Con, whom | 
knew well, who had been long in Rome: And 
woſt of the letters between Exglzndand Rome pil 
thro his hands: He was a crafty man, and kney 
news well, and loved money: Sc Mowntague made 
uſe of bim, and gave him money far fuch fert 


7 


fortune, and that if Duke Lauderdale grew to by 
His enemy» he was undone. He confeſſed, hy 


a" 
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J F Upon Fenkin'sletter 


the King ſent a meſſageto thEHouſe of Commons, 

letting them know that he was reſolved to Bing 
Mount agu to a — : for being a confederate wit 

and in ot to bring in Popery: And 

7 ſame time Ros to Sede his cabiners and 

This was a device of Lord Danby's to 

Fo his own letets, and deſtroy them; and then 


1678, 


to let the proſecution fall: For they knew they 


hid: nothing againſt Mauntagus But Mowntague 
underſtqnd the arts of a Court too well to be eaſiiy 
cached; and had put a box , in which - thoſe 
liters were, in ſure hands out of the way. A 
get debate roſe upon this matter in the Houſe of 
Commons.It was thought a high breach of pr rho, 
to {cize on the papers of a Member of their 

when there was nothing of treaſon ſworn 


him. After ſore hours ſpent in the i conc, ng | 


which Maurtagus ſat filent very long; at laſt , 
when the hox was brought to him from the perſon 
o whom he had truſted it he opened it; and 


wok out tw O of Lord Danby's letters, that on- 


lined inſtructions to him to treat with the Kin 

of France for 300000 J. a year for three years, 

peace ſucceeded, ſince it would u e een 
ſenient for the King to meet a Parliatnent in all 
hu time, and he was charged to mention no part 
o this ta the Secretary of State. Nmington, who 
from ſmall beginnings. and from as-ſ{tnall a pro- 
portion of learning in his profeſſion, in which he 


va: rather bold and ready than able, was now 
come ta be Solicitor General, tell ſeverely ypon 
thoſe letters. He ſaid, here was a Miniſter, who, 


going out of the affairs of his on province, was 


ng the King's Embaſladors, and 2 


268. 


* 


the ec | f State whoſe office it Was, from 
the knowledge of it : Here wasthe faith of EAg 
to our Allies, and our intereſt like wiſe, ſet to ſił 
for French money, and that to keep off a Seiſiun 
of Parliament: This was a deſign to ell the Nation 
and to ſubvert the Government: And he concluded 


that was high treaſon. Upon which he movel, 
that Lord Dæniyy ſhould be impeached of hiv: 


treaſon... The Earl of Danby's party was much 
confounded. They could neither deny nor juſtif 
his letters. But they argued -that.they could not 
be high treaſon, ſince no fuch fact wascomprehend- 
ed in any of the ſtatutes of treaſon: The letter 
ſeemed to be writ by the King's order, who 
certainly might appoint any p 


reflected on the buſineſs of the Earl of Straford, 
and on conſtructive tteaſon , which was a device 


to condemn a man for a fact againſt'whichnolay 


did lie, Mainard, an ancient and eminent lawyer, 


. the words of the Statute of 25 Eduard 


„that the Courts of law could not proceed but 


upon one of the crimes there enumerated : But 


the Parliament had ſtili a power, by the clauſe in 
that act, to declare what they thought was treaſon: 
So an act paſs d, declaring poiſoning treaſon, in 
King Fleury VIII.s time: And, tho! by the Statute 


it was only treaſon to conſpire againſt the Prince 


And he was 
i mpeached 
ot high 
vceaſon, 


of Wales; yet if one [ſhould conſpire againſt the 
whole Royal Family , when there was no Prince 
of Wales, they would without doubt declare tlut 
to be high treaſon. n. 


AFTER a long debate it was voted by 


majority af above ſeventy voices, that Lord Dau 
5 3 3 - | W - | ig! 
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| perſon he pleaſed o 
ſend his orders to his | Miniſters abroad : They 


ſerved 
own Or! 
letters, 
looked 
they kn 
was ine 
reaſons 
French 
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Theſe 

relation 
the Ho 
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from Mlinpeachmtnt was next day carried up to the Lords. 
#7/and Ne Earl of Danby juſtified himſelf, that he had 


tolle ered the K ing faithfully, and according to his 
eifon Wl own orders. And he produced ſome of Moumtague s 
ation, Mites, to ſew that at the Court of France he was 


luded, (iſ coked on as an enemy to their intereſt. He fad. 


oved;, Wl they knew hith well that judged ſo of him; for he 
hich s indeed an enemy to it: And, among other 
much Wl reaſons, he gave this for one, that he knew the 


oftify French King held both the King's perſon and go- 


d not: vemment under the laſt degree of contempt. 


bend: Theſe words were thought very ſtrange with 
relation to both Kings. A great debate aroſe in 


whether it ought to be received as an impeachment 
the word high treaſon in it. It was faid , the utmoſt 


But even in that caſe they muſt needs fay plainly, 
that it was not within the Statute. To this it was 


brought up the impeachment, were to be heard 
to two points: The one was, to the nature. of 
the crime: The other was, to the trial of it: 
But the Lords could not take upon them to Judge 
df either of theſe, till they heard what the Com- 


and then give a ſhort day for his trial: So it would 
be ſoon over, if the Commons could not prove 


it 


that could be made of it, was to ſuppoſe it true 


mons could offer to ſupport the charge: They 
were bound therefore to receive the charge, and 
to proceed according to the rules of Parliament, 
which was to commit the perſon ſo impeached » 


the Houſe of Lords concerning the itnpeachment; 
& high treaſon, only becauſe the Commons added 


anfvered , that the Houſe of. Commons „ that 


the matter charged to be high treaſon. The debate 
vent on with great heat on both ſides: But the 
majority was againſt the commitment. Upon this» | 
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1678, «was viſible, the Commons would have con. il ve bad 
2 plained that the Lords denied them Juſtice. $; Ml ined f 
T he Parlia - there was no hope of m aking up the matter. And Coventr) 
Cs. upon that the Parliatnent was prorogued. | not truſt 
ge THIS was variouſly cenſured: The Com Ml ©") 
condemned Monntague for revealing the Kings murder « 

| ſecrets: Others faid, that, ſince Lord Danby had Wil "Ys 
begun to fall on him, it was reaſoriable & naturi of forty 
for him to defend himſelf The letters did caſt 4 | ther b 
very great bleraiſh, not only on Lord Dany, bu Wl made u 
on the King; who; after he had entred into aſyere 
alliances, and had received great ſupplies from his nd us | 
people to carry on a war, was thus treating with Heaven 
France for money; which could not be asked or they we 
obtained from France on any othef account, but + period 
that of miking the Confederates accept of lowet ſoald 
terms, than otherwiſe they would have ſtood on! be a fa 
which was indeed the ſelling of the Allies and of I 1 wel 

| the publick faith: Alt that the Court faidinexcus iſ eo 
for this was, that, ſince the King faw a peace WIN, bf 7 
was reſolved on, after he hat put himſelf to 6 il" che 
great 4 charge to prepare for war, it was reaſon- required 
able for him to be reimbarſed as much as he could W 


from France: This was ordinary in all treaties ſo great 
where the Prince that defired a peace was made Sole en 
to buy it. This indeed would have juſtified he I brd. b 
King, if it had been demanded above board; But | 0 the 
ſuch underhand dealing was mean & dishonourable 1 15 
And it was ſaid, that the States went into the ge 


eace with ſuch utireaſonable earneſtneſs upon the 
nowledge, or at leaſt the ſuſpicion that they 
lad of ſuch practices. This gave a new whund 
to the King's credit abroad, or rather it opened 
the old one: For indeed after our breaking both 
the treaty ot Breda, and the Tripple — 


that Parl 
would b 
uh that 

ſing thi 
that he n 
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we bad not much ctedit to loſe abroad. None 1678. 


ined ſo much by this diſcovery 5 as Secretary 
Coventry; fince now it appeared, that he was 
"ot truſted with thoſe ill practices. He had been 
{eyerely fallen on for the fam'd ſaying of the 
murder of forty. men. Birch aggravated the matter 
heavily ;and ſaid, it ſeemed he thought the murder 
of forty men a very ſmall matter, ſince he would 
nther be guilty of it, than oppoſe! an Alliance 
made upon ſuch treacherous views: Coventry 
znfivered that he always ſpoke to them ſincerely, 
ind as he thoughtz and that if an Angel from 
Heaven ſhould come and ſay otherwiſe, (ar this 
they were very attentive to ſee how he could cloſe 
2 period ſo ſtrangely begun ,) he was ſure, he 
ſhould never get back to Heaven again, but would 
be a fallen and a lying angel. Now the matter 
, warn and his credit was ſet on a 
AFTER the prorogation, the Earl of Darby 
law the King's affairs, and the ſtate of the Nation = 
required a ſpeedy Seſſion. He ſaw little hope of 
recovering Hipnſelf with that Parliament, in which 
Jo great a majority were already ſodeeply engaged. 
So he entred into a treaty with ſome of the Country 
party for a new Parliament. He undertook to 
vt the Duke to be ſent out of the way againſt 
the time of its meeting. Lord Hollis, Littleton , 
bauen, and Hembden were ipoke to. They _ 
were all ſo apprehenſive of the continuance of 
that Parliament, and that another ſetof Miniſters 
ould be able to manage them as the Courtplea- 
kd, that they did undertake to ſave him it he could 
bring theſe things about. But it was underſtood, 
lat he muſt quit his poſt & withdraw from _ | 


I 
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Te tial 
ot F. Ire - 
land and 


{ſome o- 


thers. 


brought to their trial. Oates and Bed ou fwort 
home againſt Ireland, that in Auguſt laſt he had 
given particular orders about Killing, the King 
 Oares ſwore the fame 


them. So, tho they had pleadedto theirinditement 
and the jury was (worn, & the witneſſes exarnined; 


v 


; | ” / x - : - 


Upon which they promiſed their aſſiſtance toc: 
ry off his — with a mild cenſure, The 


Duke went into the advice of a diſſolution u 

other grounds He thought the Houle of Com. 
mons had engaged with ſo much heat in the 
matter of the Plot, that they could never he 
brought off, or be made more gentle in the 


matter of religion. He thought, a new Pt. 


lament would act in a milder itrain ,- and not fy 


fo high; or that they would giveno money, and 
ſo the King and they would break: For he reg. 
ded nothing ſo much as the bargains that were 


made with the preſent Parliament; in which Po. 
pery was always to be the ſacrifice. Thus both 
the Duke and Lord Darby joined in advancing & 
diſſolution, which was not reſolved on till the 
nene 

IN December, Ireland, Whitebread,, and Fu. 


with > three Jeſuites; and Grove and Pickering, 


two of the ſervants in the Queen 5 chapel, Weſe 


againſt the other two qeſui 
tes. But Bedlow ſwore only upon hear - ſay againſt 


yet, when the evidence was not found full, theit 


trial was put off to another time, and the jury 


was not charged with them. This looked, wit 
it was reſolv d that they muſt not be accquitied. 
I cotnplained of this to Jones: But he faid , they 


nad precedents for it. I always thought, that 
precedent againſt reaſon fignified no more, bil 
tat the like injuſtice had been done before. And 


the 


. 
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adyantipes in trials of treaſon, that it ſeems ſtrange 
how any perſon Was eyer acquitted. Ireland, in 
ls own defence, proved by many witneſſes, that 
he went frotn London on the ſecond of Auguſt to 
Sofordſbire , and did not come back till therweifth 
of September, Yet, in oppoſition to that, a woman 
ore that ſhe ſaw him in London about the mid- 
tle of Auguſt. So, ſince he might have come up 

ſt in one day, and gone down in another, this 
did not ſatisfy. | Oates and Bedlow ſwore againſt 
Grove and Pickering , that they undertook to ſhoot 
the King at Viudſor; that Grove was to liave 1500 
|. for it; and that Pickering choſe thirty thouſand 
maſſes, which , at a ſhilling a maſs; amounted to the 
nie ſum: That they attempted it three ſeveral 
uwes with a piſtol: Once the flint was looſe: At 
mother time there was no powder in the pan : 
And the third time the piſtol was charged only 
ith bullets. This was ſtrage ſtuf But all was 
imputed to a ſpecial providence of God: Ard the 
whole eviderice was believed. So they were con- 
ned , condemned. arid executed, But they denied 
py laſt every particular that was ſworn againſt 
- THIS began to ſhake the creditof the evidence, Dugdele's 
wien a more compoſed and credible perſon came dente. 
1n to ſupport it. One Dugdale, that had been the 
Lord A5bton's bailiff, and lived in a fair reputation 
n the country, was put in priſon for refuſing the 
ths of allegiance and ſupremacy. He did then, 
vith many imprecations on himſelf, deny, that he 
knew of any plot. Bur afterwards he made a great 
Wcovery of a correſpondence that Evert, the 


Lad Abrams Jeſuite, hell with the Jeſultes in 
9 Ly | London, 


he truch is; the Crown has, or at leaſt hadſuch 1678, | 
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London; who had writ to Evers of the deſꝑn of il Godf 
killing the King, and defired him to find out men Duke 
proper for executing it, whether they were made 
gentlemen or not. This, he ſwore , was wit I was 
plain in a letter from Vhitebread, the Provincia, I © lor 
directed to himſelf: But he knew it was meant r Diga. 
Evers. Evers, and Govan, another Jeſuite, preſſed WM for ha 
this Ar to undertake it: They promiſed he The. 


ſhould be canonized for it: And the Lord Sram firſt e. 
offered him 500 /, if he would ſet about it. He BY hear-1: 
was a man of ſenſe and temper ; and behaved WM and ye 
himſelf decently ; and had ſomewhat in his air m the Ki 
deportment that diſpoſed people to believe him: AT 
So that the King himſelf began to think there w made c 
ſomewhat in the Plot, tho he had very little rg that wi 
either to Oazesor Bedlow. Dugaale's evidence d from h 
much confirmed by one circumſtance. Fe hu before 
talked of a Juſtice of peace in Weſtminſter that wu houſe , 

' killed, on the Tueſday after Godfrey was milsd: be faw 
So that the news of this muſt have been writ this was 
from London by the Saturday night's poſt. Hedi ud that 
not think it was a ſecret: And fo he talk'd of it to it a 
as news in an alehouſe. The two perſons, he tie wee 
faid he ſpoke it to, remembred nothing of it, he own ho 
one being the miniſter of the pariſh : But ſereni dere, u 
others ſwore they had heard it. He ſaw this, , gion. 
he ſwore, in a letter writ by Harcourt the ſeſue i en, and 
to Evers, in which Godfrey was named. But Nd by 
added a ſtrange ftory to this, which he ſaid m d at fi 
told him afterwards; that the Duke had ſent lim; for 
Coleman, when he was in Newgate, to perfuaeiyGdfrey's 
bim to diſcover nothing and defiring Meme days 
know of him, whether he had ever diſcovered in 
their defigns to any other perſon; and that Com tan anc 
les Othe 


bent back anſwer, that he had ſpoke of tbem 
F . Godfrey 
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cage). but to no other man; upon which the 1678. 
Duke gave, Order to kill him. This was never 
made publick, till the Lord Szafford's trial. And 
I was amazed to ſee ſuch a thing break out after 
ſo long a ſilence. It looked like an addition to 
Dugdale's firſt evidence; tho he had been noted 
for having brought out all his diſcoveries at once. 
The Earl of Eſſex told me, he ſwore it in his 
frſt examination: But, ſince it was only upon . 
hear-ſay from Evers, and ſo was nothing in law , | 
and yet would heighten the fury againſt the Duke, 
the King charged Dugdals to ſay nothing of it. 

AT the ſame time a particular diſcovery was Prancs dif- 
made of Godfrey's murder. Prance, a goldſmith, 888 
that wrought for the Queen's chapel, had gone murden 
fom his houſe for two or three days, the week 
before the murder. And one that lodged in his 
houſe, calling that to mind, upon Bed/ow's ſwearing 
he ſaw the y in Somerſet houſe, fancied that 
this was the time in which he was from home , 
and that he might be concerned in that matter; 
tho it appeared afterwards, that his abſence was 
the week before. He ſaid, he went from his 
own, houſe , fearing to be put in priſon , as many 
were, upon ſuſpicion, or on the account of his 
klpion. Yet upon this information he was ſeized , 
on, and carried to Weſtminſter, Bealou accidently - 
gab d by, not knowing any thing concerning him: 
And at firſt fight he charged ſomebody to ſeize on 
lim; for he was one of thoſe whom he ſaw about 
Gare ys body. Yet he denied every thing for 
ome days. Afterw:rds he confeſſed, he was con- 
Cmed in it: And he gave this account of ir. 
brad and Killy, two prieſts, engaged him and 
are others into it; who were Green, that belonged 
3 — to 5 
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2678 to the Queer's chazcl , Hil, that had fervd g 
> - Godaen, the moſt celebrated writer among them, Wl;- 


and Perry, the porter of Somerſet houſe. He fad, Ing 
theſe all, except Berry, had ſeyeral meetings, in —_ 


which the prieſts perſuaded them it was no fin, 

but a mericorious action, to diſpatch Godfrey, 

who had been a buſy man in taking depoſitions 

' againſt them; and that the taking bim off would 
terrify others. Prance named an alehouſe, where 

they uſed to meet: And the people of that houſe 

did confirm this of their meeting there. After they 

Hdd reſolved on it, they followed him for ſeven 
days. The morning before they killed him, Hl 

went to his houſe to ſee if he was yet gone out, 

1 5 and ſpoke to his maid. And, Ending he was yet 
at home, they ſtaid for his coming out. This 
was confirmed by the maid » who upon Hills 
being taken, went to Newgate, and, in a croud 


that ne 
carried 
was ref 
to the 1 
to caſt 
Was pre 
be ſaw: 
gut, 7 
Grew þ 
lad him 
And the 
Nice W 
confiſtin 


of priſoners, diſtinguiſhed bim, and ſaid, le un Machen 
the perſon that asked for her maſter the morning N dul a 
before he was loſt. France ſaid, they dogged hin Bi... 
into a place near St. Clement's Church , wherehe Bi. : 
was kept till night. France was appointed to be Th we 
at Somerſet houſe at night. And, as Godfrey went Bi... _ 
; by the water gate, two of them pretended to be BF, if 
hot in a quarrel; and one run out to call a juſtice Upon u 
of peace, and ſo preſſed Goafrey to go in and part aofity 
them. He was not ealily prevailed on to do it: d Sh 
Yet he did at laſt. Green then got behind him, und: Bu 
and pulled a cravat about his neck, and drew him Wen ir 
down to the ground, and ſtrangled him. Upon u be car 
5 Ty that Gira/d would have run him thro”: But the iin, bur 
reſt diverted him from that, by repreſenting tic WW form. 
danger of a diſcovery by the blood's being een lh 00 
alu 
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ved es room; of which Hil had the key »Godden 
bem, bens then in Franke. Two days after that they 
(a, Wi emoved it to aroom-crofsthe upper court, which 

„ n Pam could never deſcribe particularly: And. 
in, dat not being found a convenient place, they 
Prey» WM aried it back to Godden's lodgings. At laſt it 
ons Bl vs reſolved to carry it out in the night in a ſedan 
rout N v the remote parts of the town , and from thence | 


hou u provided. And one of the centinels ſwore 
r they e (aw a ſedan carried in: But none faw it brought 
event Bi. Pronie ſaid, they carried him out, and that 
Hl eren had provided a horſe, on whoſe back be 
out; ad him, when they were got clear of the town: 
5 get d then be carried him, as he believed, to the 
* duce where his body was found. This was a 
. conſiſting ſtory > which' was ſupported in ſome 
cat BN; cumſtances by collateral ' proofs. He added 
e WO Si nother particular, that, ſome days after the fact, 
ries thoſe who had been concerned in it, and two 


others, who were in the ſecret, appointed to meet 
t Bow, where they talked much of that matter. 
This was confirmed by a ſervant of that houſe , 
jho was coming in and out to them, and 


on lend them often mention Gadfrey's name. 
jule pen which he ſtood at the door out of 
id Pt Sicuriofity to hearken : But one of them came out, 
dot ad threatened him for it The prieſts were not 
her bund: But Green, Hill, & Berry were apprehended 
U won it. Yet ſome days after this, Prance deſired 
8 Po b be carried to the King, who would not ſee 
" re en, but in Council: And he denied all that be 
1 ad formerly ſworn, and ſaid it was all a fiction. 
5 o # fon as he was carried back to priſon, he 
5 12 dhe keeper of Newgefe to the King to tell 


Ty 3 him x 


pcaſt it into ſome ditch. On Weaneſday a ſedan 


/ 


5 5 
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1678. bim, that all be hadiſworn was true, but that the 


horror & confuſion he was in put him on denying 
it. Yet he went off from this again, and denied 
every thing. Dr. Lloyd was upon this ſent to 


him to talk with him At firſt he denied every 


thing to him. But D. Liayd ſaid to me, that hy 
was almoſt dead thro? the diſorder of his mind, 
and with cold in his body. Hut after that Dr, 


Lloyd had made a fire, and cauſed him to be put 


in a bed, and began to diſcourſe the matter with 
him, he returned to his confeſſion, which he did 


in ſuch a manner, that Lloyd ſaid to me, it v 


not poſſible for him to doubt of his fincerity in 
VVV "oo 
Sa, he perſi 


Sore con- 
4 mned 

for it, Who 
died deny- 
ing its 


and France, with all the circumſtances formetly 
mentioned, were the evidence againſt them. Ox 
the other hand they brought witneſſes to prove, 
that they carne home in a good hour on the nights, 
in which the fact was ſaid to be done. Thoſe 
that lived in Gaaden's lodgings depoſed, that no 
dead body could be brought thither , for they were 
every day in the room that Prance had named. And 
the centinels of that night of the carrying himout 
ſaid, they ſaw no ſedan brought out. They were, 
upon a full hearing, convicted and condemned. 
Green, and Hill, died, as they had lived, Papilts 
and, with ſolemn proteſtations, denied the whoie 
thing. Berry declared himſelf a Proteſtant; and 
that tho he had changed his religion for tear dd 
loſing his place, yet he had ſtill continned to be 
one in his heart. He ſaid, he looked on what ha 
now befallen him, as a juſt judgment of God u. 
pon him for that di ſlimulation · He denied * 

8 - who# 


>erfiſting in his firſt confeſſion, C 
Hill and Berry were brought to their trial. Bedbu 


th / rel 
the fact. 
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on n f 
ut the {MY whole matter charged on him. He ſeemed to 

enying mrepare himſelf ſeriouſly for death: And to the 
denies lt minute affirmed he was altogether innocent. 
ent 6 r. Lud attended on him, and was much per- 
eren ſuded of his ſincerity. France ſwore nothing 
that he inst him; but that he aſſiſted in the fact, and 


mind, In carrying about the dead body. So Lhyd rec- 
lat Dr koned,, that, thoſe things being done in the night, 


be put France might have miſtaken him for ſome other 
r with pern, who might be like him, confidering the 


be 6 {Ionfofion that ſo much guilt might have put him in. 
Fe therefore believed, Prance had ſworn raſhly 


Wtefat. The Papiſts took great advantage from 
Gn dying a Proteſtant, and yer denying all 
that was ſworn againſt him; tho” he might have 
ud his life if he would have confeſſed it. They 
m. Ma, this ſhewed it was not from the doctrine of 


pre, quivocation, or from the power of abſolution, 
nale, r any other of their tenets, that ſo many died, 
bee enying all that was ſworn againſt them, butfrom 
har no dir own conviction. And indeed this matter 
y were eme to be charged on Dr. Lloyd, as it he had 


J. And ben made a tool for bringing Berry to this ſee - 
mou 0g converſion , and that all was done on deſign 
wer: cover the Queen. But I aw him then every 


mnel - and was well aſſured that he ated nothing 
Papits i i. but what became his profeſſion, with all 
wich oidle fincerity. Prance began, after this, to 
t; and aarge his diſcoveries. He faid, he had often 
tear dend them talk of killing the King, and offerting 
to bel” 2 general maſſacre, after they had raiſed an 


my. Dugdale alſo ſaid > he had heard them 

litourſe of a maſſacre. The memory ofthe Irish 

e was yet ſo freſh, as to raiſe a particular 
| #y 4 horror 


ih relation to him, but truly as to the main of 
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horror at the very mention of this; tho? where the 
numbers were. ſo great as in Ireland, that might 
| have been executed, yet there ſeemed to be ng 
ocaſion to apprehend the like. where the number 
were in ſo great an inequality, as they were hae. 
France did alſo ſwear, that a ſervant of the Lord 
Powis had told him that there was one in theirfi- 
mily who had undertaken to kill the King; but 
that ſome days after he told him, they wele noy 
gone oft from that deſign. It looked very (trange, 
and added no credit to his other evidence, thi 
the Papiſts ſhould be thus talking of Ki! Ming the 
King, as if it had been a common piece ot neui 
But there are ſeaſons of believing, as well as of dis 
believing : & believing was then 10 much in ſeaſon 
that improbabilities or inconſiſtenciens were lite 
conſidered. Nor was it ſafe ſo much as to-make 
reflections on them. That was called the blaſting of 
the plot , & diſparaging the King's evidence: "Tho 
indeed Oates & Bedlowdid , by their behaviour ,d& 
tract more from their own credit, than all theit 
enemies could have done. The former talked of al 
perſons with an ſufferable inſolence: And the other 
Was a ſcandalouslibertinein his whole deportment, 
THE Lord Chief Juſtice at that time was Sir 
William Scroggs, a man more valued for ag 
readinels i in | omg well, than either for learning 
in his profeſh jon, or for any moral virtue. His lite 
had been indecently ſcandalous, and his fortune 
were very low. He was raiſed by the Earl of 
Danby's favour , firſt to be a Judge, an then to 
be hs Chief Juſtice. And it was a melancholy 
thing to ſee ſo bad, fo ignorant, and ſo poor ama 
raiſed up to that great poſt. Yet he, now ſei 
how the ſtream run, went into it with {o.muc yo 
= f 
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zeil and heartineſs , tha he was become the 16783 


{zyourite of the people. But, when he ſaw the 
King had an ill opionion of it, he grew. colder in 

tie purſuit of it. He began to neglect and check 
the witneſſes: Upon which , they, who behaved 
themſelves as it they had been the Tribunes of 

the people, began to rail at him. Yet in all the 
trials; he ſet himſelf, even with indecent earneſt- 
neſs, to get the priſoners to be always caſt. 


ANOTHER witneſs came in ſoon aftertheſe ;.,n;75n's 


things, Zermiſen, the younger brother ofa ſeſuite, evidence. 
and a gentleman of a family and eſtate. He, 
obſerving that Ireland had defended himſelf againſt 
Oates chiefly by this, that he was in Staffordshire 
from the beginning of Auguſt till the 12 hof Sep- 
temver., and that he had died affirming that to be > 
tue, ſeemed much ſurprized at it; and upon that 
turned Proteſtant : For he ſaid, he ſaw him in 
London on the 19% of Auguſt, on which day he 
ſued upon this account, that he faw him the day 
before he went down in the ſtage coach to Tork, 
which was proved by the books of that office to 
be the 25th of Auguſt. He ſaid, he was come 
to town from Ninaſor; & hearing that Ireland was 
in town, he went to ſee him, and found him 
drawing off his boots. Ireland asked him news, 
mi in particular, how the King was attended at 
Widfar? And when he anſwered, that he wal- 
ked about very careleſly, with very few- about 
him, Ireland ſeemed to wonder at it, and' faid , 
it would be eaſy then to take him off; Towhich 
Jenniſon anſwered quick, God forbid: But Irelam 
kid, he did not mean that it could be liwfully 
done. Fenniſon, in the letter in which lie writ 
this up to a friend in London, added, that te re. 
P. 
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1678. membred an inconſiderable paſſage or two mare, 


and that perhaps Smith (a Prieſt that had lives 
with his Father) could help him to one or two 
more circumſtances relating to theſe matters: 
But he proteſted, as he deſired the forgivene6 of 


his fins, and the ſalvation of his ſoul, that he kney 


no more; and wiſhed he might never ſee the face 
of God, if he knew any more. This letter -was 
printed. And great uſe was made of it, to ſhew 
howlitcle regard was to be had to thoſe denials, with 
which ſo many had ended their lives. But this 
man in the ſummer thereafter publiſhed a long 
narrative of his knowledge of the plot. He (aid, 
himſelf had been invited to aſſiſt in killing the King, 
He named the four ruffians that went to Vmaſer 
to do it. And he thought to have reconciled this 
to his letter, by pretending theſe were the circum- 
ſtances that he had not mentioned in it. Smith 


dlid alſo change his religion; and depoſed, that, 


when he was at Rome, he was told in general of 
the deſign of killing the King. He was after- 
wards diſcovered to be a vicious man. Yet he 
went no farther than to ſwear, that he was ac 
quainted with the deſign in general, but not with 
the perſons that were employed in it. By theſe 
witneſſes the credit of the plot was univerſally 
eſtabliſhed. Vet, no real proofs appearing , be- 
ſides Colemar's letters and Godfrey's murder, the 
King, by a proclamation , did offer both a pardon 
and 200 /. to any one that would come in, and 
make further diſcoveries. This was thought too 
great a hire to purchaſe witneſſes. Money had 
been offered to thoſe who ſhould bring in crimi- 
nals. But it was aid to be a new and indecent 
practice to offer ſo much money _ 
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fhoald merit it by ſwearing: And it might be too 1678. 
great an encouragement to perjury. | | 

WHILE the witneſſes were weakening their own practices 
credit, ſome practices were diſcovered, that did with the 
yery much ſupport it. Reading, a lawyer of jcovered, 
ſome ſubtilty but of no vertue, was employ- 
ed by the Lords in the Tower to ſolicit their 
affairs. He inſinuated himſelf much into Bed/ow's 
confidence, and was much in his company: And, ' 
in the hearing of others, he was always preſſing 
him to tell alt he knew. He lent him money very 
freely, which the other wanted often. And he 
ſeemed at firſt to deſign only to find out ſome what 
that ſhould deſtroy the credit of his teſtimony, - 
But he ventured: on other practices; and offered 
him much money, if he would turn his evidence 
zrainſt the Popiſh Lords only into a hear - ſay, fo 
that it ſhould not come home againſt them. Rea 
ding ſaid, Bedlow began the propoſition to him; 
and employed him to ſee how much money theſe 
Lords would give him, if he ſhould bring them 
off: Upon which, Reading, as he pretended 
afterwards» ſeeing that innocent blood was like to 
be ſhed, was willing, even by indecent means, 
to endeavour to prevent it. Yet he freed the 
Lords in the Tower. He ſaid, they would not 
promiſe a farthing : Only the Lord Szafferd faid , 
he would give himſelf. two or three hundred 
pounds, which he might diſpoſe of as he pleaſed. 
White Reading was driving the bargain , Bedlow 
was too hard for him at his own trade of craft: 
For, as he acquainted both Prince Rupert, and 
the Earl of Efex, with the whole negotiation , 
from the firſt ſtep of it ſo he placed two Wite 
rele ſecretly in his chamber » when Reading 

as 
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was to come to him; and drew bit into thoſe 
diſcourſes, which diſcovered the whole practice 


of that corruption. Reading had likewiſe drama 
| N , by which he ſhewed him with how few 


alterations he could ſoften'his depoſiti 
on, fo as not to affect the Lords. With theſe 
witneſſes, and this paper -Bedlow charged Read, 
The whole matter was proved beyond contradidi- 
on. And, as this raiſed his credit, ſo it laid a 
heavy load on the Papiſh Lords; tho the proofs 
came home only to Reading, and he was ſet in 
the pillory for ii. Bedlow made a very ill uſe of 
this diſcovery, which happened in March, to 


cover his having ſworn againſt bitebread and 


Fenwick only upon hear ſay in December: Fot, 
being reſolyed to ſwear plain matter upon his own 
knowledge againſt them, when they ſhould be 
brought again on their trial, he ſaid , Reading had 

ailed on him to be eaſy to them, as hecalled 


| 8 that he had ſaid to him that the Lords 


would take the ſaving of theſe Jeſuites, as an 
earneſt of what he would do for themſelves: Tho 
it was not very probable, that theſe Lords would 


have abandoned Ireland, when they took ſuch 


Care of the other Jeſuites. The truth was, he 
ought to have been ſet aſide from being a witnels 
any more, fince now by his own confeflion he 
bad ſworn falſly in that trial: He had firſt ſwom, 
he knew nothing of his own knowledge againſt 
the two Jeſuites, & afterwards he ſwore copioully 
againſt them , and upon his own knowledge. 


Vd, a worthy. and ancient Judge, ſaid upon 
that to him, that * 2 and 


ought to come no more into Courts, but to go 


home, and repenty Yet dll this was paſt over » 


the witneſles that 


ef King CHARLES II. 
a if it had been of no weight: And the Judge 


was turned out for his plain freedom. There was 
ſoon after thiz another practice diſcovered concer- 
ning Oazes. Some that belonged to the Earl of 


Danby converſed much with ( ates's his ſervants: 
They told them many odious things that he was 


daily ſpeaking of the King, which looked liker 


one that intended to ruin than to fave him. One 
of theſe did alſo affirm, that Oates had made an 


abominable attempt upon him not fit tobe named. 


Oates ſmelled this out, and got his ſervants to 
deny all that they had ſaid, and to faſten it upon 
thole who had been with them, as a practice of 
theirs: And they were you that likewiſe ſet on 
the pillory. And, to put things of a ſort together, 
tho' they pen d not all at once: One Tasborovgh, 
that b d to the Duke's. court, entred into 
ſome correſpondence with Dugdale, who was court- 
ing a kinſwoman of his. It was 


had formerly ſworn, and ſhould upon that ge 
beyond ſea , for which he was promiſed, in the 
Luke's name, a conſiderable reward. He had 
written the paper, as was deſired: But he was 


too cunning for Tasborougb, and he proved his 


practices upon him. He pretended he drew the 
paper only to draw the other further on, that he 
_ be able to penetrate the deeper into their 

pns. Tasborough was fined , and ſet in the 
a for tampering thus with the King's evi- 


. 
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propoſed , that 
Dugaale ſhould ſign a paper, retracting all that be 


A | 
THIS was the true fate of the plot, and of Revledions 


ved it - Which I have open'd upon the 


3 fully as was pofſible for me: And I had particu- nc wi: 


ar occaſions to be well inſtructed in it. Here 
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©4678. was matter enough to work on the fears and ap. 
prehenſions of the Nation: So it was not to be 
== _ . wondred at, if Parliaments were hot, and J uries 
__ wereeaſyin 9 The viſible eviden- 
ces that appeared, made all people conclude there 
was great plotting among them. And it was ge- 
nerally believed, that the bulk of what was fworn 
by the witneſſes was true, tho” they had by l 
appearance dreſſed it up with incredible circumf: 
-tances. What the men of learning knew con- 
cerning their principles, both of depoſing Kings, 
and of the lawfulneſs of murdering them when ſo 
depoſed, made them eafily conclude, that fince 
they faw the Duke was ſo entirely theirs, - and 
that the King was ſo little to be depended on, 
they might think the preſent conjuncture was not 
„ to be loſt. And ſince the Duke's eldeſt daughter 
Was already out of their hands, they might make 
the more haſte to ſet him on the throne. Thetempers, 
as well as the morals of the Jeſuites ; made it 
reaſonable to believe, that they were not apt to 
neglect ſuch advantages, nor to ſtick at auy fort 
of falſehond in order to their own defence. The 
doctrine of probability, beſides many other mar- 
ims that are current among them, made many 
give little credit to their witneſſes, or to their 
moſt ſolemn denials, even at their execution. — 7 
things were brought to ſhew , chat by the caſuiltica 
divinity taught among them, and publiſhed by 
them to the world, * was no pruckice ſo bad, 
but that the doctrines of probability, and of ordering 
the intention, might juſtify it. Yet many thought, 
that, what doctrines ever men might by aſubrilty 
of ſpeculation; be carried into , the approaches 
death, with che ferjoulnels that appeared in t. 
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So that he left the Treaſury 
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keponment, miſt needs work f much on be 


probyy and candgr which ſeerned rooted in human 


"ature, that even immoral opinions,” maintained in 


the way of argument, could not then reſiſt it. 
Several of our Divines went far in this charge , 
01inſt all regard to their dying ſpeeches; of which 


” 


ome of our own Church complained, as inhuman 


IN January a new Parliament wasſummoned. 
The elections were carried with great heat, and 
went almoſt every where againſt the Court. Lord 
Danby reſolved to leave the Treaſury at Lady-day. 
And in that time he made great advantage by ſeve- 
ral payments which he got the King to order, that 
were due upon ſuch {light pretences, that it was 
believed he had a large ſhare of them to himſelf : 


, — 


perſuaded the King to ſend the Duke beyond 


ez, that fo there might be no colour for ſuſ- 


Raus that the counſels were influenced by him. 
e endeavoured to perſuade the Duke, that it 
was fit for him to go out of the way. If the 
King and the Parliament came to an agreement, 
be might depend on the promiſe that the King 
would make him, of recalling him immediately: 
And if they did not agree, no ak of the blame 
could be caft on him; which muſt happen otherwiſe, 
if he ſtaid ſtill at Court. Yet no rhetorick would 
have prevailed on him to go, if the King had not 
told him poſitively , it was for both their ſervice, and 
{ it muſt be done: e Vo 


BEFORE he went away , the King gave him 


al poſſible ſatisfaction with relation to the Duke 
N Mongonvh, who war becatne- very BOT 
| | - ar * 


uite empty. He 
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and his creatures were giving it out, that he ww; 


the King's lawful ſon 


So the King made a { 
lein declaration in a 


Council; and both figned i 


aid took his oath on it; that he was never mp. 


ried, nof contracted to that Duke's mother; no 
to any other woman; except to his preſent Quern 
The Duke. was ſent away upon very ſhon 
warning, not without many tears ſhed by hin 
at parting; tho* the King ſhed none. He went 
firſt co Holland; and then toBrufels where be 
was but coldly received... _, 
. AT the opening the Parliament in March, th 
paiting with an only brother, to remove all je 
d with all the pomp of the 
of Nottingham”s eloquence. 
friends were in ſome hopes, that the great ſervices 
which he had done would make matters brought 
aganſthimto be handled gently. But in the manage- 
be c minitted ſome errors, that proved yer) 
SEIMHoOUR and he had fallen into ſome quar- 
relings, both being very proud and violent in 
b. Sennen had in the laſt Seſſy 
firuck in with that heat againſt Pope, that te 
was become popular upon it. So he inanaped 
the matter in this new Parliament, that tho the 
Court named Meres, yet he was choſen Speaker 


» 


* 


'The nomination of the Speaker was underſtood o 
come from the King; tho he was not named s 


recommending the 1 Yet a Privy Coun- 
ſellor natned one: And it was underſtood to be 
done by order. And the perſon thus named w 


put in the chair, and was next day preſented tothe 


ing, who approved the choice. When Seinen 


| ras net day preſented as theSpeaker, the in 


Lord Dany 


venture 
to be pr 
thus, ac 
he was: 
hls thre 


as an 


afcreati 
Marquis 


ſſpeech tt 


thing bu 
doned hi 
pardon , 
ſhould b 
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e N rfuſed to confirm the election. He ſaid, he had 
2 fo; aber occaſions for him, which could not be 
ed it apenſed with. Upon this great heats aroſe, 
ma. wich a long and violent debate. It was ſaid, the 


'3 not BY Houſe: had the choice of their Speaker in them, 
Veen. nd that their preſenting the Speaker was only a 
ſhort dem ſhewing him to the King, ſuch as was 
him e preſenting the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 


went London in the Exchequer; but that the King was 
ae lis bound to confirm their choice. This debate held 
| week, and created much anger. 


, the A temper was found at laſt. . Seimour's election 


was let fall: But the point was ſettled; that the 
right of electing was in the Houſe, and that the 
confirmation was a thing of courſe. So another 


age. v ſerve; him ſaid, the heat this diſpute had rai- 
die ed, which was imputed wholly to him, had put 
it out of their power to do it. But he commit 


qur. WWW tz! ober errors. He took out a pardon under the 


ot in Crest Seal. The Earl of Nortingham durſt not 
eſſon venture to paſs it. So the King ordered the Seal 
at be to be put to the pardon in his own preſence. And 
naged I thus, according to Lord Nottingham 's phraſe when 
y the de was afterward queſtioned about it, it did not 
eaker paß thro the ordinary methods of production, but 


20d 10 v an immediate effect of his Majeſty's power 


ed u af creating. He alſo took out a warrant to be 
Cour WY Marquis of Carrmarthen. And the King. in a 
to be eech to the Parliament, ſaid, he had done no- 
d ing but by his order; and therefore he had par- 
tothe WJ coned him; and, if there was any defect in his 
e710) A prdon, he would pais it over & over again, till it 
e King Bi ould be quite legal. fey 


ns choſen Speaker : And the Houſe immedia- 
tely fell on Lord Darby; Thoſe who intended 


Hs 
107% 
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1679. UPON tis a great debate was raiſed; Som was 
ve queſtioned whether the Kings pardon, eſpecinly i Her 
N when paſſed in bar to an impeachmenc, wasgood . 2nd 1 
proiecuted Would be always ſure of a pardon, and fo wor beye 
by che a& more boldly if they faw ſo ealy a way u d 
oule of be ſecured againſt the danger of -irnpeachmeny: 


- ©2399 The King's pardon did indeed-ſecure one ga me t 
all proſecution at his ſuit: But, as in the caſe M Vm 
murder an appeal lay, from which the King, ſeem 
pardon did not cover the perſon, ſince the Kin i thing 
couid no more pardon the injuries done his peogle, Wil mult 
than he could forgive the debts that were owing Ml creat 

them; ſo from'a parity of reaſon itſ was interred WW Earl « 
that ſince the offences of Miniſters of State were but v 
Injuries done the publick, the King's Pardon cou pead 
not hinder à proſecution in Parliament, which the n 
ſeemed to be one of the chief ſecurities, and mot WI whict 
eſſential parts of our conſtitution. Vet on the other  niſter 
hand it was ſaid, the power of pardoning wa lis po 
main article of the King's Prerogative: None to all + 
ever yet been annulled : The law had made ten ſ 
one — the truſts of 2 » without * 
any limitation upon it: All arguments againſt i provoi 
. mighrbe — for the limitite it for te licitor 
future: But what was already - paſt was good on. 1 
aw, and could not be broke thro'. The temp Lit 
propoſed was, that, upon Lord Danis going by AE 
out of the way, an Act of baniſhment ſhould pughlh nge, 
againſt him, like that which had paſt againſt the bu pit de 
of Clarendon. Upon that, when the Lords voi Neadec 
that he ſhould be committed, he withdrew. of the 
a bill of baniſhment paſſed in the Houſe of Lomi And ic 
and was ſent down to the Commons. min Nation 
ton fell on it there in a moſt furious manner. HW Darby 


faid, it was an Act to let all Miniſters ſee wii 


ion of fig CHARLES II. 

. Som was s the worſt thing that cauld happen to them. 
Cpecinly I fer they had been engaged in the blackeſt deſigus, 
yasgood BY nd bad got great rewards of wealth and · Honour: 
m_—_— All e could ſuffer was to be obliged b live 
) Would ſea. This enflamed the » that 
way-t de who intended to have . * best, 
iments: found they could not ſtop it. Liralezan ſent far 
> apa} me that night, to try if it was poſſible to mollify 
caſe H Vmington. We laid before him, that the King 
Kin emed brought near a diſpoſition to grant ever) 
he Kin hin that could be defired of him : And why 
; people an attainder be brought on, which would 
wing w create a breach that could not be heajed? The 
ntened ; Earl of Danby was reſolved to bear a baniſhment; 
xe wer bit would come in, rather than be attainted, and 
on c dead his pardon : And then the King was upon 
which the matter made the party in the proſecution , 
nd mot which might ruin all- We knew how bad a Mi- 
he oihe e nifter he had been, and had felt the ill effects of 
g was ks power: But the publick was to be preferred 
Jone hut all other confiderations. But Winnington was 
ade Iten fo entirely in Mount agus s ement, and 
witbon e was fo blown up with popularity, and ſo much 


provoked by being turned out of the place of So- 


ng General, that he could not be prevailed 
god i It was offered afterwards from the Court 
, temper b told me, both that Lord Danby ſhould 
's gend / Act of Parliament be degraded from his Pee- 
ould pi nge, as well as baniſhed, and that an Act ſhould 
the Eu pale. declaring: for-the future no pardon ſhquld be 
ds votel Pleaded i in bar to an impeachment. But the fury 
ew. of the time was ſuch, that all offers were rejected. 
f Loch And 10 a very probable appearance of ſettling the 


Nation was loſt : For the bill for banifhing Lord 
Darby was thrown. out by the Commons; and 
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A new 


1 


inſtead of it a bill of attainder was brought in. The 
Treaſury Was put in commiſſion. I he Earl cf 
Eſſex was put at the head of it. And Hide and 
Godolphin were two of the commiſſion The Ear. 


of Sunderland was brought over from France, and Duki 
made Secretary of State. And Lord Eſſex and both 
Lord Sunderland joined with the Duke of un. ned. 
mouth, to preſs the the King to change his coun- Haft 
ſels, and to turn to ancther- method of goyern- Ther 
ment, and to take the men of the greateſt credit mons 
into his confidence. Lord Eſſex was much bl Wl thers 
med for going in ſo early into the Court, before BW them 
the reft were brought in. He ſaid to me, he Wi geat 
did it in the proſpect of working the change tha WW ws fe 
was afterwards effected. Lord Sunderland allo No c 
told me, that the King was eafy in the bringing WW only 2 
in Lord Shafzsbury ; for he thought he was tion, 
only angry in revenge, becauſa he was not em. dra 1 
ved tc 


ployed; but that he had ſo ill an opinion of Lol 
Halifax , that it was not eaſy to get over that. be firſ 
The Duke of Monmouth told me, that he had BW then n 
as great difficulty in overcoming that, as ever in Judges 
any thing that he ſtudied to bring the King to. creatur 
AT laſt the King was prevailed on to dilmis now t 
the Council, which was all made up of Lord Bl very w 
Daubys creatures: And the chief men ot both Hou · Bi Judges 
ſes were brought into the new Council. This wa TE 
carried with ſo much ſecrecy, that it was not ſo Bi rity th: 
much as ſuſpected, till the day before it was done. Bi the Na 
The King was weary of the vexation he had been ceffon. 
long in, and deſired to be ſet at eaſe. And at tha BW cluding 
time he would have done any thing to get in 
end put to the Plot, and to the fermentation that 
was now over the whole Nation: So that, if 


the Houſe of Commons would have let the mit- 


tes 


gn 

1. The 
Earl of 
de and 
he Earl 


ce, and 


ex and 


f Mon. 


s coun⸗ 
pen: 
Credit 
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ter of Lord Darby's pardon fall, and have accep- 1679. 
ted of limitations on his brother, inſtead of exclu- 

ding him. he was willing to have yielded in every 

thing elſe. He put like wiſe the Admiralty and 
Ordnance into commiſſions : Out of all which the 

Duke's creatures were ſo excluded, that they gave 

both him and themſelves for loſt. But the ha- 

ned that Mountague bore Lord Danby, and Lord 
Shafisbury's hatred to the Duke, ſpoiled all this. 
There were allo many in the Houſe of Com- 

mons, who finding themſelves forgot, while o- 

thers were preferred to them, reſolved to make 
themſelves conſiderable. And they infuſed into a 

gert many a miſtruſt of all that was doing. It 

wes ſaid, the King was ſtill what he was before: 

No change appeared in him: And all this was 

only an artifice to lay the heat that was in the Na- 

tion, to gain ſo many over to him, and fo to 

draw money from the Commons. So they reſol- 

red to give no money, till all other things thould 

be firſt ſettled. No part of the change that was 

then made was more acceptable than that of the 

Judges: For Lord Danby had brought in ſome fad 

creatures to thoſe important poſts. And Foxes had 

now the new modelling of the Bench, & put in 

rery worthy men, in the room of thoſe ignorant 

Judges that were diſmiſs d. | 

THE main point in debate was, what ſecu- Debates 
ity the King ſhould offer to quiet the fears of concerning 
the Nation upon the account of the Duke's ſuc- — Fache 
cflion. The Earl of Shaftsbury propoſed the e- 
cluding him ſimply, and making the ſucceſſion 
o go on, as if he was dead, as the only mean 
hat was eaſy. and ſafe both for the Crown and 


tie people: This was nothing but the diſinheri- 
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ting the net heir, which certainly the King and 
Parliament might do, as well as any private man 
might-dilinherit his next heir, if he had a mind 
to it. The King would not cofifent to this. He 
had faithfully promiſed the Duke, that he neyet. 

bf ths thought, if Acts of Excutith 
Were ohce begun, it would not be cafy to floh 


therm, but chat upon any diſcoritetit at the neit 


niſtfation ofaffairs. 


heit, they would be ſet on: Religion was tow 
the pretence: But other pretences would be foutid 
out , when there was need of my This inſer- 
fibly would change the nature of the Exgliſb o- 
narchy : So that froin being heregitafy it would 
become elective. The Lords of Ee and Hallfut 
upon this propoſed ſuch limitations of the Duke's 
authority, when the Crown ſhould devolve of 
him, as would diſable him from̃ doing any harm, 
either in Church or State: Such as the taking ot 
of his hand all power in Eccleſiaſtical matteii, 
the dilpoſal of the publick money, With the power 
of peace and War, and the lodging theſe in both 
Houles of Parliament; and 97 Whatever Parlia- 
refit Was in Heinz, or the laſt that had been it 
being at the King's death, ſh6ild_rfieet, withbut 
a hew ſummops, upon it, and afſuine the adi. 
L570 Shaft;bury atgued againlt 
this, as much more prejudicial tothe Crown than 
the excluſion of one heir: For this chianged thc 
whole Government, and {et up a Democracy it 
ſtead of a Monarchy. Lord Hallfas's arguing 


now ſo much againſt the danger of turning the 


+» 
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Monarchy to be elective, was the note exttact- 
dinary in him, becauſe he had mizde an heredita- 
ry Monarchy the ſübject of his mirth; and hat 
often ſaid, who takes a coachinin to __ 


* 
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becauſe his father was a good coachman? Yet 
he was now jealous of a ſmall lip in the ſucceſ- 
fon. But at the fame time he Kachel 2d to infuſe 
into. ſome a zeal for a Commonwealth. And to 
theſe he pretended, that he preferred limitations 


v n excluſion: Becauſe the one kept up the Mo- 


mrchy ſtil, only paſſing over one perſon; whereas 
the other brought us really intoa Commonwealth, 
4 ſoon as we had a Popiſh King over us. And 


t was faid by ſome of his friends, that the limi- 


ations propoſed were ſo advantageous to publick 
liberty, that a man might be tempted to wiſh for 
1 Popiſh King, to come at them. 

UPON this great difference of opinion, a 
faction was quickly formed in the new Council. 
The Lords Eſſe, Sunderland and Halifax declar- 
ing for limitations, and againſt the Excluſion; 
while Lord Shaftsbury , now made Preſident of the 


Council, declared highly for it. They took much 


pains on* him to moderare his heat: But he was 
become ſo intolerably vain, that he would not mix 
with them, nnleſs he might govern. So they 
broke with him: And the other three were cal- 


kd the Triumvirate. Lord Eſſex applied himſel . 


tothe buſineſs of the Treaſury, to the regulating 
the King's expence, and the improvement of the 


Revenue. His clear tho {low ſenſe made him 


very acceptable to the King. Lord Hallifax ſtu- 
died to manage the King's ſpirit, and to gain an 
aſcendant there by a lively and libertine converſa- 
tion. Lord Sunderland managed foreign affairs, 
and had the greateſt credit with the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth. - After it was agreed on to offer 
the limitations , the Lord Chancellor by order 
from the King made 7 propolition to both Hou- 
| Z 4 " 
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1679. 
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ſes. ' The Duke was ftruck with the news of 
this, when it came to him to Bruſſelt. I ſay 2 


letter writ by his Ducheſs the next poſt : In 


which ſhe wrote, that as for all the high thing 
that were faid by their enemies they looked for 
them; but that ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor 
was a ſurprize, and a great mortification to them, 
T heir apprehenſions of that did not hang long 
upon them. The Excluſion was become the popu- 


lar expedient: So, after much debating, a bill wa 


Atguments 
for the 
excluſion. 


ordered for excluding the Duke of vort. I will give 
here a ſhort abſtract of all that wasſaid, both with- 
in & without doors, for & againſt the Exclution, 
THOSE who argued for it laid it down for 
a foundation, that every perſon, who had the 
whole right of any thing in him, had likewiſe the 
power of transferring it to whom he pleaſed. 80 
the King and Parliament, being entirely poſleſſed 
ofthe whole authority of the Nation, had a power to 
limit the ſucceſſion, & every thing elſe rèlating i 
the Nation, as they pleaſed: And by conſequence 
there was no ſuch thing as a fundamental law, by 
which the power of Parliament was bound up : For 
no King and Parliament in any former age hada | 
power over the preſent King and Parliament; other- 
wile the Government was not entire, nor abſolute, 
A father, how much ſoever determined by nature 


to provide for his children, yet had certainly 4 


power of difinheriting them , without which, in 
ſome caſes, the reſpect due to him could not be 
preſerved. The life of the King on the throne 


| was not ſecure, unleſs this was acknowledged, 


For if the next heir was a traitor, .and could not 
be ſeized on, tlie King would be ill ſerved in op- 
poſition to him, it he could not bar his I 
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an excluſion. Government was appointed for 
thoſe that were to be governed, and not for the 
lake of Governors themſelves: ] herefore all things 
rcating to it were to be meaſured by the publick 
20 „ and the ſafety of the people. In none of 
God's appointments in the Old Teſtament regard 
mas had to the eldeſt. Iſaac, Jacob, Fudab, 
Ephraim, and more particularly Solowon, were 
referred without any regard to the next in line. 
ln the ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe the ſucceſſion 
went according to particular laws, and not by 
my. general law. In England, Spain and Sweden, 
the heirs in general did ſucceed: Whereas it was only 
the heirs male in France, and Germany. And 
whereas the oath of allegiance tied us to the King 
and his heirs , the word heir was a term that 
imported that perſon who by law ought to ſucceed: 
And fo it fell by law to any perſon who was 
declared next in the ſucceſſion. In England the 
heir of the K ing that reigned had been ſometimes 
ſet afide, and the right of ſucceſſion transferred 
to another perſon. Henry VII. ſet up his title on 
lis poſſeſſing the Crown, Henry VIII. got his 
two daughters, while they were by acts of Parlia- 
ment illegitimated, put in the ſucceſſion: And he 
tad 4 power given him to deviſe it after them, and 
their iſſue dt his pleaſure. Queen Elzabetb. 
when ſhe was in danger from the practices of the 
(Queen of Scots, got an Act to paſs aſſerting the 
power of the Parliament to limit the ſucceſſion ot 
the Crown. It was high treaſon to deny this 
Uuring her fe, and was ſtill highly penal to this 
Gay. All this was laid down in general, to aflert 
power in the Parliament to exclude the next 
ker, if there was a juſt cauſe for it. Now, as 
„% - i at ta 


» againſt the Exclufion: That 


Excluſion. 
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r679. to the preſent caſe, the Popiſh Teligion was fh 
contrary to the whole frame and conſtitution dt 

our Government, as well as to that dignity inherent 

the head of the Church, 
ſeemed to be brought under a dia. 
bility to hold the Crown. A great part of the 
property of the Nation, the Abbey lands 
was ſhaken by the proſpect of ſuch a ſucceſſon 
The perfidy and the cruelty of that religion mad? 
the danger more ſenſible. Fires, and Courts of 
Inquiſition, wete that which all muſt reckonfor, 
who would not redeem themſelves by an earl 
and zealous converſion. The Duke's own temper 
was much inſiſted on. It appeared by all thei 
letters, how much the Papiſts depended on him: 


in the Crown, of being 
that a Papiſt 


And his own deportment ſhewed, there was 


reaſon for it. He would break thro all limitation 


and call in a foreign power, rather than ſubmitto 


them. Some mercenary lawyers would give i 


for law , that the prerogative could not be limited 

and that a law limiting it was void of it fell. 

Revenges for paſt injuries, when join d to a bir 

— in religion, would be probably very vo. 
nt 


Arguments ON the other band, fone argued inſt the 


it was unlawful in it felf, and 
againſt the unalterable law of ſucceſſion : (Which 


came to be the common phraſe.) Monarchy ws 
ſaid to be by divine right: So the Law could not 
alter what God had fertled. Yet few went T 
firſt ſo high; Much weight was laid on the oath 
of allegiance, that tied us to the King's hets: 
And whoſo was the heir when any man took 
that oath, 'was ſtill the heir to hib). All þwye" 


had great regard to fundamental laws. 


And t 
was 


Noe 
uld not 
vent A 
he oath 
s heirs: 
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was a maxim among our lawyers, that even an 1679. 


Act of Parliament againſt Magna Charta was null 
of it ſelf. There was no arguing from the changes 
in the courſe of the Sacceffon. Theſe had been 
the effects of proſperous rebellions. Nor from 
Henry VII.'s reigning in the right of his Queen, 
ind yet not owning it to be ſo Nor was it 
ſtrange, if in ſo violent a as Henry VIIEs 
ads were made in prejadice of the right of blood. 
But tho” his daughters were made baſtards by two 
kveral acts, yet it was notorious they were both 
bom in a ſtate of marriage. And whenunlawful 
marriages were annulled , yet ſuch iſſue as deſcended 
tom them bons fide uſed not to be illegitimated. 
But tho' that King made a will purſuant to an 
it of Parliament, excluding the Scozish line, yet 


ſuch tegard the Nation had to the next in blood, 


that, without evathiniing the will, the Scoriah line 


Was tecei d. It is true, Queen Elizabeth , out 


o her hatred to the Queeti of Scots, got the famed 


i to paſs, that declares the Parliament's power 


of _ e But ſince eee 
matter en fatally ,and was the great blemiſh 
of ter reign, it was 5 reaſonable 0 Build much 
on it. were the argutnents of thoſe, who 
thought the Parliament had not the power to 
enact an excluſion of the next heir: Of which 
opinion the Earl of Eſex was at this time. Others 
id not go on theſe grounds: But they ſaid, that 
tho a father has indeed a power of diſinheriting 
iis ſon, yet he ought never to exert it but upon 
a juſt and neceſſary occafion. It was not yet 
legally certain, that the Duke was a Papiſt. This 
Wa condemning him unheard. A man's conſcience 
Fs not eyen in his own power. It _ 
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them, which was fully done by the limitations, 


therefore to be an unjuſtifiable ſeverity, to cut of 
ſo great a right only for a point of opinion. lt is 
true, it might be reaſonable to ſecure the Nation 
from the ill effects that opinion might have upon 


But it was unjuſt to carry it further. The Pro- 
teſtants had charged the Church of Rome heayily 


for the League of France, in order to theexcluding 1 li 
the Houſe of Bourbon from the ſucceſſion to the TE 
Crown of France, becauſe of bereſy: And this Wl this d 
would make the charge return back upon us, to dd a 
our ſhame. In the caſe of infancy, or lunacy, Wl conce 
guardians were aſſigned: But the right was fl any C 
in the true heir. A Popiſh Prince was conſidered Wi thoug 
as in that ſtate: And theſe. limitations were like wilet! 
the aſſigning him guardians. The Crown had Exclu 
been for ſeveral ages limited in the power of if cortul 
raiſing money; to which it may. be ſuppoſed a il credit 
high . ſpirited King did not eaſily ſubmit , and yet WW tem 
we had long maintained this: And might it not be eigen 
hoped, the limitations propoſed might be maintain ele. Y 
ed in one reign; chiefly conſidering the zeal and ind ſo 
the number of thoſe who were concerned to who tl 
ſupport them. Other Princes might think themſelves I 199k 
obliged in honour and religion to aſſiſt him, if be Wi poſing 
was quite excluded: And it might be the occaſion It Wer 
of a new Popiſh League, that might be fatal o force 
the whole Proteſtant intereſt. Whereas, if the WM that w 
limitations paſt, other Princes would not ſoprobably (il in ſuc 
enter into the laws and eſtabliſhment ſettledamong Wl © end 
us. It was ſaid, many in the Nation thoughtthe il the 
excluGon. unlawful - But all would jointly concur i #6: tt 
in the limitations: So this was the ſecureſt way » the it 
that comprehended the greateſt part of the Nation: Wh men © 
And probably Seoelazd would not go into th 117 
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Fxcufon , but merit at the Duke's hands by aſſerting 
his title: So here was a foundation of war round 
about us, as well as of great diſtractions among 


our ſelves. 


Some regard was to be had to the 
King's honour > who had ſo often declared, he 
would not conſent to an Excluſion; but would to 
ny limitations, how hard ſoever. 


THESE were the chief arguments upon which 


ths debate was managed. 
did always look on it as a wild and extravagant 
conceit , to deny the lawtulneſs of an Excluſion in 
any caſe whatſoever. But for a great while 1 
thought the accepting the limitations was the 
wilelt and beſt method. I ſaw the driving on the 
Excluſion would probably throw us into 
confulions. And therefore I made uſe of 
credit I had with many in both Houſes, to divert 


or my own part, 


I 


eat 
the 


them from purſuing it, as they did, with ſuch 


| eagerneſs , that they would hearken to nothing 
ele. Yet, when I aw the party fo deeply engaged, 


nd ſo violently ſer upon ir, both Tillotſon and I, 
who thought we had ſome intereſt in Lord Hallifax, 


took great pains on him, to divert him from op- 
poling it ſo furiouſly as he did : For he became as 
it were the champion againſt the Excluſion. I 
foreſaw a great breach was like to follow. And 
that was plainly the game of Popery, to keep us 
in ſuch an unſettied ſtate. 


This was like either 


to end in a rebellion, or in an abject ſubmiſſion 
of the Nation to the humours of the Court. I con- 
fels, that which I apprehended moſt was rebellion. 
tho it turned afterwards quite the other way. But 
men of more experience, and who had better 
advantages to make a true judgment of the temper 


of the Nation were miſtaken as well as my ll 


— ——— —— — U—„-—-— A 
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All the pr that was made in this matter in vin 
the preſent arliament was, that the bill of Exclug- 3 
on was read twice in the Houſe of Commons: n 
But the Parliament was meg before it cane nd f 
= to a third reading. 'S the L 
THE Earl of Danby's 8 tion was the again! 
point on which the Parliament was broken. The which 
bill of attainder for his wilful abſence was pad BN upon 
the Commons, and {ent up to the Lords, that t 
But, when it was brought to the third reading, he Wl the C 
dælivred himſelf up, and was upon that ſent to the * 
TOs Upon which he moved for his trial. The ting t. 
of the: law he * moſt upon was Pol. Wi tyeer 
hoe, He adviſed him — to ſtand upon . (4+ bl 
don. It was a point of prerogative never. BW The t 
— Aged againſt the Crown: So he 'might in WM bur th 
yer pt depend upo n the Houſe of Lords, and on n7: 
< the King's tel there. It might perhaps I ventut 
1 Tagainſt all pardons for the future. ml Le 
ut he thought he was ſecure in his pardon. lt flick t 
was both wiſer, and more honourable, for the expect 
King, as well as for himſelf, to ſtand on this, BW tobe: 
than to enter into: the matter of the letters, which Ml tothe 
would occaſion many indecent reflections on both: HE 
So he ſettled on this, and pleaded his pardon ar 
the Lord's bar. To which the Commons put in 
a reply queſtioning the validity of the pardon, 
on the grounds formerly — And they | 
demanded a trial and judgment. | 
UO this a famous debate aroſe , concer- 
ning the Biſhops right of voting in any part ofa 
trial for treaſon. It was Gid, that, tho? the Biſh- 
ops did not vote in the final judgment, yet ap 
had aright vote in all prelimigarics. New the al- 
| OWIng» 
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owing » or not allowing the pardon to be good, 


as but a preliminary: And yet the whole mat- 


ter was concluded by it. The Lords Narzing ham | 


and Roberts argued: for the Biſhaps: voting.” But 
the Lords Eſſer, Shaftsbury, and Hollis, were 


inſt it. Many books were writ on both ſides, of | 


which an account ſhall be given afterwards But 
upon this debate it was carried by the majority, 
thit the Biſhaps had a tight to vote. Upon which 
the Commons ſaid, they would not proceed. 
une the Biſhops were obliged to withdraw du 
ing the whole trial. eee that breach be- 
tween the two H ouſes the Parliament was pro- 
rogued : And ſoon after it was diſſolved. And 
the blame of this Was caſt chiefly on the Biſhops. 
The truth was they deſired to have withdrawn, 
but the King would not ſuffet it. He was ſo ſet 
on maintaining the pardon, that he wrould not 


renture ſuch a point on the votes of the tempo 
nl Lords. And he told the Biſhops, they Rs 


ſtick to him, and to his prerogative as they would 


expect that he ſhould ſtick to thern, if they came 
to be/puſh'drat. By this means they were expoſed 
to the popular fuß. | 

HOT people began every where to cenſure 
them, as a ſet of men that for their own. ends. 
ind for every punctilio that they pretended to, 
would expoſe the Nation and the Proteſtant Re- 
gion to ruin. And in revenge for this many began 
to declare openly in favour of the Non. confor- 
mis: And upon this the Non-conformiſts beha- 
ved themſelves very indecently. For, tho many 


A great het 
raifed a- 
eainſt the 


Clergy. 


of the more moderate of the Clergy were trying 


if an advantage might be taken from the ill ſtate 


we were. in to heal thoſe breaches that were a · 


mong 


: oP," : | . 1 TI. 
. 1679. mon us, they on'their pere felt very ſevereh up 
27 1679 the body ot the Clergy. The act that refirained 
\ . the preſs was to laſt only to the end of the firſt 
ſeſſion of the next Parliament that ſhould meet af. 


ter that was diſſolved. So now, upon the end 


. of 4 ſeſſion, 4 being 3 the 
pr Was ; „ d became very E centious 
ä — — and the Clergy. And in 
this the Non-conformiſts had ſo great a hand, that 
the Biſhops and Clergy, apprehending that a rebel. 
lion, and wich it the pulling the Church to pieces, 
was deſigned, ſet themſelves on the other hand 
to write againſt the late times, and to draw a ps. 


was not decently enough managed by thoſe who 
undertook the ar „ and who were belie. 

ved to he ſet on, and paid by the Court for it. 

The chief manager of all thoſe angry writing was 

1 1... one Sir Roger L Hftrange, a man who had lived 
fomented in all the late times, and was furniſned with many 
that heat. paſſages, and. an unexhauſted copiouſneſs ia wri- 
ting: So that for four years he publiſhed three or 

four ſheets a week under the title of the Obſerva- 

tor, all tending to defame the contrary party, and 

do make the Clergy apprehend their ruin Was de 
| ._  figned. This had all the ſucceſs he could, have 
_ , ., wiſhed, as it drew conſiderable ſums that were 
naaaſſed to acknowledge the ſervice he did. Upon 
this the greater part of the Clergy, who wered- 

ready much prejudiced againſt that party , being 

now both ſharpned and furniſhed by theſe papers 
delivered / themſelves up to much heat and indi- 

cretion, which was vented both in their pulpits 

and common converſation, and moſt particularly 

at the elections of parliament men : Wu 

— muct 


rallel between the preſent times, and them: Which | 
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much hatred and cenſure upon them. They ſee- 


med now to lay down all fears and apprehenſions 


of Popery: And nothing was ſo common in their 
mouths as the year forty one, in which the late 
wars begun, and which ſeemed now to be near 


the being acted over again. Both City and Coun- 


were full of many indecencies that broke. out 
on this occaſion. But, as there were too many of 
the Clergy whom the heat of their tempers, and 
the hope of preferment drove to ſuch extravagan- 
cies, ſo there were ſtill many worthy and eminent 
men among them , whoſe lives and labours did 


1679. 


in a great meaſure reſcue the Church from thoſe 


teproaches that the follies of others drew upon it. 
Such were, beſides thoſe whom 1 have often na- 
med, Tenniſom, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fou- 


hr » Scot, Calamy 5 Claget 5 Cudworth, two Mores 5 


Williams , and many others, whom tho' I 
knew not ſo particularly as to give all their Cha- 
raters, yet they deſerved a high one; and were 
indeed an honour, both to the Church, and to 
the age in which they lived. 

| return from this digreſſion to give an account 
of the arguments by which- that debate concer- 
ning the Biſhops voting in preliminaries was main- 
tained. It was ſaid, the Biſhops were one of 
three Eſtates of which the Parliament was com- 
compoſed , and that therefore they ought to have a 
ſhare in all parliamentary matters: Thatasthe tem- 
poral Lords tranſmitted their honours and fees to 
their heirs, ſo the Biſhops did tranſmit theirs to 
their ſucceſſors: And they fat in Parliament, both 
s they were the Prelates of the Church and Ba- 
rons of the Realm: But in the time of Popery , 
hen they had a mind to withdraw themſelves 

Aaa Wholly 
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wholly from the King's Courts, and reſalved to 
form themſelves into a ſtate apart, upon this at- 
tempt of theirs, our Kings would not diſpenſe 
wich their attendance: And then ſeveral regol 
tions were made, chiefly the famed ones at C la- 
rexdon ; not ſo much intended as reſtraints on 
them in the uſe of their rights as they were Ba. 
rons, as obligations on them to perform all but 
thoſe that in compliance with their defires were 
then excepted: I be Clergy, who had a mind to 
be excuſed from all parliamentary attendance ob-. 
tained leave to withdraw in judgments of life and 
death, as unbecoming their profeſſion and con- 
trary to their Canons. Princes were the more 
inclingble to this, becauſe Biſhops might be more 


apt to lean to the merciful fide: And the juc; 


ments of Parliament in that time were commonly 
in favaur of the Crown. againſt the Barons: So 
the Biſhops had leave given them to withdray 
from theſe : But they had a right to name a proxy 
for the Clergy , or to proteſt for ſaving their rights 
in all other points as Peers: So that this was ra- 


- ther 2 conceſſion in their favour than a reſtraint 


impoſed on them: And they did it on deſign to 


get out of theſe Courts as much as they could. 


At the Reformation all ſuch practices as were 


contrary to the King's prerogative were condem- 


ned: So it was faid , that the King having a 


right by his prerogative to demand juſtice in Par- 
liameat-againſt ſuch as he ſhould accuſe there, 


none of the Peers could be excuſed from that 


by any of the conſtitutions made in the time of 
Popery., which were all condemned at the Refor- 
mation: The proteſtation they made in their aſ- 
King leave to withdraw ſhewed it was a * 


F — 
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tary act of theirs, and impoſed on them by 
the law ot Parliament: The words of the article 
of Clarendon ſeemed to import, that they might 
{it during the trial, till it came to the final judg- 
ment and ſentence of life or limb; and by con- 
ſequence that they might vote in the preliminaries. 
ON. the orher hand it was argued, that Bith- 
ops. could not judge the temporal Lords as their 
Peers: For if they were to be tried for high trea- 
en, they were to be judged only by a jury of 
Commoners; And ſince their honour was not 
hereditary.» they could not be the Peers of thoſe 
whoſe blood was dignified : And therefore, 
tho! they were a part of that Houſe with rela- 
tion to the legiſlature and judicature , yet the 
difference between a . perſonal and hereditary 
Peerage made that they could not be the judges 
of the temporal Lords, as not being to be tried 
by. chem ; The cuſtom of Parliament was the law 
of Parliament: And fince they had never. judged 


in theſe caſes, they could not pretend to it: Their 


proteſtation was only in burr to the Lords doing 
ny thing beſides the trial during the time that they 
were withdrawn: The words of the article of 
Clarendon muſt relate to the whole trial as one 
complicated thing, tho' it might run out into 
many branches; And fince the final ſentence did 
often turn upon the preliminaries, the voting in 
theſe was upon the matter the voting in the final 
ſentence :, —9— might be the firſt induce- 
ments to frame thoſe articles of the Clergy , which 


t this diſtance muſt be dark and uncertain, yet 


the laws and practice perſuant to them: were till 
in force: By the act of Henry the eighth it was 
Provided , that, till a new body of canon law 
BEN. ' Aaa2 ſhould 
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1679. ſhould be formed, that which'was then receive em 
ſhould be till in force, unleſs it was contrary to great « 

the King's prerogative or the law of the lind: ober f 

And it was a remote and forced inference to pre ited tt 

tend that the prerogative was concerned in this fom 


matter. | | 

Srilling- Thus the point was argued on both fides. Dr, inthe 
"gg Stilling fleet np bel oo a great proofof Wl had ſy 
point. his being able to make himſelf the maſter of any'v. Wi ticular 
gument which he undertook: For after the lawye Win the 
and others converſant in Parliament records, n 
particular the Lord Hollii who undertook the 1. 
gument with great vehemence, had writ mary 
ks about it, he publiſhed a treatiſe that diſeo- 
—_ vered more skill and exactneſs in jndging thoſe 
—_ | matters than all that had'gone before him. And 
| | indeed he +” an end to the LA tres Be 
opinion of all impartial men. He proved the pit 
that the Biſhops had to vote in thoſe Selina 
beyond contradiction in my opinion, both from 
our records, and from our | conſtitution, But 
now in the interval of Parliament other matten 
n rogation of the pr 
The ttial King upon the prorogation of the Pu- 
of five lament became Ellen * He faw; 
Jeſus. he had to do with a ſtrange fort of people, thut 
| could neither be managed nor frightned : And from 
that time his temper was obſerved to change ven 
viſibly. He ſaw the neceſſity of calling anotbet 
Parliament, and of preparing matters in order to 
it: Therefore the proſecution of the plot was fil 
carried on. So five of the Jeſuits that had been 
accuſed of it were brought ro their trial: They 
were Ihitebread their Provincial, Fenwick , Ha" 

court, Govan, and Turner. Oates repeated 


them 
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hem his former evidence: And they prepared a 
gen defence againſt it: For ſixteen perſons came 


ber from their Houſe at St.  Omers, who teſti- 


fed that Oazes had ſtaid among thera all the while 


rom December ſeventy ſeven, tiil June ſeventy 
ſſibly be at London 


eght; ſo that he could not poſſib | 
inthe April between at thoſe conlultations , as he 
tad (worn. They remembred this the more par- 
ticularly , becauſe he fat at the table by. himſelf 
io the refectory » which made his being there to 


de the more obſerved ; for as he was not mixed 


1659. 


with the ſcholars, ſo neither was he admitted to 


the Jeſuits table. They ſaid, be was among them 
every day, except one or two in which he was 
0. the .infirmary : They alſo teſtified , that ſome 
ofthoſe who he ſwore came over with him into 
gland in April, had ſtaid all that ſummer in 
Flanders. In oppoſition to this Oates had found 
out ſeven or eight perſons who depoſed that they 


lay him in England about the beginning of May; 


and that he being known formerly to them in a 
Cergyman's habit, they had obſerved him fo 
much the more by reaſon of that c of ha- 
bt. With one of theſe he dined; and he had 
much diſcourſe with him about his travels. An 
dd Dominican Frier, who was ſtill ofthat Church 
and Order, ſwore alſo that he ſaw him, and ſpoke 
frequently with hirn at that time. By this the cre- 


dit of the St. Omer's ſcholars was quite blaſted. 


There was no reaſun to miſtruſt thoſe who had 
n0 intereſt in the matter, and ſwore that they 
faw. Oates about that time; whereas the evidence 
given by ſchalars bred inthe Jeſuits college, when 
it was to fave ſome of their Order, was liable to 
a very juſt ſuſpicion. Bedlow now ſwore againſt 
Aaa 3 


them 


1679. them all, not upon hearſay as before, but on his 
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own knowledge; and no regard was had to his 
former Oath mentioned in Treland's trial. Dig. 
dale did likewiſe ſwear againſt ſome of them: 
One part of his evidence ſeemed ſcarce” credible 
He ſwore, that Whitebread did in a letter that 
was directed to himſelf, tho' intended for F. 
Evers, and that came to him by the common 
poſt, and was ügned by Whitebread, deſire hin 
to find out men proper to be made uſe of in ki- 
ling the King, of what quality ſoever they riioht 
be: This did not look like thecunning of Jeſus 
in an age, in which all —— made uſe either of 
cyphers, or ot ſome diſguiſed cant. But the o- 
verthrowing the St. Omers evidence was now 
ſuch an additional load on the Feſvi?s, that the ſun 
came quickly to a verdict, and they were con- 
demned. At their execution they did with the 
_ greateſt folemnity, and the deepeſt imprecatiom 
ble, deny the whole evidence upon *which 
ey were condemned: 'And proteſted , that they 
| held no opinions either of the lawfulneſs of aſſi⸗ 
Gnating Princes, or of the Pope's power of & 
pofing them, and that they counted all equiyoct 
tion odious and finful. All their ſpeeches were 
very full of theſe heads. Govar's was much h. 
bouted, and too rhetorical. A very zealous Pro- 
teſtant, that went oft to ſee them in priſon, 
told me, that they behaved themſelves with great 
decency, and with all the appearances both of in- 
'nocence and devotion. nnz 

LANG HORN, the lawyer, was tried nen: 
He made uſe of the St. Omer s ſcholars: Bit 
their evidence ſeemed to be ſo baffled, that i 
' ſerved him in no ſtead. He inſiſted next onſome 
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onradiQtions in the ſeveral depoſitions that Oates 
had given at ſeveral trials: But he had no other 
evidence of that beſides the printed trials, which 


was no proof in law. The Judges faid upon this, 


(that which is perhaps good in law, but yet does 
not ſatisfy a man's mind,) that great difference 


was to be made between a narrative upon oath , 


and an evidence given in Court. If a man was 
falfe in any one oath, there ſeemed to be juſt rea- 
ſon to ſet him aſide, as no good witneſs. Lang- 
ben likewiſe urged this, that it was fix weeks 
iter Oatés firſt diſcovery before he named him: 
Whereas » if the commiſſions had been lodged 


wich him, be ought to have been ſeized on and 


ſearched firſt of all. Bedlow ſwore, he ſaw him 
enter ſome of Coleman's treafonable letters in a 
regiſterz in which expreſs mention was made of 
killing the - King. He ſhewed the improbability 


of this, that a man of his buſineſs could be ſet to 
regiter letters. Yet all was of no uſe to hirn, 


for he was caſt. Great pains was taken to per- 
ide him to diſcover all he knew: and his exe- 
cation was delayed for ſome weeks, in hopes 
that lome-what might be drawn from him. He 
offered a diſcovery of the eſtates and ſtock that 
the Jeſuits had in England, the ſecret of which 
ye lodged with him: But he proteſted, that he 
could make no other diſcovery; and perſiſted in 
this to his death. He ſpent the time, in which 
tis execution was reſpited; in writing ſome very 
&vout and well compoſed meditations. He was 
mall reſpects a very extraordinary man: He was 
karned , and honeſt in his Profeſſion; but was 
ont of meaſure bigotted in his religion. He died 


wick great conſtancy. | Ml 
_ Aaa 4 THESE 
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1679. THESE executions, with the denials of il 
5 7 that ſuffered, made great impreſſions on may, 
| -T Several books were writ, to ſhew that lying for 
2 good end was not only thought lawful among 
„ them, but had been often practiſed, particularly Wl 
by tame of thoſe who died for the gunpowder 
- treaſon, denying thoſe very things which were 
EN afterwards not only fully proved, but confeſled 
by the perſons concerned in them. Vet the be- 
haviour, and laſt words of thoſe who ſuffered 
made impreſſions which no books could carry off 
SOME months after this one Serjeant, a ſeculn 
Prieſt, who had been always in ill terms withthe 
Jeſuits, and was a zealous Papiſt in his own way 
appeared before the Council upon ſecurity given 
him; and he averred, that Gouan, the Feſai, 
Who died proteſting he had never thought it lawid 
to murder Kings, but had always deteſted it; had 
' A his laſt being in Flanders ſaid to a very deyout 
perſon ,' from whom Serjeant had it, that he 
thought the Veen might lawfully take away the 
King's life for the injuries he had done her, but | 
much more becauſe he was a heretick. Upon 
that Serjeant run out into many - particulars, 0 
ſhew how little credit was due tothe proteſtarions 
made by Jeſuits even at their death. This gave 
ſome credit to the tendereſt part of Oater's evi- 
dence with relation to the Queen. It ſhewed, 
that the trying to do it by her means had been 
thought of by them. All this was only evidence 
„ from ſecond hand: So it tignified little. Ser- 
jeant was much blamed for it by all his own fide. 
He had the reputation of a ſincere & good but of 
an indiſcreet man. The executions were general 
imputed to Lord Shaftsbury , who drove them on 
in hopes that ſome one or other to have ſaved kimlcl 
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would have accuſed the Duke. But by this the. 4 
credit of the witneſſes, & of the whole plot, was 1679: 
faking apace* The building ſo much, & ſhedding, 
{þ much blood, upon the weakeſt part of it, 


W which was the credit of the witneſſes, raiſed a ge- 


eral prejudice againſt it all; and cook away the 
force of that, Which was certainly true, that the 
whole party had been contriving a change of reli - 
gion by a foreign aſſiſtance, ſo that it made not. 
inpteſſion enough, but went off too faſt. It 
nelike the letting blood, ( as one obſerved . ). 
which abates a fever. Every execution, like a 
new bleeding, abated the heat that the Nation was 
i; and threw us into a cold deadneſs, which was 
lke to prove. fatal to uiusns. 
WAKE MAN'S trial came on next. Oates ſwore, n f, an· 

he aw him write a bill to Aſby the Feſwit , by trial, 
which, be knew his hand: And he ſaw another 
later of his writ in the ſame hand, in which he 
direted £5hby, who was then going to the Barth; 
ouſe.a milk diet, and to be pump'dat the Bath, 
and that in that letter he mentioned his zeal in 
the defign of killing the King. He next repeated 
al the he had ſworn againſt. the Queen: 
Which he brought only to make it probable that 
Wakemgn, who was her phyſician, was in it. 
Jo all this Wakeman objected, that at firſt Oates 
accuſed him only upon hearſay : And did ſolemnly 
proteſt he knew nothing againſt him: Which was 
fully'made out. So he faid , all that Oates now 
(wore againſt him muſt be a forgery not thought 
of at that time. He alſo proved by his own ſervant, | 
and by the Apothecary at the Bath, that Aſbbys - 
paper was not writ, but only dictated by him: 
For he hapened to be very weary when he came 
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1679; for it, and his man wrote it out 2 And thit of 


take him off at Newmarket Bralo in the fit 
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the milk diet was a plain indication of an ill laid 

7, fince it was known that nothing ua 
held more inconſiſtent with the Bath water than 
milk. Bealoto ſwore againſt him, that he ſay 
him receive à bill of 2000 J. from Harcourt in 
part of a greater ſum; and that Wakemaz told him 
afterwards that he had received the money; and 
that Harcourt told him for what end it was given, 
for they intended the King ſhould be killed, either 
by thoſe they ſent to Windſor or by Wakemar; 
means: And, if all other ways failed; they would 


giving his evidence depoſed, that this was ſaid by BW eng 
court when Wakeman was gone out of the Bl ſpite 1 
100m: But obſerving, by the queſtions that were cnoug 


put him, that this would not affect Wakeman, he n the 

yore afterwards ,* that he faid it likewiſe in hs Quali 
hearing. Mateman had nothing to ſet againſt all . not k 
this, but that it ſeemed impottible'that he could BN of ſuc 
truſt himſelf in ſuch matters to ſuch a perſon: And BW great 
if Oates was ſet aſide, he was but one witne, WW trial. 
Three other Benedictin Prieſts were tried with WWW was vi 
Wakeman. Oates (wore , that they were in the plot was en 
of killing the King; that one ot then being their Wl ſome 
Superior, had engaged to give 6000 4. towards deſign 
the carrying it on. Bedlow ſwore ſome what cir- WF the Pa 
cumſtantial eo the ſame purpole againſt two of BW with 
them: Bur that did not riſe upto de tre: ſon: Andie BW fuppoſ 
had nothing to charge the third with. They proved i his bet 
that another perſon had been their Superior for BW very it 


ſeveral years; and that Oates was never once ſuffer It 1 
ed to come within their houſe, which all thei BY Parliar 
ſervants depoſed. And they alſo proved, tb or not 
when Oates came into their houſe the night af Eſſex 
he made his diſcovery and took Pickering out i 
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his bed, and ſaw them, he faid , he had nothing 
tolay to their charge. I hey urged many other 
things to deſtray the credit of the witneſſes : And 
ane of them made a long declamation, in a high 


dombaſt ſtrain » to ſnew what credit was due to 


the ſpeeches of dying men. The eloquence was 
Cd cad childiſh , that this did them more 


hurt than good. Scroggs ſummed up the evidence 


very favourably. for the priſoners, farcontrary to his 
former practice. The truth is, that this was looked 
on, as the Queen's trial, as well as #aktemas's. 
The priſonners were acquitted , and now the 
witneſſes ſaw they were blaſted : And they were 
enraged upon it; which they vented with much 
ſpite upon Scraggs. And there was in him matter 
enough to work on for ſuch foul mouthed Ferit 
# they; were. The Queen had got a man of great 
Quality to be ſent over A dor from Portugal, 
not! knowing how much ſhe might. ſtand in need 
of ſuch a protection. He went next day with 
gent ſtate to thank Scroggs for his behaviour in this 
trial. If he meant well in this co t it 
was very unadviſedly done : For the Chief Juſtice 
was expoſed to much cenſure by it. And therefore 
ſome thought it was a ſhew of civility done on 
delign to ruin him. For, how well pleaſed ſoever 
the Papiſts were with the ſucceſs of this trial, and 
with Scrogg's management, yet they could not be 
fuppoſed to be ſo ſatisſied with him, as to forgive 
his behaviour in the former trials, which had been 
rety indecently partial and violent. 

It was now debated in Council whether the 
Parliament, now pro: » ſhould be diſſolved, 
or not. The King prevailed on the Lords of 
Eſex and Halifax to be for a diſſolution, promi- 


He wasac- 
quitted. 


Debates a+ 
bout dif- | 


ſolving 


the Patlia- 


ſing 
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ſing to call another Parliamant next winter. Almoſt 
all the new Counſellors were againſt the diſſolution. 
They laid, the Crown had never gained any thing 
by diſſolving a Parliamant in anger: The ſame 
men would probably be choſen again, while all that 
were thought favourable to the Court would be 
blaſted, & for the moſt part ſet aſide. The new men 
thus choſen, being fretted by a diſſolution, & put to 
the charge & trouble ofa new election, they thought 
the next Parliament would be more uneaſy to the 


EKing than this if continued. Lord Eſex and Halifax 


on the other hand argued, that ſince the K ing was 


fixed in his reſolutions, both with relation to the 
Excluſion and to the Lord Danby's pardon, this 
Parliament had engaged ſo far in both theſe, that 
they could not think that they would be let fall: 
Whereas a new Parliament, tho compoſed ofthe 
ſame members, not being yet engaged, mianbt be 
perſuaded to take other methods. The King tol- 
lowed this advice, which he had directed himſelf. 
Two or three days aſter, Lord Halifax was made 
an Earl, which was called the reward of his good | 
counſel. And now the hatred. berween the Earl 
of Shaftsbury and him broke out into many violent 
and indecent inſtances. On Lord shaftsbury's ſide 
more anger appeared, and morecontempt on Lord 
Halifax's: Lord Eſſex was à ſofter man, and bore 
the cenſure of the party more mildly. He faw 


how he was cried out on for his laſt advice: But 


as he was not apt to be much heated, ſo all he 


ſaid to me upon it was, that he knew he was on 


a good bottom, and that good intentions would 


diſcover themſelves, and be juſtified by all in con- 
clufion. 5 Sk | 
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in England, to give an account of what 
geotland. The party again} Duke Lauderdale 


dad loſt all hopes, ſeeing how affairs were carried The Aire 


in the laſt Convention of Eſtates: But they began 


to take heart upon thisgreat turn in Eugland. The 


Duke was ſent away, and the Lord Danby was in 
the Tower, who were that Duke's chief iſup- 
ports: And when the new Council was ſettled, 
Duke Hamilton and many others were 


to come up and accuſe him. The truth was, 


the King found his memory was failing him: and 
ſo he reſolved to let him fall gently, and bring all 
S.ottiſh aftairs into the Duke of Moxmouth*s hands. 
The ScorriſÞ Lords were deſired, not only by 
the King » but by the new Miniſters, to pur the 
heads of their charge againſt Duke Landerdale in 
writing; and the King promiſed to hear lawyers 
on both fides, and that the Earls of Efex and 
Halifax ſhould be preſent at the hearing. Mac- 
kenzie was ſent for, being the King's advocate, 


to defend the adminiſtration; and Lockhart and 


Cunningham were to argue againſt it. The laſt 
of theſe had not indeed Lockhartr's quickneſs, 
nor his talent in — but he was a learned 
and judicious man. 

and indeed the moſt deſerved reputation for inte- 
gtity and vertue of any. man, not only of his own 
profeſſion , but of the whole Nation. The hear- 
ing came on as was promiſed ; and it was made 


out beyond the poſſibility of an anſwer , that the 


giving .commiſſions to an Army to live on free 
Quarters in a quiet time was againſt the whole 
conſtitution , as well as the expreſs laws of that 
Kingdom; and that it was never done but in an 
enemy's country, or to ſuppreſs a rebellion : They 


of Scet= 
land, 


had the moſt univerſal, 


 ſhewed © 


„ 
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— 


ſhewed likewiſe, how unjuft and illegal all the 
other parts of his adminiftration were. The Earl 


of Efex and Halfar told me every thing wa 


made out fully, -Mackenzze having nothing tg 


RES ſhelter himſelf m, but that flouriſh in the act a. 


been 


done againſt them, but there was nothing ob- 
_ jected that was againſt his ſervice. Such are the 
notions that many Kings drink in, by which they 
ſet up an intereſt for themſelves. in oppoſition to 
the intereſt of the 
people obſerve that, which they will do ſootet 
or later, then they will naturally mind their own | 
- Intereſt, and ft it up as much in oppoſition to 
the Prince: And in this conteſt the people wil 


gainſt field Conventicles ; in which they were 
called the rendezvous of rebellion, from which 
he inferred , that the country where theſe had 
7 was in a ſtate of rebellion. King; 


- naturally love to hear prerogative magnified : Yet 
on this occaſion the King nothing to ſay in 


defence of the adminiſtration. But when My, 
the Maſter of the privy purſe; asked him in his fi 
Wiliar way what he thought now of his Lauderdal! 
He anſwered, as May himſelf told me, that they 
any damned things that he had 


e: And as ſoon as the 


grow always too hard for the Prince; unle6 he 
is able to fubdue and govern them by an amy. 


The Duke of Marmouth was beginning to form 


ſcheme of a miniftry : But now the government 


in Scotland was fo remiſs, that the people appre- 


hended they might run into all ſort of confuſion. 
heard that Esgland was in ſuch diſtractions 


that they needed fear no force from. thence. Duke 
| Lauderdale's party was loſing heart, and were 
fearing ſuch a nem model there as was ſet up be 
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u England, All this ſet thoſe mad people that 
4 mn about with the field Conventicles into a 
my: They drew together in great bodies : 
dome parties of the troops came to diſperſe them, 
ut found thera. both ſo reſolute, and fo ſtrong, 
that they did not think fit to engage them. Some» 
times they fired on « 
liled of both tides. s. 
. WHEN a party of theſe furious men were riding 
thro? a moor near St, Andreus, they ſaw the 
Archbiſhop's coach appear: He was coming from 
council Me! 00 driving home: He had 
ſent ſore of his ſervants home before him, to let 
them know: he was, coming , and others he had 
ent off on complements; ſo. that there was no 
horſemen about the coach. They ſeeing this, con- 
duded, according to their frantick enthuſiaſtick 
notions.» that God had now delivered up their 
geueſt enemy into their hands. Seven of them 
made up to the coach, while the reſt were as 
ſcouts riding all about the moor. One of them 
fred a piſtol at him, which burnt his coat and 
pn, but did nor go into his body: Upon this 
they fancied he had a magical ſecret. to ſecure him 
aanſt a ſhot; and they drew him out of his 


1679 


The Arch- 
biſhop of 
St. An- 
drews is 


murdered · 


uach, and mürdered him barbarouſly; repeating 


their ſtrokes till they were ſure he was quite 
dead: And ſo they got clear off, no body hap- 
Fang t0 o crols the moor all the while. This 
ms the diſmal end of that unbappy man. It ſtruck 
al people with horror, and ſoftned his enemies 
imo ſome tenderneſs: So that his memory was 
neated with decency by thoſe who had very little 
relpect for him during his life. | 


A week after that, there wasa great field Con- A rebellion 
| R | ven- in Scotland: 
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every where that this rebellion wyas headed by! 
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made ſuch” vigorous refiſtance, that the guards hy 
run for it: So the Conventicle formed itſelf ind 


led them had been bred by me, while I lived 

.  .,. Glaſgow, being the younger ſon of Sir Tho, Hz 
miſtos that had married my ſiſter, but by a for 
mer wife. He was then a lively hopeful your 

| man: But getting into that company, and into 
their notions, he became a crack-brained erthu- 


could have eaſily pd them. The va Wi bean 


ventide held Within ten miles of Glaſgow: A bo 
dy of the guards engaged with them, and 


ving loft thirty of their number were forced to 
a body and marched to Glaſgow: The perſon thi 


faſt. ' Duke Landerdalè and his party publiſhed 


nephew of mine, whom 1 had prepared for ſuch 
a work while he was in my hands. Their num- 
bers were ſo taagnified, that a company or two 
which lay at Glaſgow retired in all haſt, and left 
the town to them, tho*they were then notabore | 
four or five hundred; and theſe were ſo ill u: oppreſl 
med, and fo ill commanded, that a troop of horle i of the 


Edinburgh (ent the Earl of Linlithgow againſt them i cf this 
with a thouſand foot, two hundred horle, and two 


hundred dragoons: A force much greater than ws f ld fo 


neceſlaty for making head againſt ſuch a rabble. 
He marched till he came within ten miles of 11 


them; and then he pretended he had intelligence the Do 


that they were above eight thouſand ſtrong; ſ 


be marched back; for he ſaid, it was the vent- I r 
ring the whole force the King had upon 100 . tr 
great an inequality. He could never prove thit oy Fro 


he had any ſuch intelligence: Some imputed thi 
to his fear: Others thought, that being much e- OY 4 


gaged with Duke Lauderdale, he did this os * 
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oe to give them time to encreaſe their nuin- 


1679. 


bers: And thought their madneſs would be the 


dell juſtification of all the violences that had been 
committed in Duke Lavderdaſe's adminiſtration. 
Thus the country was left in their hands: And 
E there had been any deſigns or preparations made 
formerly for a rebellion, , now they had time 
enough to run together and to form themſelves. 
But it appeared that there had been no ſuch de- 
fons, by this, that none came into it but thoſe 
deſperate. inte rcommoned men, who were as it 
were hunted from their houſes into all thoſe extra- 
yagances. that men may fall in, who wander a- 
bout inflarning one another, and are heated in it 
with falſe notions of Religion. The rebels having 
the country left to their diſcretion, fancied that 
their numbers would quick ey encreaſe: And they 


1 


ſet out a fort. of manifeſto, complaining of the 


oppreſſions they lay under, aſſerting the obligation 
of the covenant , and concluding it with the 
deinand of a free Parliament, When the news 
of this came to Court, Duke Lauderdale ſaid , it 
was the effect of the encouragement that they 
had from the King's hearkning to their complaints: 


Whereas all indifferent men thought it was rather 
| to be imputed to his inſolence and tyranny. 


THE King reſolved to loſe no time: So he ſent 
the Duke of Mormonth down poſt with full powers, 


Monmouth © 
ſent down 


to ſu 


tocommand in chief: And directions were ſent to it. 


ſome troops that lay in the north of Exgland to be 
ready to march upon his order. Duke Lauderdale ap- 
prenended that thoſe in arms would preſently ſubmit 


to the Duke of Monmouth, if there was but time 
fven for proper inſtruments to go among them; 


tad that then they would pretend they had been 
Bbb forced 


ppreſt 
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1679. forced into that riſing by the violence of the go. 
vernment. So he got the King to ſend poſitive 
orders after him , that he ſhould not treat -with 

them, but fall on them immediately. Yet he 
marched ſo flowly that they had time enough 

= them to diſpoſe them to a ſubmiſſion They 

xed at Hamilion, near which there is a bridge on 

Clide, which it was believed they intended to 
defend; but they took no'care of it. They ſent 

- ſome to treat with the Duke of Monmouth: He 
anſwered, that if they would ſubmit to the King 

mercy, and lay down their arms ,. he would 
interpoſe for their-pardon , but that he would not 

treat with them as long as they were in arms: 

And ſome were beginning to preſs their rend ring 
themſelves at diſcretion. They had neither the 

n= to ſubmit, nor the ſenſe to march away, 

or the Courage to fight it out : But ſuffered the 

Duke of Monmouth to make himſelf maſter of 

the bridge. They were then four thouſand men: 

But few of them were well armed. If they had 

They were charged thoſe that came firſt over the bridge, 
= bio- they might have had ſome advantage: But the) 
Z looked on like men that had loft both ſenſe and 

| courage: And upon the firſt charge they threw 
down their arms and ran away. There were be- 

. - tween two & three hundred killed, and twelve 
hundred taken priſoners. The Duke of Mon. 

mouth ſtopt the execution that his men were ma- 

King as ſoon as he could, and faved the priſoners; 

for ſome moved, that they ſhould be all kiled 

upon the ſpot. This was afterwards objected 

to him as a negieCt of the King's ſervice, and 2 

a courting the people. The Duke of ork ralkel 

of it in that ſtrain: And the King hieelf 1 to 
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him; that if he had been there they ſhould not 
jor had the trouble of priſoners: He anſwered; 


he could not kill men in cold blood; that was 


work on j for butchers, Duke Lauderdale crea- 


| wes preſſed the keeping the arch) ſome time in 


1679; 


that Country, on deſign to have eat it up: But 


the Duke of Monmouth ſent home the Militia , 
and put the troops under diſcipline : So that all 
the Gr was ſenſible, that he had preierved 


| hem om ruin: The very. fanatical party confeſſed 


t he treated them as gently as poſſible, conſi- 


dering their madneſs. He came back to Court 


s ſoon as he had ſettled matters; and moved the 
King to grant an indemnity for what was paſt , 


and a liberty to hold meetings under the King's 


licenſe or connivance He ſhewed the King that 
al this madneſs of field Conventicles lowed only 
from the ſeverity againſt choſe that were held 


yithin doors. Duke Laserdale drew the indemnity 
in ſuch a manner that it carried in ſome clauſes of 


it a full pardon to himſelf and all his party; but he 
clogged it much with relation to choſe for whom 


t was granted. All Gentlemen Preachers and 


Officers were excepted out of it; ſo that the favour | 


of it was much limited. Two of their Preachers 


were hanged , but the other priſoners were let 
go upon their ſig ning a bond for keeping the peace. 
Two hundred of them were ſent to Virginia, but 
they were all caſt away at ſea. Thus ended this 
ſumultuary rebellion , which went by the name 
of Botbwell- Bridge, where the action was. The 
King ſoon after ſent down orders for allowing 
being houſes : But the Duke of Monmonth's 
tereſt ſunk ſo ſoon after- this, that theſe were 
Lice opened when they were ſhut up again: 
Bbb 2 | Their 
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1679 Their enemies {aid, this looked like a rewarding 
TY them for their rebellion. | 
The king AN accident happened ſoon after this that put 
— ils the whole Nation in a fright, and produced very 
e Duke 8 6 : 
comes to great effects: The King was taken ill at JVindjr 
Court. of an intermitting fever: The fits were ſo lon 
and fo ſevere, that the phyſicians apprehended he 
Was in danger: Upon which he ordered the Duke 


to be ſent for, but very ſecretly ; for it wy 


. communitated to none but to the Earlsof Sunder. 
land, Eſſex and Halfar. The Duke made al 
poſſible haſte, and came in diſguiſe thro? Calai, 
as the quicker paſſage: But the danger was over 
before he came: The fits did not return after the 
King took .Quinquina , called in England the 
Feſuits powder. As he recovered it was moved, that 
the Duke- ſhould be again ſent beyond ſea. He 
had no mind to it: But when the King was 

poſitive in it, he moved that the Duke of Monmouth 
ſhould be put out of all command, and like wiſe 
ſent beyond ſea. The Duke of Monmoutb's friends 

- adviſed him to agree to this; for he might depend 
on it, that as ſoon as the Parliament met an ad- 
dreſs would be made to the King for bringing 
him back, ſince his being thus diveſted of his 
commiſſions , and ſent away at the Duke's deſie 
would raiſe his intereſt in the Nation. 

Many, AT this time the party that began to be mate 
—_ „ for the Duke of York were endeavoning robloy 
raiſejea- Matters up into a flame every where: Of which 
louſes. the Earl of Eſſex gave me the following inſtance; 

by which it was eaſy to judge what ſort of in 
telligence they were apt to give, and how the 
were poſſeſſing the King and his miniſters with il 
grounded fears. He came once to London on 2 
N treau 
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reaſury buſineſs the day before the common Hall 
was to meet in the City: So the ſpies that were 
employed to bring news from ali corners came 


to him, and aſſured him that it was reſolved next 


a to make uſe of the noiſe of that meeting, & 
to ſeize on che Tower, and do all ſuch things as 
could be managed by a popular fury. The adver- 
 tſements came to him from ſo many hands, that 


he was inclined to believe there was ſomewhat in 


it: Some preſſed him to ſend ſoldiers into the 
Tower and to the other parts ot the City. He 
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would not take the. alarm fa hot, but he ſent to 


the Lieutenant of the Tower to be on his guard: 
And he ordered ſome companies to be drawn up 
in Covent Garden and in Lincolns Inn Fields: And 


he had two hundred men ready, & barges prepar- 


ed to carry them to the Tower, if there ſhould 
have been the leaſt ſhadow of tumult: But he 
would not ſeem to fear a diſorder too much , leſt 
perhaps that might have produced one. Yet after 
all the affrightning ſtories that had been brought 
him, the next day paſt over very calmly, it not 
appearing by the leaſt circumſtance that any thing 


was deſigned, beſides the buſineſs for which the 


common Hall was ſummoned. He often reflected 
on this matter, Thoſe mercenary ſpies are very 
officious , that they may deſerve their pay; and 


they ſhape their ſtory to the tempers of thoſe 


whom they ſerve: And to ſuch creatures, and to 
their falſe intelligence, I imputed a great deal of 
the jealouſy that I found the King poſſeſſed with. 

th the Dukes went now bey« n j ſea: And that 


enmity which was more ſecret before, and was 
covered with a Court civility , did now break out 


open and barefaced. But it ſet med that the Duke 
K N B bb 3 "> 


5 
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of Tork had prevailed with the King not to call the 
Parliament that winter, in hope that the heat the 
Nation was in would with the help of ſome time 
_ grow cooler, and that the party that began now 
to declare more mh the Tight of 
would gain ground ere was alſo a pretended 
diſcovery now ready to break out, which the 


1679. 


Duke might be made believe would 'catry off the - 
plot from the Popifts - and caſt it t on th the pay | 


Apretend- Rg. A N G E RFIE LD. a ſubtile and dexterow 
edplov man, who had gone thro. all the ſhapes and 
— practices of roguery, and in particular was a talſe 
Aal tab Coiner undertook now to coin a plot for the ends 
plot. of the Papiſts. He was in jay! for debt; and 3 
Ty in an ill intrigue with one A Popiſh midwife, 
to lewdneſs. She got him to be brought out of 
priſon, and carried him to the Counteſs of Powix 
à zealous 1 Papift. He , after he had 
laid matters with Her, as will afterwards appear, 
got into all companies, & mixed with the hotteſt 
men of the Town, and ſtudied to engage ther 
with himſelf to ſwear, that they had been invited 


- to accept of commiſſions, and that àa new fort 


of government was to be fer up, and that the 


King and the Royal Family were to be ſent away. 


He was carried with this for firſt to the Duke, 


and then to the King; and had a weekly allowance 
of money, and was very kind'y uſed by many of 
that ſide: fo that a whiſper run about I own, 
that ſome e*rranrdinary thing would quickly break 
- our, Dangerfi crfield having ſome correſpondence with 
one Collonel '*anſel, he made up à bundle of 


ſeditious but il connied letters, and laid them in 
4 


icceflion 


who had a great ſhare of wit, and was abandoned 


But upon = uiry it appeared 
 counterfeited , & the forger of them was ſuſpectedʒ 
60 they arched into- al Dangerfield's hagnts , and 
in one of them they found a 


ſuf 


of Kig CHARLES . z 


42 corner of his room: And then ſomeſearch- 
ers were fent from the Cuſtom Houle to look 
for ſome forbidden goods, which they heard were 

in Manſels chamber. There were no goods found; 
as it was laid they found that bundle of letters: - 
And upon that a great no'ſe was madeofadiſcovery. 
the letters were 


Ie. aper that contained 
the ſcheme of this whole fiction, which becauſe 
t was found in a "Meal-tub came to be called the 
Meal- zub -plot. Dangerfie!d was upon that on 
vp, and he ſoon after confeſſed how the who 

matter was laid and managed: In which it is very 
probable he mixed much of his own invention 


pih truth, for he was a profligate liar. I his was 


great diſprace to the Popiſh party, and the King 
110 much by the countenance he had given 
it. The Earls of Efex and Hahfax were ſet 
down in the ſcheme to be ſworn. againſt with the 


reſt. 
UPON this they preſſed the Kin e 
to call a Parliament immediately. ing 


thought that if a Parliament ſhould — Able MY 


mens ſpirits were ſharpned by this new diſcovery 
he would find them in worſe temper than ever. 
When the King could not be prevailed on to do 


that, Lord Efes left the treaſury. The King 


was very uneaſy at this: But Lord Eſſex was 


fim in his reſolution not to meddle in that por 


more ſince a Parliament was not called, Yer, 
the King's earneſt deſire, he continued for wa 
time to go to Council. Lord Halfay fell ill, 


| 1 from a vexation of ** His ſpirits were 
_ * 


Great jea 
louties of 


the King. 


2 — 


—— — — — 
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was better fitted for it than he himſelf was. My 
s m_ much with him at that time was reflected 


to the Court. I was with him only as a divine. 
Tuedal being then at Landon moved the Earl of 
and more for the Duke's intereſt, inſtead of living 


beyond ſea, to go and live in Scotland. Lord 
Peterboroagh went immediately with it to the 


— 


oppreſſed, a deep melancholy ſeizing him: P ber 
a fortnight 8 I was 5 5 a day with tie af 
and found chen that he had deep impreſſions of Duke's | 
Religion on him. Some fooliſh people gave it Ml mak 
out that he was mad: Bur I never knew him { Ming th 
near a ſtate of true wildom as he was at that time. Te D 
He was much troybled at the King's. forgetting his vs ord 
. promiſe to hold, a Parliament that winter; and ho w 
expoſtulated ſeverely upon it with fore that were, {ſhud quit 
ſent to him from the King. He was offered to MiCcuncil 
he made Secretary of State, but he refufed ij. danger 


Some gave it out that he pretended to be [.or{ lim; an 


Lieutenant of Ireland, and was uneaſy when tha ng. 
was denied him: But he ſaid to me that it ws lhe Kin 


offered him, and he had refuſed it. He did n n! Lo 


love, he faid, a new ſcene, nor to dine with 
found of trumper and thirty fix diſhes of meat on 
his table. He likewiſe faw that Lord Ee had a 
mind to be again there; and he was confident he 


was ma 

THE 
wor th: 
ten h. 
ne beg 
be aw 
without 
ſe him 
hs frier 
Cmply 
limſelf 
Who pu 
Wy. ke hi 


: Te was faid, I had heightned his diſaffedtion 
THE Court went on in their own pace. Lord 


Peterborough, that it would be more honourable, 


King, who approved of it. So notice wasgiven porſe m 
the Duke: And he was appointed to meet the in moſt 
King at New-Market in October. Lord Tuedal Wie mu 
faw , that ſince the Duke of Monmouth had lo fall y 
his credit with the King, Duke Lauderdale would n, a 


* r= * 


again be continued in his poſts; and that be wong 
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: Fo Wt over his former extravangances: Whereas he 
him, MW eckoned that this would be checked by the 
208 of Wl Duke's going to Scotland; and that he would ſtudy 
ve it Who make himſelf acceptable to that Nation, and 
im ſa bing things among them into order and temper. 
time. Wie Duke met the King at New- Market as it 


1679. : 


ng his vs ordered: But upon that the Earl of Shaftsbury, 


; and bo was yet Preſident of the Council, tho he 
were, bad quite loſt all his intereſt in the King, calleda 


red to Council at Vhite- Hall, & repreſented to them the 


ed it, Wager the King was in by the Duke's Being ſo near 
[ord him; and preſſed the Council to repreſent this to the 


Mone 
mout as 


n that ng. But they did not agree to it: And upon 

it was We King's coming to Londen he was turned out, 

d not n! Lord Roberts,” made then Earl of Rader , 
with n made Lord Prefident. 

eat on WF THE Duke went to Scatland ſoon: after: And 

had a pon that the Duke of Monmouth grew impatient, 

nt he When he found he was ſtill to be kept beyond ſea. 


dilgraces = 


My e begged the King's leave to return: But when 
lected be w no hope of obtaining it, he came over 
ection vithoot leave; The King upon that would not 
vine. e him, and required him ro go back; on which 

Lord be friends were divided. Some adviſed him to 
Earl of WMemply with the King's pleaſure: But be gave 
able, Witimſelf farally up to the Lord Shaftsbury'scondut, 
living o put him on all the methods imaginable to 
Lord mike himſelf popular. He went round many parts 
to the Bio! England, pretending it was for hunting and 
sgiven ore matches, many thouſands coming together 
et the Wi moſt places to ſe him: So that this looked like 
wedalk e muſtering up the force of the party: But it 
ad lot Bly weakned ir. Many grew jealous of the de- 
would en, and fancied here was a new civil war tobe 
wud dae. Upon this they joined in with the Duke's 


Bbb S Parry. 


% 


Pew: ons 
for a Par- 


liamente 


Oreat diſ- 
all fades, 
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arty. Lord Shaftsbury (et alſc on foot petiti 
for 2 Parliament » in Leer ta the Curie "th 
King's perſon, and the Proteſtant Religion. Theſe 
were carried about and figned in many places, 
Prong bg King ſet out a proclamation 
againſt thera : Upon, that a ſer of counterpetitions 
was promoted by the Court, expreſling an 
abhorrence of all ſeditious practices and referring 
the time of calling a Parliament wholly to the 
King. There were not ſuch numbers that joined 
in the petitions tor the Parliament, as had been 
expected: So this ſhewed rather the weaknels then 
the ftrength of the party: And many well mean 
ing men began to diſlike thaſe practices, and to 
apprehend that a change of government. wa 
deſigned. | e 
SOME made a reflection on that whole method 
of proceeding, which may well deſet ve to be 
remembred: In the intervals of Parliament, men 
that complain of the government by keeping 
themſelves in a ſullen and quiet ſtare, and ava 
jog .cabals and pyblick aflerblies, grow theredy 
tbe ſtronger and more capable to make a ſtand 
when a Parliament. comes: Whereas by their 
forming of parties out of Parliament, unlels in 
order to the managing of elections, they do both 
expoſe themſelves to much danger, and bring n 
ill character on their defigns all over the Nation: 
which naturally loves parliamentary Cures. but is 
jealous of all other methods. Leona Died 
THE King was now. wholly in the Dukes 


+ 


content on intereſt r and reſolved to paſs that Winter without 


a Parliament. . Upon which the Lords Ruſt & 
Cavendicb , dir Henry Capel, and Mr. Pouel,fol 


of the new Coyplellors, defired to be erte. 


_ 


Acker en in Coal went of thols 1679 

who were put in the Admiralty and in _. 
commiffions deſired likewiſe to be diſmiſſed. 
With this the King was fo highly offended ,. that e 
he became more füllen and inttactable than he „ 
hid'ever been before. wy | 

' THE men that governed now were the Earl q 
frnderland, Lord Hide. and Godoſphin: The laft 
of theſe was 2 younger brather of an ancient Famil 
in Cornwall, that had been bred about the Kin 
from à Page, and was now conſidered as one of 
the ableſt men that belonged to the Court. He 
ms the ſilenteſt and modeſteſt man that was | 
perhaps ever bred in a Court. He had a clear . 
prehonſion , and diſpatched buſineſs with gr 
neibod, and with fo much temper that he re 
no perſonal enemies: But bis filence begot a jes- 
louſy , which has 1 1 upon him. is notions 
pere for the Court: But his incorrupt and ſincere 
may of managing the concerns of the treaſary 
created in all people a very hi eh eſteem for hi - 
He loved gaming the moſt of any wan of buſinels 
| ever knew; and gave one reaſon for it, beca! 
| delivered him from the obligation to talk ny 
He had true principles Of religion and vertue; & 
ws free from all vanity ; and never beaped 
velth: So that all things being laid together, he 
Ws one of the worthieſt and wiſeſt men that 
been employed in our time: And be has hae 
Juke! Nw y the IN of four oe our . 


* IN the ſpring of the year el yt the Duke bad 1636, 
xcuſed lexve 25 come to England, and continued about Au alliance 


a th til next Winter. that the Parliament projected. 
Was 


Godolphin's 
 charaerg 


* 


For the French had ſet up a new curt at Merz, 


of Sunderland entred into a particular confidence 


the French intereſt: He alſo looked on the jealos 


his going into a war was the putting himſelf inn 
l 


O 
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yas to fit. Fereign affairs ſeemed to be forget h 
our Court. The Prince of Orange had project 
an alliance againſt France: And moſt" of the Gy. 
mas Princes were much diſpoſed to come into i 


in which many Princes were, under the pretend 


of dependencies and ſome old forgot or forged tj choſen 
tles, judged to belong to the new French con- methoc 


queſts. This was a mean as well as a perfdiom one. of 
tice, in which the Court of France raiſed much blick o 


more jealouſy and hatred againſt themſelves tha I non 


could ever be balanced by ſuch ſmall acceſſan , 
as were adjudged, by that mock Court. The Eu 


with the Prince of Orange, which he manage ine e 
by bis Uncle Mr. Sidney, who was ſent Enyoy 
to Holland; The Prince ſeemed confident, uni dem t 
Emxgland would come heartily into it, a firong 
confederacy might then have been formed agzink 
France. Van Beuning was then in England: An 
he. wrote to the town of Amſterdam, that they 
could not depend on the faith or aſſiſtance of Ex. 
gland, He aſſured them the Court was ſtil in 


ſy between the Court and the Country part s 
then ſo high, that he did not believe it poſlibleto 
heal matters ſo as to encourage the King to ente 
Into any alliance that might draw on a war: Fa 
the King ſeemed to ſet that up for a maxim, tht 


of his Parliament; and was firmly rel 
ved againſt it. Yet the project of a league vi 
formed: And the King ſeemed inclined to go it 
it, as ſooa as matters could be well adjuſted: 


THERI 


are 


of King CHARLES H. 84r 


vt THERE was this year at midſummer a new 168% ; 
* practice begun in the City. of London >; that produ-; The eledi- 


red very ill conſequences... The city of London; on of the 
tu by Charter the ſhrivalry of: Middleſex, as well Sbcrits of 
i; of the city And the two Sheriff were to be *. 
choſen on midſummer day. But the common 


* . ncthod had been for the Lord Mayer to name 15 
Fs! one of the Sherits by drinking to him on a pu- 
cle hick occaſion: A nd that nomination was com- 
much nod) confirmed by the Common Hall: And 
I then they named the other Sberif. The truth 
UTR) w, the way in which the Sherifs lived made it 
fa a charge. of about 5000 J a year: So they took 
0 E me care about it, but only to find men that 
Fun would bear the charge; which recommended - 
ri them to be choſen Aldermen upon the next va- | 


cancy, and to riſe up according to their ſtanding 
to the-Mayoralty » which generally went in courſe 
= to the ſenior Alderman. When a perſon was ſet 
«ther 2 9, be Sheriff that would not ſerve» he com- 
| 775 pounded the matter for 3400. J. fine. All juries 
0. Wl were returned by the Sherifs : But they com- 
monly left that wholly in the hands of their Un- 
der- Sheriffs: So it was now pretended that it was 
neceſſary to look a little more carefully after this 
matter. 'The Under; Sherifs were pn At- 
torneys, and might be eaſily brought under the 
management of the Court: So it was propoſed, 
that the Sherifs ſhould be choſen with more care, 
not ſo much that they might keep good tables, 
is that they ſhould return good juries: the perſon 
to whom the preſem Mayor had drunk was ſet 
aide: And Bethel and Corniſh were choſen She- 
riffs for the enſuing year. Bethel was a man of 
knowledge, and had yrit a very judicious book of 
| the 
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not the interefts of Princes: he ods known 
n o he was a andwith 
n; and turned from the ordinary way off 
Sheriffs living imo the extream of ſordidney; 


— ROPE to the 1. . 
proved a great prejudice to the 


6. Lark. ie eee 
fy. orn as = plain, yum; 
rackets! ee e nobdy ail his year 
The Coure was very jealous of this: G underſin 


& xo be done on deſign to pack juries: 80 the 
the party ſhould be alwayes affe. whatever they 
might engage i. It was faid , that the King 
| W eee je e lie tures? 
ter againſt any. of them, how guilty ſoever. The 
letting up Bethe! gave 2 great Colour to. this jex 
louſy ; for it was faid, he had expreſled his ippe 
ing the late King's death in very indecent terms, 
| Thoſe two perſons had never before received the 
Sacrament in the Church, being Independent: 
But they did it now to quality theentelves forth 
| office , which. gave great avantages againſt the 
whole party: It was ſaid, that the (erving an 
122 was a good reſolver of all caſes of conſcience, md 
| parged all ſcruples. 
THUS matters went on till the winter e 
95 in which the King reſolved to hold a ſeſſion 
of Parliament: He ſent the Duke to Scotland 1 
few days betore their meeting: And upon that 
the Ducheſs of 'Port/monrh red openly for the 
Excluſion; and fo did Lord Sunderland and God- 
phin, Lord Sunderland affured all people, thi 
the King was reſolved to ſettle matters 1 his 
Parliament on any terms, fince the intereſt of En 
tlandand the aflairs ef Ewrope made a league again 


— — necelfary at that time; 5 


iO, 


- of Xing CHARLES IT, 3 | 
ld not be done without a good under ſtanding at 1680. 
— Lord Sunderland ſent Lord Aman for mel de- 
lined this new acquaintance as much as I could: 
But it could not be avoided. He ſeemed ther 
yery zealons for à happy ſetthemerit : Ama this 1 
owe him in Juſtices that tho? he wenr off from 
te meahres he was in ut that tie, yer he fill = 
dominued perfonally kind to my. ſelf. Now the 
eat point was, whether the limitations Could 
ke accepred » and rreated about, or the Excluſion 
te purſued. Lord Halifax aſſured mes that any Tye vill of 
Imitations whatſoever that ſhould leave the title of excluſion | 


{ing to the Duke, tho it ould be litthe more ain cakes 


han a meer title, tnight be obtained of che King: 
But that he was poſitive and fixed againſt the 
Exclufion. It is true, this was in a greztmeaſure 
inputed to his management, and that he had 
wrought the King up to it. | ; | 
THE moſt ſpecious handle for recommending rhe 
Initations was this: The Duke declared apenly 
wainſt them: So if the King ſhould have agr | 


to them, it muſt have occaſioneda breach berween 


dim and the Duke: And it ſeetried to be very 


Leſrable to have them once fall out; tance, as 


foon as that was brought about, the King of his 
own accord and for his on ſecurity miꝑht be 
thoved to promote the Excluſion. The truth is 
Lord Huhfax's barred of the Earl of Shafrebury , 
and his vanity in deſiring to have his ©wn nation 
preferred, ſharphed him at that time to much 
ndecency in his whole deportment : But the party 
depended on the hopes that Lady Poryſmouth and 
Lord Sunderland gave them. Many meetings were 
pointed between Lord Halifax and ſome leading 
ven; in which as he tried to divert them from 
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the Excluſion , ſo they ſtudied ta perſuade him is WM furan 
it, both without effect. The ma ority had engaged frop 
themſelves to promote the Excluſion. Lord Rai N levec 


moved it firſt in the Houſe of Commons, and King 


was ſeconded by Capel , Mountague, & Winnington, Wl (nt 
Fones came into the Houle a few days after this, to co 
and went with great zeal into it: Jentius, now open 
made Secretary of State in Coventry s place; wa Bl Page. 


the chief manager for the Court. He was a man . And 


ot an exemplary life, and conſiderably learned: But whic 
he was dull and flow : He was ſuſpected of leanins b S 


to Popery, tho' very unjuſtly: But he was ſet on . be far 
every punctilio of the Church of England to ſu · Tl 


perſtition, and was a great aſſertor of the divine up to 
right of monarchy, and was for carrying the Bil 9 


prerogative high. He neither ſpoke. nor writwell: WI 5 ! 


But being ſo eminent for the moſt courtly qualii- gest 


cations , other matters were the more ealily di- Perior 


penſed with. All his ſpeeches and arguments Wl ho 


Paſt by the 
dommons.j 


againſt the Excluſion were heard with indignation: i eon 
So the bill was brought into the Houſe, It ws Wl upon 
moved by thoſe who oppoſed it, that the Duke's tt ne⸗ 
daughters might be named in it, as the next in could 
the ſucceflion : But it was faid » that was not Wl ud ff 
neceſſary; for ſince the Duke was only perſonally ginſt 
diſabled, as if he had been actually dead, that I bey f 
carried the ſucceſſion over to his daughters. Ye dreſs | 
this gave a jealouſy ,*as if it was intended to keep i bi cc 


that matter ftill undetermined ; and that upon © un 


another occaſion it might be pretended 3 that the Wl k Va: 


diſabling the Duke to ſucceed did likewiſe die ff Lords 


him to derive that right to others, which w the dit 
thus cut off in himſelf. But tho they wooll Pe 
| 13 © ch A- 

name 25 — > — yet they _ 2 MW us 


of King CHARTES' I. vi T4 


vim is WY firances to the Prince of Orange, that nothing 
MW jropoſed ſhould be to his prejudice, that he be- 

1 Ruſel WY lered them: and declared his deſire, that the 

| King would fully ſatisfy his Parliament. The States 

ſent over memorials to the King, preſſing him 

r this to conſent to the Excluſion. The Prince did not 

2 now WI openly appear in this: But it being managed by 

Fazel, it was underſtood that he approved of it: 

2 man And this created a hatred in the Duke to him, 

d: But which was never to be removed. Lord Sunderland 

by Sidney's rneans engaged the States into it: And ? 

ſet on he fancied that it might have ſome effect. | 


1680. 


diving up to the Lords. The Earls of Eſſex and Shafts- 

g the bury argued moſt for it: And the Earl of Halifax 

+ well: was the champion on the other fide. He gained 

quali: WI Pest honour in the debate; and had a viſible ſu- 

ly dif periority to Lord Shaftsbury in the opinion of the Bur reje&- 
iments whole Houſe : And that was to him triumph ed by the 
nation: . In concluſion, the bill was thrown out © 
It ws WY upon the firſt reading. The country party brought 

Dukes WI it nearer an equality, than was imagined they 

ext in WI could do, conſidering the King's earneſtneſs in it. 

as not ud that the whole bench of the Biſhops was a- 

ſonaly WY eint it. The Commons were inflamed when 

1, that bey ſaw the fate of their bil: They voted an ad- 

Vet drefs to the King to remove Lord Halifax from 

o keep bis counſels and preſence for ever: Which was 

t upon m unparliamentary thing, ſince it was viſible that 

nat the t was tor his arguing as he did in the Houſe of 

difable WI Lords; tho' they pretended ir was for his advifing 

ch we the diſoiution of the laſt Parliament: But that was 

11d not 2 thin diſguiſe of their anger. Yet without de- 

uch af WM froying the freedom of debate, they could not 7 
arance found their addreſs on that which was the true 


Cce 


to ſu⸗ THE bill of Excluſion was quickly brought 


cauſe 
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cauſe of 23 a p 3 
He fan ends, tho it Was « not to 
. him in the Houſe of Commons: Bu 
they ſat ſilent. Some called hirn a Papiſt: Others 
ſaid he was an Atheiſt. Chichely, that had mar- 
ried his mother, moved. that I might be ſent for 
to ſatisfy the Houſe as to the truth of his Religion. 
I wiſh, I could have ſaid as much to have per. 
ſuaded them that he was a good Chriſtian, a 
that he was no Papiſt; I was as that time in a 
very good character in that Houle : The frlt 
volume of the Hiſtory, of the Reformation 
was then out, and was fo well received, that 
I had the thanks of both Houſes for it, and 
was deſired by both to proſecuterhat work. The 
Parliament had made an addreis to the King for z 
faſt day. Dr. Spret and I were ordered to preach 
before the Houſe of Commons. My turn was in 
the morning: I mentioned nothing relating tothe 
plot, but What appeared in Culanan's letters: Yet 
I laid open the cruelties af the Church of Rome in 
many inſtances that hapened in Queen Mary's 
Reign, which were not then known: And [ ap- 
gravated o tho? very truly, the danger Of falling 
under the power of that Religion. I preſſed alfo 
a mutual forbearance among our ſelves in leſſer 
matters: But I inſiſted moſt on the impiety and 
vices that had worn out all ſenſe of Religion, and 
all regard to it among us. Sprat in the afternoon 
went further into the belief of the plot than I bad 
done: But he inſinuated his fears of their undutt 
fulneſs to the King in ſuch a manner, that they were 
highly offended at him. 80 the Commons did 
not ſend him thanks, as they did to me; which 
raiſed his merit at Court, as it increaſed the dif 
| | pleaſure 
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2 againſt me. Sprat had ſtudied a lite 
75 much: But there was little ſtrength it it. He 
had the beginnings of learning laid well in him: 
But he has allowed himſelf in a courſe of ſome 


years in much ſloth and too many liberties. 
THE King ſent many meſſ ges to. the Houſe 


- 1680. 


of Commons, preſſing far a ſupply , firſt for pre 


ſerving Tangier, he being then in a war with the 
King of Fez , which by reaſon of the diſtance put 


bim to much charge; but chiefly, for enabling 


him to go into alliances neceſſary for the common 
THE Houſe upon that made a long repre- 
ſentation to the King of the dangers her Yak he 
and they were in; and aſſured him, they would do 
every thing that he could expect of them, as ſoon 
3 they were well ſecured : By which they meant, 
35 ſoon as the Excluſion ſhould paſs; and that bad 
Miniſters , and il Judges ſhould be removed. 
7 renewed their addreſs againſt Lord Hah. 
fax; and made addrefles both againſt the Marquis 
of Worceſter, ſoon after made Dake of Beaufort, 
an] againſt Lord Clarendon and Hide, as men in- 
clined to Popery Hyde ſpoke fo vehemently to 
vindicate himſelf from the ſuſpicion of Popery , 
that he cried in his ſpeech : And Jones upon the 
ſore of old friendſhip got the words relating to 
Popery to be ſtruck out of the addte ſs againſt him. 
The Commons alſo impeached ſeveral of the Jud- 


The Houſe 
ot Com- 
mons pro- 
cctded a= 
gainſt ſome 
With ſeve- 
tiiy. 


» and Mr. Seymour. The Judges were accu- 


d for ſome illegal charges and judgments; and 
Seymour, for corruption and male-adminiſtrarioa 


n the office of treafurer of the the Nayy. They 


impeached Scroggs for high. treaſon : But it was 
Wable that the matters objeCted to him were only 
8 l | mil. 
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miſdemeanors: So the Lords rejected the impexch. 
ment; which was carried chi:fly by the Earl of 
' Danby's party, and in favour to him. The Com. 
mons did alſo affert the right of the people to pe 


tition for a Parliament: And becauſe ſome in ther 


counter-petitions had expreſſed their abhorrence 
of this practice, they voted theſe abhorrers to be 
betrayers of the liberties of the Nation. They 


| expelled one Fizhins out of their Houſe for ſigning 


one of theſe , tho he with great humility con- 
feſſed his fault, and begged pardon for it. The 
merit of this raiſed him ſoon to be a Judge; for 
indeed he had no other merit. They fell alſo on 
Sir George Fefferies, a furious declaimer at the bar: 
Bet be was raiſed by that, as well as by this pro- 
ſecution. The Houſedid likewiſe ſend their Ser- 


Jeant to many parts of England to bring up ab- 


horrers as delinquets: Upon which the right that 
they had to impriſon any beſides their own mem. 
bers came to be much queſtioned, fince they 
could not receive an information upon oath nor 
proceed againſt ſuch as refuſed to appear before 
them. In many places thoſe for whom they ſeat 
their Serjeant refuſed to come up. It was found, 
that ſuch practices were grounded on no hw, 
and were no elder than Queen Elizabeth s time. 
While the Houſe of Commons uſed that power 
oently , it was ſubmitted to in reſpe& to them: But 
now it grew to be ſo much extended, that mary 
reſolved not to ſubmit to it. The former Parla- 


ment had paſt a very ſtrict act for the due execu- 


tion of the Habeas Corpus; which was indeed all 
they did: It was carried by an odd artifice in the 
Houſe of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris were 
named to be the tellers: Lord Norris, being 


' mary 
Parlia: 


execu- 
eed all 
in the 
's were 
eng 3 
man 
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man ſabject to vapour, was not at all times 
attentive to what he was doing: So a very fat 
Lord coming in Lord Grey counted him for 


ten, as a jeſt at firſt ay But ſeeing Lord Norris had a 


not obſerved it, he went on with this miſreckon- 
ing of ten: So it was reported to the Houſe, and 
declared that they who were for the bill were the 
Majority, tho' it indeed went on the other fide: 
And this means the bill paſt. There was a bold 
forward man, Sheredon, a native of Ireland, whom 
the Commons commitred : And he moved for 


bis Habeas Corpus. Some of the Judges were 


afraid of the Houſe, and kept out of the way: 
But Baron Weſton had the courage to grant it. 
The · ſeſſion went yet into a higher ſtrain; for 


they voted , that all anticipations on any branches 


of the Revenue were againſt law, and that who- 
ſoever lent any money upon the credit of thoſe. 
anticipations were publick enemies to the King- 
dom. Upon this it was ſaid, that the Parliament 


would neither ſupply the King themſelves, nor 


ſuffer him ro make uſe of his credit , which every 
private man might do. They faid on the other 
hand, that they looked on the revenue as a publick 
treaſure, that was to be kept clear of all anticipa · 
tions, and not as a private eſtate that might be 


mortgaged: And they thought, when all 


other means of ſupply except by Parliament were 
ſtopped, that muſt certainly bring the King to 
their terms. Yet the clamour raiſed on this, as 
x they had intended to ſtarve the King, and blaſt 
his credit , was a great load on them: And their 
vote had no effect, for the King continued to 
have the (ame credit that he had before. Another 
vote went much W : It was for an aſſociation, 

. 


Cot 


+ 
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18680. copied fromthatin Queen Ehzabeths tima, for the 
An aftociz= re Venging the Kings death upon all Papiſts, if he 
tion piope— Hadid happen to be Killed. The precedent of 
ted. chat time was a ſpecious colour: But this difference 

was aſſigned between the two caſes: Queen Eli. 
za beth was in no danger but from Papiſts: So thet 
 sfiociation ſtruck a terror imo that whole party, 
which did prove a real ſecurity to her; arſd therefore 
her Miniſters ſet it on. But pow, it was ſaid, 
there were many Republicans ftill in the Nation, 
and many ot CromwelFs officers were yet alive, 
who ſeetned not to repent of what they had done: 
So iome of theſe might by this means be encou. 
raged to attempt on the King's life, preſumit 
that both the ſuſpicions and revenges of it woul 
be caſt upon the Duke and the Papiſts. Great 
uſe was made of this to poſſeſs all Pte » that this 
aſſociation was intended to deftroy the King, in- 
8 ſtead of pteſerving him. © 
Expedievs THERE was not much done in the Houſe 
offered in Of Lords after they threw out the bill of Excluſi- 
the og, on. Lord Halifax indeed preſſed them to go on 
ot Lords. to limitations: And he began with one, that the 
Duke ſhould be obliged to live five hundred miles 
out of "England during the King's life. But 
the Houſe was cold, and backward in all that 
matter: Thoſe that were really rhe Duke's friends 
. abhorred all thoſe motions : And Lord Shaftsbmy 
And his py laughed at them: They were reſo 
ved to let all lie in confuſion , rather than hearken 
do any thing beſides the Excluſion. The Houſe 
/ of Commons ſeemed alſo to he ſo ſet avainſt that 
oje&, that very little progreſs was male in it. 
ord Efex made a motion, which was agreed to 
in # thin Houſe: But it put an end to all ow 
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ſes of that nature: He moved, that an aſſociation 1630. 


ſhoaldbe entted into to maintain thoſe expedients, 
and that ſome cautionary Towns ſhould be put 
into the hands of the aſſociators during the King's 
life to make them good after his death. The King 
looked on this as a depoſing of himſelf. He had 
read more in Davila than in any other book of 


" hiſtory: And he had a clear view into the conſe- 


quences of ſuch things, and looked on this as 
worſe than the Excluſion So that, 28 Lord Ha- 
Hex often obſerved ta me, this whole manage 


ment looked like a deſign to unite the King more 


entirely to the Duke, inftead of ſeparating him 
from him: The King came to think that he 
himſelf was levelled at chiefly , tho for decency's 
fake his brother was only named. The truth was, 
the leading men thought they were ſure of = Na- 
tion, and of all future elections, as long as Pope- 
ry was in view. They fancied the King muſt 
have a Parliament, and money from it very ſoon , 

d that in concluſion he would come in to them. 

was much beſet by all the hungry courtiers, 
who longed for a bill of money: They ſtudied 
to perſuade him, from his Father's misfortunes, 
that the longer he was in yielding, the terms 
would grow the higher. 

THEY relied much on the Lady Por!/mouth's 2 
intereſt, who did openly declare her ſelf for the „„ 
Houſe of Commons: And they were fo careful conduct in 
of her , that when one moved that an addreſs 8 matter 
ſhould. be made to the King for ſending her away, derte. 
be could not be heard, tho? at another time ſuch 
a motion would have been better entertained. Her 
behaviour in this matter was unaccountable : And 
the Duke's behaviour to her afterwards looked li- 
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ker 'an acknowledgment than a reſentment, 


Many refined upon it and thought ſhe was ſet on 
as a decoy to keep the 26d; to the Excluſion, 


that they might not hearken to the limitations, 
The Duke was aſſured, that the King would not 
grant the one: And ſo ſhe was artificially managed 


to keep them from the other, to which the Ki 
would have conſented, and ot which the Duke 


hearty, for the Excluſion : Of which 1 had thi 
particular account from Montague , who! believe 
rſan that laid the bait before her, 
It was propoſed to her, that if ſhe could bring 


the King to the Excluſion, and to ſome other 


popular things, the Parliament would go next to 
Prepare a bill for ſecuring the King's perſon: in 
which a clauſe might be carried, that the King | 
might declare the Succeſſor to the Crown, 2 
had been done in Henry the eighth's time. This 
would. very much raiſe the King's authority , and 
would be no breach with the Prince of Oran, 
but would rather oblige him to a greater depen- 
dance on the King. The Duke of Monmouthand 


his party would certainly be for this clauſe, fince 


he could have no proſpect any other Way; and 
he would pleaſe himſelf with the hopes of being 
Preferred by the King to any other perſon. But 
ſince the Lady Portſrmouth found ſhe was fo ab- 


ſolutely the miſtreſs of the King's ſpirit , ſhe might 
| reckon, that if ſuch an act could be carried the 


King would he prevailed on to declare her fon 


his ſucceſſor: And it was ſuggeſted to ber, tha 
in order to the ſtrengthening her Son's intereſt ſhe 


«, ought. to treat for a match with the King of 


France's natural Daughicr, now the * of 
by; | 9 45 


? 
nent, 


Buurbon. And thus the Duke of Monmouth and 
ſhe were brought to an agreement to carry on the 


Exduſion , and that other act perſuant to it: And 


they thought they were making tools of one ano- 
ther to carry on their own ends. The Nation 
was pollefled with ſuch a diſtruſt of the King » 
that there was no reaſon to think they could ever 


1680. 


be brought to ſo entire a confidence in him, as 


to deliver up themſelves and their poſterity io 
blindfold into his hands. Moumtague aſſured me, 
that ſhe not only acted heartily in this matter, but 


ſhe once drew the King to conſent to it, if ſhe 


might have had 800000 /. for it: And that was 
afterwards brought down to 600000 l. But the 
jealouſies upon the King himſelf were ſuch s that 
the managers in the Houſe of Commons durſt not 
move for giving money till the bill of Excluſion 
ſhould paſs , left they ſhould have loſt their credit 
by ſuch a motion: And the King would not truſt 
them. So near was this m"_ brought to an a- 
preement , - if Montague t me noe 2 7 v7 
THAT which reconciled the Duke to the Du- 


4 


cheſs of Portſmouth was, that the King aſſured 


bim, ſhe did all by his order, that fo ſhe might 


have credit with the party, and fee into their de- 
gs. Upon which the Duke {law it was neceſ- 
ſary to believe this, or at leaſt to ſeem to believe it. 

THE other great buſineſs of this Parliament 
was the trial of the Viſcount of $zafford, who was 
the younger ſon of the old Earl of Arundell, and 


ſo was uncle to the Duke of Norfolk. He was 


a weak , but a fair conditioned man: He was in 
il terms with his nephew's family: And had been 
guilty of great vices in his youth; which had al- 


.* - — 


. 18 err, 5: . 


moſt proved fatal to him. He married the _— 


\ 


Stafſord's 
ttial. 


$a" 


„„ His difowning ſome. of the particu- 


- . 
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-&9, Of the great Family of the Safira. He tha 
1600 the King had not rewarded him for bis former 
ſervices as he had deſerved: 80 he.. often void 
againſt the Court, and made great applications a. 
ways to the Earl of Shoftsbury. He was in no 
good terms with the Duke; for the great conſ. 
deration the Court had of his nephew's family 
made him to be the more neglected. When Oats 
depoſed firſt againſt him, he happened to be oy 
of the way: And he kept out a day longer, 
vered himſelf: Which, conſidering the feebleneſ 
of his temper ,. and the heat of that time, we 
thought a kign of innocence. Oatat and Beale 
ſwore , he had a patent to be Paymaſter genen 
to the army: Dugdale ſwore, that he offered hin 
Foo. & to kill the King. Bed/ow, had died the, 
ſummer before at Briſſal. It was in the time cf 

the affizes: Norib Lord Chief Jultice of the Com. 
mon. Pleas, being there, he ſent for bim, and 
by oath confirmed all that he had ſworn former: 
ly, except that which related to the Queen, and 
to the Duke. He alſo denied upenaath., that ary 
had ever practiſed upon hit or corrupted 


lars which he had ſworn had an appearance of ſn- 
cerity, and gave much credit to his former de- 
politions. I could never hear what ſenſe he er- 
| of the other ill parts of his life, for he u 
niſhed ſoon out of all men's thoughts, . 
ANOTHER witneſs appeared 4gainſt Lord 
Stafford, one Turbervill; who ſwore, that in the 
year ſeventy fire the Lord Sraffordhadtaken much 
pains to perſuade him to kill the King: He be- 
gyn the propoſition to him at Paris; and ſent him by 
the way of Dieppe over to Exgland, telling him tha 
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ought ze intended 10 follow by the fame road: But be 
unte BY vote aficrwards to. him that he was to go by 
vored BY Calais. But he, ſaid he never went to ſee him 


ns a. won his coming to Exg/aud. Timbervill ſwore. 


i 00 8 the year wrong at firſt: But upon recollection he 


fawily BY jifance of time ſeemed to be no great matter. 
| Oats t ſeemed much ſtranger, that after ſuch diſcour- 


be out BY is once begun be ſhould never go near the Lord 


quie after him. But there was a much more m- 


inclined to change his Religion: They brought 
him to Dr. Lud, then their miniſter: And he 
convinced him fo fully that he changed upon it - 


chiefly ſupported by him: For ſome months he 
—— * 

dai pan oe al that W among 
apilts. relating to plots ſigns again 
King or the Nation, He ſaid that which all 


converts at that time ſaid often, that 
mong them that within a very little while their 


Feigzon would be ſet up in Exg/and; and that 
oy ſome of them ſaid, 2 great deal of blood would 
T be ſhed before it could be brought about: But he 
e w. hte that he knew no particulars. After ſome 

* months dependance on Lloyd he withdrew entirely 
Lord hom him; and he ſaw him no more till he appea- 
in te now an evidence againſt Lord Saſord. Lland 

chin great difficulties upon that occaHUn . It 
© he had been oſten declared, that the moſt ſolemn 


im by (enials of witneſſes before they make diſcoveries 
n tha K at at all invalidate their evidence, and that it 
| | ime. 


courſe with ſome. in St. - Martin's-pariſh , ſeched 


And after that he came often to him, and was 
ly at his table. Lloyd had preſſed 


they had it 
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imported no more, but that they had been f 
long firm to their promiſe of reyealing rt! 


80 that this negative evidence _apainſt Tirberail 


could have done Lord Stafford no ſervice. On 
the other hand, conſidering the load that alreah 


78 lay on Liod on the account of Berry's buſineß, 


and that his being a little before this time promo- 


ted to be Biſhop of St. Aſaph was iinputed to thy, 


it was viſible that his diicovering this againſt Jur. 
bervill would have aggravated thoſe cenſures, and 
very much blaſted him. In oppoſition to al th 


here was a juſtice to be done, and a ſervice to 


truth, towards the ſaving a man's life: And the 
queſtion. was very hard to be determined. Headvi 


Hed with all his friends, end with my ſelf in pr. 


ticular. The much greater number were of op 
nion that he ought to be ſilent. I faid, my om 


behaviour in Staleys affair ſhewed what I would 


do if I was in chat caſe: But his circumſtance 
were very different: So I concurred with the reli 


às to him. He had an otherload on him: He had vm 


a book with very ſincere intentions, but upon a ven 
tender 1 adiſcrimination ſhould 
be made between the the regular Prieſts that werein 
ad and under directions from Rome, and 


the ſecular Prieſts that would renounce the Pope's 


depoſing power and his infallibility. He thought 
this would raiſe heats among themſelves , and dia 
cenſures from Rome on the ſeculars, which in cot 
cluſion might have very good effects. This wi 


very plauſibly writ, and deſigned with great fince 


rity: But angry men ſaid, all this was intended 
only to take off ſo much from the apprehenfots 
that the Nation had of Popery, and to give! 


milder idea of a great body among them: And a 
r r Tos -<&. ++ BON 


ſoon as 
jovi 

tont 
ts till 
would 1 


ſoon s it had that effect, it was probable that all 
put on that diſguiſe . and to take thoſe diſcriminating 
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the mifſionaries-would have leave” given them to 


teſts till they had once pre vailed: And then they 
would 'throw them _ e moſt —_— 

man againſt popery that I ever knew, and_the 
man of the moſt entire ſincerity, was ſo heavily 
cenſured at this time, that it was not'thought fit, 
nor indeed ſafe for him to declare what he 
knew: concerning Turber dil. 
THE trial was very auguſt: The Earl of 
Nottingham was the Lord High Steward : It 
continued five days. On the firſt day the Commons 
brought only general evidence to prove the plot: 
Snith (wore ſorne things that had been faid to 
him at Rome of killing the King: An Irisbþ Prieſt 
that had been long in Spas confirmed many 
particulars in Oates's narrative: Then the witnefles 
depoſed all that related to the plot in general. To 
al this Lord Szafford ſaid little, as not being much 
concerned — it: 18 3 he A. 
always againſt the Pope's power of depoſing | 
ces, Heal obſerved 3 — difference 1 — 
the gunpowder: plot and that which was now on 
foot: That in the former all the chief conſpirators 
died confeſſing the fact; but that now all died 
with the ſolemneſt proteſtations of their innocence. 
On the ſecond: day the evidence againſt himſelf 
was brought : e urged againſt Oazes that he ſwore 
be had gone in among them on deſign to betray -- 
them: So that he had been ſor ſome years taking 
oaths and receiving ſacraments in ſo treacherous a 
manner , that no. credit could be given to a man 
that was ſo. black by his own confeſſion. On the 
third day, he brought his evidence to diſcredit the 
fitneſſes: His ſervant ſwore, that while he was 
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 Dogdale never Was in hi 
oor ny and that 'was-on the accum 


2 . 
Gid they never knew him 
: And: he himſelf affirmed, he 


par 
defence was, that he wade it out unanſwerabh; | 
| s On one ofthe 


wh ck 
fully proved 
2 on not far from the i 
Bath. On the fourth day proofs were broughtto 


tit that Dugdale had ſerved the Lord 4fton 


years ſince he began to make diſcoveries: And in 
il that time they had Hot found any one particular 
o blemiſh him with; tho” no doubt they had 
wken pains to examine into his life. His. publiſhing 
the news Of Godfrey's death was well made out 
do two perſons in the company had not minded 
i: Many proots were brought that he was often 
n Lord S:afard's company, of which many more 
afidavits were made after that Lord's death. Two 
women that were ftill Papifts ſwore, that upon 
the : of the plot he ſearched into many 
rapers and burnt them: He gave many of theſe 
to one of the women to fling in the fire; but 
fading a book of accounts he laid that alide , 
lying, chere is no treaſon here, which impor- 
ted that he _ thought the others were trea- 
ſanable. ” He 1 oy 2 of 8 
ht againſt him was ſo infamous in reſpects, 
an Seaford himſelf was convinced of it. He 
ad, he had only preſſed a man, who now 
8 him, to diſcover all he knew: 
e laid, at ſuch a diſtance of time he might 
ue as to time or a day; but could not be 
niltaken as tc the things themſelves. Turbervill 
decribed both the ſtreet and the room in Paris in 
wich he faw Lord Stafford. He found a witnels 
lat {aw him at Dieppe, to whom be complained, 
that 8 Lord for whom he looked had failed him: 
And upon that he ſaid he was no good ſtaffro lean 
% by which, tho he did not name the Lord, 
& believed he meant Lord Srafford. Dugdal and 


ght o e both confeſſed they had denied long that he 
mace Be any! thing of the plot, which was the « 3 


— 


= 


nd with great reputation. It was now two full 


1680. 


/ . 


_ objeCtion againſt him was not to be anſwered, 


his kinſmen, condemned him: Lord Arundil, 


? . win. | : ' 
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of the reſolution they had taken, to which they 

adhered long, of diſcovering nothing: It was al be 
proved that Lord Stafford was often lame, which Wl ge 
Turbervilh took for the gout. . On the fifth diy 
Lord Stafford. reſumed all his evidence, and urged 
every particular very ſtrongly. Jones in the name 
of the Commons did on the other hand reſume 
the evidence. againſt him with great force. He 
ſaid indeed nothing for ſupporting Oates; for the 


He made it very clear that Dugdale and Turbervil 
Were two good witneſſes, and were not at al 
diſcredited by any thing that was brought againſt 
them. When it came to the giving of judgment, 
above fifty. ofthe Peers gave it againſt Lord Szafirl, 
& above thirty acquitted him: Four ofthe Howard, 


afterwards Duke of Norfolk, tho in enmity with 


te 

him, did acquit him. Duke Lauderdale condemn- Hee 
ed him: And fo did both the Earls of Nortingban miad 
and Angleſey. Lord Halifax acquitted him. Lord WM diſco 
. Nottingham when he gave judgment delivered it BY rrote 
with one of the beſt ſpeeches he had ever made. tion 
But he committed one great indecency in it: Fot be ad 
he ſaid, who can doubt any longer that Low Bl that 
was burnt by Papiſts? tho there was not one Bi yer k. 
word in the whole trial relating to that matter. BY 'forojy 
Lord Stafford behaved himſelf during the whole Bi life, 
time, and at the receiving his ſentence » win i him | 
much more. conſtancy than was expected fron WW would 
_—_ the py 


ne tent for WITHIN two days after he ſent a meſſy: 
to the Lords, defiring that the Biſhop of Low only j 
and I might be appointed to come to him. Well to pre 
waited on him: His deſigu ſeemed to be wy the K 


me, & em 


ployed me 


to do him 
let vice. 


the Church of 
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poſſeſs us with ati' opinion of his innocence of which 
'he made very ſolemn proteſtations. He heard us 


ſpeak of the ng in difference between us and 

of Rem with great temper and attention. 
At parting he de ſired me to come back to him 
next day; för he h 
with me. When came to him, he repeated the 
ptoteſtations of his innocence; and faid, he was 
confident the villany of the witneſſes would ſoon 
appear : He did not doubt J ſhould fee it in leſs 
than a year. I preſſed him in ſeveral points of 
Religion; and urged ſeveral things, which he ſaid 
he had never heard before: He ſaid, thoſe things 


on another occaſion” would have made ſome , 


impreſſion upon him; but he had now little time, 


therefore he would looſe none in controverſy: So 


| let that diſcourſe fall. I talked to him of thoſe 
preparations for death in which all Chriſtians agree: 
He entertained them very ſeriouſly. He had agreat 
miad to live,” if it was poſlible. He ſaid, he could 
diſcover nothing with relation to the King's life, 
proteſting that there was not ſo much as an intima- 
tion about it that had ever paſt among them. But 
he added, that he could diſcover many other things, 
that were more material than any thing that was 
yet known, and for which the Duke would never 


forgive him: And of theſe if that might fave his 


life, he would make a full diſcovery. I ſtopt 
him when he was going on to particulars; for 1 
would not be a confident in any thing in which 
the publick ſafety was concerned: He knew beſt 
the importance of thoſe ſecrets; and fo he couid 


only judge, whether it would be of that value as 


to prevail with the two Houſes to interpoſe with 


the King for his pardon. 1 to think it 
; | D 


would 


a mind to be more particular 


i 
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1680. would be of great uſe, chiefly. to ſupport whi 


they were then driving on with relation to thy 
Duke: He deſired me to; ſpeak. to Lord Eſer, 
Lord Ruſſel, and Sir Wilkam. Jones. I brough 
him their anſwer the next day Which Was, that 
if he did - diſcover all he knew concerning the 
Papiſt's deſigns, and more particularly concerning 
the Duke, they would endeavour that it ſhould 
not be inſiſted on, that he muſt confeſs thoſe par- 
ticulars for which he was judged... He asked me, 
what if he ſhould name ſome who had now great 
credit, but had once engaged to ſerve their deſigns 
aid, nothing could be more acceptable tha 
the. diſcovering ſuch diſguiſed Papiſts , or fall 
Proteſtants : Yet upon this I charged him ſolemn) 
not to think of redeeming his own life by accuſing 
any other falfly , but to tell the truth, and all the 
truth, as far as the common ſafety was concemel 

in it. As we were diſcourſing of theſe matters, 
the Earl of Carkle came in: In his hearing, by 
Lord Stafford's leave, I went over all that hal 
Paſſed between us, and did again ſolemnly adj: 
him to ſay nothing but the truth. Upon this he 
deſired the Earl of Carlile to carry a meſſage from 


him to the Houſe of Lords, that whenſoever they: 


would fend for him he would diſcover all that he 
knew: Upon that he was immediately ſent fot 
And he began wirh a long relation of their fil 
conſultations, after the Reſtoration , about fi 
methods ot bringing in their Religion, which the 
all agreed could only be brought about by 1 
wier en. He told them of the Earl of Briſal 
project; and went on to tell who had undertaken 
to procure the toleration for them: And then it 
named the Earl of Shaftsbury, When he named 


him 


natters, 
ing D by 
hat had 
y ache 
this he 
ge from 
yer the) 
that he 

ent fot 
1eir fil 
out the 
ich the 
ut by 1 
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dertaken 
then be 
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him he was ordered to withdraw: And the Lords 168 0 
would hear no more from him. It was allo given 
out; that in this I was a tool, of Lord Ha fax s 

to bring him thither to blaſt Lord Shafzsbury. He 

was ſent back to the Tower: And then he compoſed 

himſelf in the beſt way he could to ſuffer, which 

he did with a conſtant and undiſturbed mind. He His execu- 
ſupped and ſlept well the night before his execution, o. 

and died without any ſhew of fear or diſorder. | 
He denied all that the witneſſes had ſworn againſt | 
him. And this was the end of the plot. 7 was | [| 
very unjuſtly cenſured on both hands. The Earl 4 
of Shaftsbary railed ſo at me that I went no more 

near him. And the Duke was made believe. that 

| tad perſuaded Lord Stafford to charge him, and 

to diſcover all he knew againſt him: Which was 

the beginning of the implacable hatred he ſhewed 

on many occaſionsagainſt me, Thus the innocenteſt 

and beſt meant parts of a man's life may be 

miſunderſtood, and highly cenſured. - Soi 


THE Houſe of Commons had another buſineſs 168 1. 
before them in this ſeſſion: There was a ſevere Motions in 
at paſt in the end of Queen Elxabeth's reign . favour of 
when ſhe was highly provoked with the ſeditious e Non- 


contor- 


behaviour of the Puritans, by which thoſe wbo mitts. 


did not conform to the Church were required to 
abjure the Kingdom under the pain of death: And 
tor ſome degrees of Non-contormity they were 
adjudged to die, without the fayour of baniſhment. 
both Houſes paſt a bill for repedling this act: It 


Went indeed heavily in the Houſe of Lords; for 
many of tit Biſhops , tho they were not for 
putting that law in execution, which had never 
been done but in r yet they 
7; 2 


thought, _ 


168 T. 
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thought the terror of it was of ſome uſe, and tha 


the Crown, by the King's particular order, with- 5 
drew the bill. The King had no mind openly o 


they were ſo near the carrying all before them, 


the acrament once a year, were within the lette 
of the law. The other vote was, that it wasthe 


; ö \ S's | ; a 5 ng 
| themſelves by the — that they now r go 4 ple 


Fn oy 


the repealing it might make the party more inſolent. 
On the day of the 8 wa the bill ought to 
have been offered to the King, but the Clerk of 


deny it: But he had leſs mind to pals it. So this 
indiſcreet method was taken, which was a high T 
offence in the Clerk of the Crown. There ws i 
a bill of comprenhenſion offered by the epiſcopi T 25 
in the Houſe of Commons, by which the ci 
resbyterians would have been taken into the : " 
Church. But to the amazement ot all people thei Ck 
party in the Houſe did not ſeem concerned to 
romote it : On the contrary they neglected it. Ter 
his increaſed the jealouſy, as if they had hopel A 


that they deſpiſed a comprenhenſion: There ww 
no great progreſs made in this bill. But in the 
morning before they were prorogued two vote 
were carried in the Houſe of a very extraordinay 
nature: The one was, that the laws made againl 
recuſants ought not to be executed againſt any bit 
thoſe of the Church of Rowe. That was indeed 
the primary intention of the law: Vet all perſon 
who came not to Church, and did not receive 


opinion of that Houſe, that the laws again Sew 
Diddenters ought not to be executed. This mil 
thought a great invaſion'of the Legiſlature , when = 
one Houſe pretended to ſuſpend the execution of arg us 
laws: Which was to act like dictators in the State; he 4 


for they meant that Courts and Juries ſhould goven 


Was the 

again 
This ws 
>, When 
-ution of 
ne State 
d govell 
gave 
Which 
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Which, inſtead of being a kindneſs to the 
conformiſts, raiſed a new ſtorm againſt them over 
all the Nation. When the King ſaw no hope of 
prevailing with the Commons on any other terms, 
but his granting the Excluſion ,- he reſolved to 
prorogue the Parliament. And it was diſſolved 
in a few days after, in January eighty one. 


16$1, 


THE King reſolved to try a Parliament once The path f. 


more: But apprehending that they were encouraged, ment was 
if not inflamed by the city of London, he ſummoned diiolved. 


the next Parliatnent to meet at Oxford. It was ſaid, 
men were now very bold about London, by their 
confidence in the Juries that the Sheriffs took care 
to return. Several printers were indited for ſcan- 
duous libels that they had printed: But the Grand 
Juries returned an Ignoramus upon the bills againſt 
tem; on this pretence, that the law only 
condemned the printing ſuch libels maliciouſly and 
kditiouſly , and that it did not appear that the 
Printers had any ill intentions in what they did ; 
whereas, if it was found that they printed ſuch 
bels, the conſtruction of law made that to be 
malicious and ſeditious. The elections over England 
for the new Parliament went generally forthe ſame 


perſons. that had ſerved in the former Parliament 


And in many places it was gives as an inſtruction 
d the members to ſtick to the bill of Excluſion. 
THE King was now very uneaſy : He ſaw he 
ws deſpiſed all Europe over, as a Prince that had 
nather treaſure nor power: So one attempe more 
oh to ng made, which was to be managed 

chiefly 
the commiſſion of -the Admiralty. I had once in 
a long diſcourſe with him- argued againſt the 
apedients, becauſe they did really reduse us to 
| Ddd 3 the 


Littleton, who was now brought into 


— 
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better way was, that there ſhould be a Protector 

declared, with whom the regal power ſhould he 

Anew logged; and that the Prince of Orange ſhould be 
expedj-nr the perſon. He approved the notion: But thought 
of a Prince that the title Protector was odious, ſince Crom. 


1 St had aſmed it, and tat therefore Regent woul 


f de better: We drefled up a ſcheme of this for 
=_ -/ near two hours: And F dreatmt no more of i. 
| | But ſome days after he told me the notion took 
with {me , and that both Lord Halifax & Seymur 
liked it: But he wondered to find Lord Sanderland 
did not go into it. He told me after the Parliament 
Vas diſſolved, but in great ſecrecy, that the King 
himſelf” liked it. Lord Nottingham talked in 
general and odd ſtrain about it. He -gave it out, 


which was beyond any thing that the Parliament 
could have the confidence to ask. Littleton prefied 
me to do what I could to promote it; and faid, 
that as I was the firſt that had ſuggeſted it, ſol 
ſhould have the honour of it, it it proyed ſo 


I argued upon it with Jones: But I found the) 
had laid it down for a maxim, to hearken to 
nothing but the Excluſion. All the Duke of 
Mormouth's party looked on this as that which 
muſt put an end to all his hopes. Others thought, 
in point of honour they muſt go on as they bad 
done hitherto: Jones ftood upon 2 point of law - 
of the unſeparableneſs of the prerogative from the 
perſon of the King. He ſaid, an infant or 2 
hunatick was in a real incapacity of ſtruggling with 
bis guardians; but that if it was not ſo, the law 
that conſtituted their guardians would be * no 


* 


1681. the ſtate of a Commonwealth. I thought a wich 


that the King was reſolved to offer one expedient, 


ſucceſsful as to procure the quieting of the ation. 
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doe. He faid; if the Duke came to be King, 1631. 
nuch Wl the prerogative would by that veſt in him; and 
eddor the Prince Regent and he muſt either ſtrike up a 
Id be bargain 5 or it muſt end in a civil war, in which 
id be he believed the force of law would give the King 
ght the better of it. It was not to be denied but that 
noi dere was ſome danger in this: But in the ill 
od crcumſtances in which we were no remedies 
is for I could be - propoſed that were without: great 
of it. Wi inconveniences, and that were not liable to much 
took Wi anger. In the mean while both ſides were taking 
111017 al the pains they could to fortify their party: And 
aa I i was very; vible; hat the fide which was for 
ment the Excluſion was like to be the ; 
King A few days before the King went to Oxford Fittharris = 
in 2 riuzbarris, an Iriab Papiſt, was taken up for v- taken. 4 
out, . faming a . — and treaſonable libel againſt = | — == 
dient, Bi the King and his whole Family. He had met with | 3 1 
one Everard, who pretended to make diſcoveries, 0 RH 
ind as was thought had mixed a great deal of 
falſehood with ſome truth: But he held himſelf in 
 geteral terms, and did not deſcend to ſo many 
particulars as the wimefles had done. Fitzharvris 
d he had been acquainted in France: So on that 
confidence: wed him his libel :- And he made 
in appointment to, come to Everard's chamber, 
who thought he i to trepann him, and ſo 
had placed witneſſes to overhear all that paſt. 
Hitxharris left the libel with him, all writ in his 
own hand: Emverard went with the paper and 
with his witneſſes and informed againſt F:izharris, 
who upon that was committed. But ſeeing the 
„n 2roof againſt bir was like to be full, he faid , 
Au a: Sony — 2 and only copied 
he had no fort of proof to rt 
of 0 Ddd 4 * 
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many other particulars which need not be mentioned; 


him a ſecond time to examine him farther: He 


to him. So Clayton and Treby went to him: And 


he had made to the Secretaries: So that there wa 


*arlia- 


of 
4 


Eing opened it with ſevere reflections on the 
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this. Cornich the Sheriff going to ſee him, ho 
detired he would bring bim a ſuſtice of Peace; 
for he could mike n great diſcovery of the plot, 
tar beyond all that was yet known. Cornisb in 
the ſimpiicity of his heart went and acquainted 
the King with this: For which he was much 
—_— for it was = „ by np te means that 
diſcovery might have been ſtopt: But his goi 

firſt wich it 2 the Court — cent 
great happineſs both to himſelf and to many others, 
The Secretaries and ſome privy Counſellors were 
upon that ſent to examine Fitzharris; to whom 
he gave a long relation of a practice to kill the 
King, in which the Duke was concerned, with 


for it was all a fiction. The Secretaires came to 


boldiy ſtood to all he had ſaid: And he 'defired: 
that ſome juſtices of the City might be brought 


he made the ſame pretended-difcovery to them 
over again; and inſinuated, that he was glad it 
was now in ſafe hands that would not ſtifle i 
The King was highly offended with this, ſince 
it plainly ſhewed a diſtruſt of his miniſters: And 
ſo Hitaburris was removed to the Tower; Which 
the. Court reſolved to tnake the priſon for al 
offendets, till there ſhould be Sheriffs choſen more 
at the King's devotion. Let the depoſition made 
to Clayton and Treby was in all points the ſame that 


no colour for the pretence after ward put on th, 
as if they had practiſed on hin. 
IHE. Parliament met 'at-Oxford in March: The 


pro 


F King c H A R LES II. r 86 
roceadings of. the former Parliament. He {aid | 


be was reſolved to maintain the renden of the 


Crown. in the right line: But for 
peoples fears he was will to put 1 
onof the government into e $ hands. This 
was explained by Erzley and Littleton to be meant 
of 2 Prince Regent with whom the regal. 
ropative ſhould be lodged during the Duke's life. 
ones and Littleton m the debate on the, 
grounds formerly. mentioned: But in the end the 
propolition, was ec and they reſolved to go. 
an to the bill of Excluſion; to the great joy of. 
= Duke's party, who declared themſelves . 
this than againſt the Excluſion it ſelf. 
mmons re{olved- likewiſe. to take the . 
ment of Fitzbarris's affair out of the hands of the 
Court : So they carried to the Lords bar an 
impeachment againſt him , which was rejected by 
the Lords i 2, pretence with, which Lord 
Nottingham furniſhed them. It was this: Edward 
the third had got ſome Commoners to be con- 
demned by The Lords; of which when the Houſe 
of Commons, complained an order was made, 
that no ſuch thing ſhould be done for the future. 
Now that related only to proceedings at the 
King's ſuit: But it could not be meant, that an 
impeachment from the Commons did not lie 
àgainſt a Commoner. judges, Secretaries of State, 
— the Lord Keeper were often Commoners. So 
if this was good law, here was a certain method 


offered to the Court, to be troubled no more 
with impeachmeets; by employing only Commo- 
ners. In ſhort, the Peers ſaw the deſign of this 
impeachment, and were reſolved not to receive 
tt: 21 ſo made uſe of this coleur to reject it. 
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U won that the CDmmons paſt a vote; that juſtice 
was denied them by the Lords: And they alſo 
voted, that all hole who conciirred in any fort in 
by ng Fitzharris in any other Court were betrayers 
the liberties of their Country. By theſe ſteps 
* ch they had On made the King faw what 
be expected trom them: 80 very ſuddenly, 

not very decently, he came to the Houle of 
Lords, the Crown being carried between his 
feet in a ſedan: And he put on his robes in haſte, 


without any previous notice, and called up the 


Commons ,” and diſſolved the Fenner ; and 
went with ſuch haftr to Windſor ; that it looked as 
if he was afraid of the crouds that; this meeting 
had brought to Oxford © 

Ki DIATELY upon this the Okt took 
a'new p py; and things went in another channel: 
Ot whi tiers vext to give as impartial an account, 
as I have hi ven of the plot, and of all 
that related to it. At r this time the diſtinguiſhing 
names of Yhig and Tory came to be the denomins- 


| tions of the | patties.” bave Fiven a a full accountef, 


to warn poſterity from falling into the like exceſles, 
and to make it appear how mad and fatal a thing 
it is to run violently into a torrent, and in a hear 
io do thoſe” things which may give à general 
diſguſt , and to ſer precedents to others, "ks 


times turn, to juſtify their exceſſes, by ſaying they 


do only follow. the ſteps of rhoſe who went EY 
them. The ſhedding ſo much blood upon ſuch 
doubtful evidence was like to have proved fatal to 
him who drove all theſethings on: withthegreateſt 
fury: I mean the Earl of Shaftsbury himſelf, And 


the * change that appeared over the Naa 


ed CHARLES II. 57 


— 


* 7 2 
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vi relation to the Duke, from ſuch an eager 69x: 


proſecution of the Excluſion to an indecent court- 
15 and magnifying him, not without a viſible 


l coldnels towards the King in compariſon of him, 
little men could” build on popular 
heats , Which baye their ebbings and flowings , 


ſhewed how 


nd their hot and cold fits, almoſt as certainly as 


{eas or fevers have. When ſuch changes happen, 
thoſe who have been as to the main with the. fide 


that is run down will be charged with all the 
errors of 27 fide, how much ſoever they may 
have, oppoſed them. I who had been always it 
ditruſt of the witneſſes, and diflatisfied with the 
yhole method of proceedings, yet came to be 
fallen on not only. in fon mph: 
avg ip 15 1 8 s if had been an incendiary , , 


againſt the Court, and in 


wot 15 Mr the Duke So upon this I went 

nto a cloſer retirement: And to . my mind 
from 152 after news and affairs, I ſet my y m 
ſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and . 1 


diverted my ſelf Wich. many proceſſes in Chymiſtry⸗ 


And I hope I went into the beſt exerciſes, from OY 


which I had been much diverted by the buſtling 
of a great town. in ſo hot a, time. I had been 

much truſted by both fides : And that is a very 
dangerous ſtate; for a man may come upon that 


to be hated 7 55 ſuſpected by both. T withdrew + 


much from all converſation: " Only I lived ſtill in a 


particular confidence with the Lords Eſer and 
Kuſſel. 


THE. King ſet out a declaration for crifing The King's 
his people. He reckoned up in it all the hird things declaration 


that had been done by the three laſt Parliaments; 
and ſet * unduriful behayiour to himſelf in 


"—_ 


1681. 


Addteſſis 


so the Rin 
from all 


patts of 


England. 
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many inſtances: "Yer in conclufidn he aflured hi 
good ſubjects, that nothing ſhould ever alter his 
affection to the Proteſtant Religion as eſtabliſhed 
by law, nor his love ro Parliaments: For he would 
have ſtill freq t Parliaments: When this 
in Council, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury moped, 
that an order thous be added to it, requiring the 
Clergy to publiſh it in all the Churches of England 
is was locked on as a moſt perniciousprecedent, 
by which the Clergy were made the ralds to 
133 the King 8. declaratiohs', which - in ſome 
ſtances mi pit Bb be not only indecent but 
mie dee An anſwer Was wfir to the Kings 
_ declaration with great ſpirit and true judgment. l 
was at firſt: penned b Fido: But a new draught 
Was made by Somers, an cdnecded by Jones 
ſpitit ot chat ſide was now ſpent: So 1 this, 
to the beſt writ paper in all that time, yet hid 
no great effect. The ee raiſed c over Ela 
5 a humour of making addreſſes to the Kg. wi 
were in anſwer to it. The Grand Juries and the 
bench of Juſtices. in the Counties, the Cities and 


ag -V 


6 the franchiſes and STO tions, 1 0 


; 508 the greater number; „and the DEL + Sie 
were thoſe. who declared they would adhere to 


the unalterable ſucceſſion of the Crown in the 


enn 


lineal and legal deſcent, and condemned the bil 
of Excluſion. Others went higher, and arraigned 
.the late Parliaments as guilty o mm 


Some 


ion 

ed his 
er his 
dliſhed 
Would 
is pal 
wyed, 
18 the 
gan 
edent, 
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Some reflected ſeverely on the Non- conformiſts; 
and thanked the King for his not repealing that 
a& of the thirty fifth of Queen E/zabeth, which 
they prayed, might be put in execution. Some 


of the addrefles were very high pahegyricks, in 
which the King's perſon and government were 
much magnified. Many of thoſe who brought 


theſe up were knighted upon it: And all were well 
treated at Court. Many zealous healths were drunk 


_ 168$r. 
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among. them: And in their cups the old yalour _ 


und the aer of the Cavaliers ſeemed to be 
| revived. N The 


Miniſters ſaw thro? this, and that 
it was an empty noiſe, and à falſe ſhew. But it 
was thought neceilary then to encourage it. Tho” 


Lord Halfax could not reſtrain himſelf from 


ſhewing. his contempt of it, in a ſaying that was 


much repeated : He ſaid, the petitioners for a 


Parliament ſpit in the King's face, but the addreflers 
ſpit. in bis mouth. As the country ſent up ad- 
eſſes, ſo the town ſent down pamphlets of all 


forts, to poſſeſs the Nation much againſt the late 


Parlament. And the Clergy ſtruck up to a higher 
note, with ſuch zeal for the Duke's ſucceſſion , 
3 if a Popiſh King had been a ſpecial bleſſing from 
heaven, to be much longed for by.a Proteſtant 
Church. They likewiſe gave themſelves ſuch a 
looſe againſt Non-conformiſts, as if nothing was 
o formidable as that party: So that in all their 
ſermons Popery was quite forgot, and the force 


ol their zeal was turned almoſt wholly againſt the 


Diſſenters; who were now by order from the 


Court to be, proceeded apainſt according to law. 
There was alſo a great change made in the com- 


miſſions. all Eugland over: None were left either 


on the Bench, or in the Militia, that did not with 
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in the Goſpel, where the carcaſe is the Eagles til 
Le gathered together : The (cent of pieferment wil 


Fitzhar- 
ris's trial, 


| Tpent all he he. 1 
Was caſt into a jayl, where he lay many years: 
But he followed his ſtudies fo cloſe in the il, 
- that he became one of the ableſt men of his pro- 


? 
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Zeal go into the humour of the C 
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ok the Clergy as would not engage in that fury 


and as ſecret favourers of the Diſſenters. The 
One obſerved fight, that, according to the proverb 


draw aſpiring men aſter it. 


1 £ 


 PFITZHARRIS'S trial came on in Eafter Tem: 


_ Scroggs was turned out, and Pemberton was mate 
Chief Juſtice. His riſe was ſo particular, thut it 
i worth the being remembred. In his youth he 
mixed with ſuch. lewd company that he quick) 
he had; and ran fo deep in debt that he 


feſſion. He was not wholly for the Court: He 


had been a Judge before, and was turned out by 
. Scroggs's means: And now he was raiſed apa 
and was afterwards made Chief J uſtice of the 
other Bench: But not being compliant enough , 


- 
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* 
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E in Parliament : But ſince the Lords 
had t 


9 
in | 


he was turned out a ſecond time, when the Cour: 


. _ , would be ſerved by none but by menofathorough 
 _ , paced oblequiouſnels. Firzbarris pleaded the im. 


brown that out it was over-ruled. He pretend- 


ed he could diſcover the ſecret of Godfrey's murder. 
Hie ſaid, he heard the Earl of Danby fay at indo, 


that it muſt be done. But when the Judge told 


the Grand Jury, that what was ſaid at 1/ſor did 
not lie before them ,.. Fitzbarris immediately (aid, 
he had heard him fay the fame thing at#hitehal: 
This was very groſs: Yet upon © 


* 
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| fuch MY evidence they found che bill agairiſt.he Lord Dar- 1681. 4 


t fury Ml &y. And when they were reproached with it, they 

urch, aid a dubious evidence was a ſufficient! ground for 

The Grand Jury: Vet another doctrine was ſet up 

reat : by the ſame ſart of men within a fevã months. 

over PLUNKET, the Popiſh Primate of Armagh , Planet: 
es 4oill was at this time brought to his trial Some lewd 2 f 
t vi nb Prieſts, and others of that Nation, hearing condeinned 
hat England Was at that time diſpoſed to hearken and exe - 
erm: to good ſwearers, thought themſelves well quali- ted. 
made fed tor the employment: So they came ovef. to 
hat t ſwear, that there Was a great plot in Ireland, 

th he to bring over a French army, and to maſſacre all 

ickly the English. The witneſſes were brutal and profligate 

at he men: Vet the Earl of SHaftsbury cheriſhed them 

ears: much: They were examined by the Parliament 

jay!» u Weſtminſter: And what they ſaid was believed. 

s pro- Upon that encouragement it was reckoned that 

: He we ſhould have witneſſes come over in whole 

ut by companies. Lord Eſſex told me, that this Pluntet 

gain, vas a wiſe and ſober man, who was always in 

of the Bil a different intereſt from the two Talbots; the one 

weh , of theſe being the titular Archhiſhop of Dablin, 
Cour: and the other | raiſed afterwards. o be Duke of 

rough Wl Trconnell. Theſe were medling ard factiour men; 

e im- Wl whereas Plun er was for their livii. q quicily , and 


Lord WI in due ſubmiflion to the government, without 


tend · engaging into intrigues of State. Some of theſe 
urden WH Prieſts had been cenſured by him for their lewdneſs 
d/o: And they drew others to ſwear as they directed 

e told them. They had appeared the winter before upon 
or did 4 bill offered to the Grand jury: But as the foreman 
(aid, of the Jury, who was a zealous Proteſtant, told 
chall. ne, they contradicted one another om » 


A 
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that they wbuld not find the bil. But now thi 
Aid their ſtory better rogether; and ſwore againk 


Fluntet; that he had got à great bank of money 
to be prepmed, and that he had an army liſted, 
and was in a correſpondence with France to bring 
over a fleet from thence. He had nothing to fy 


in his on defence, but to deny all: So he wy 
-....,... condemned; and ſuffered very decently, expreſſing 

2: 1+ himſelf in many | 
Hie died: 


jculars as became a Biſhop, 
f enying every thing that had been ſwon 
. FITZHARRIS''was tried next: And the 4, 
Was ſo full that he was caſt. He moved in 


that I might be ordered to come to him, upon 


what reaſon I could never imagine: A rule ws 
made that I might ſpeak to him in the preſence 
the Lieutenant of the Tower. I went to him, 
and preſſed him vehemently to tell the truth, and 


not to deceive himſelf with falſe hopes. I charge 
bim with the improbabilities of his diſcovery; & 


_ - kid: home to him the tin of 


perjury , chiefly in 


matters of blood, ſo fully, that the Lieutenant ot 


. the Tower made a very juſt report of it to the 


King, as the King himſelf told me after wurd 


When he ſaw there was no hope, he ſaid the 
Lord Howard was the author of the libel. Howars 
vas fo ill thought ot, that, it being known thut 
- there- was à familiarity between Fitzharris and 
him, it was appr. ed from the beginning thut 
he was concerned in it. I had ſeen him in Lon 


Houarats company, and had told him how indecent 


it was to have ſuch a man about him : He ſaid be 


was in want, and was as honeſt as his Religion 


would ſuffer him to be. I found out afterward, 
hat 


that he was a ſpy of the Lady Portſmourh's: And 
x | | t 


0 


that he 
Lord 
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s he 
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near. 
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of King CHARLES II. 877 
hat he had carried Lord Howard to her: And, as 
Lord Howard himſelf told me, ſhe brought the 


King to talk with him twice orthrice. The Kings 


s he aid, entred into a particular ſcheme with 
him of the new frame of his Miniſtry in caſe of 
an agreement, which ſeemed to him to be very 
near. As ſoon as I ſaw the libel I was ſatisfied that 


Lord Howard was not concerned in it: It was 


ſo ill drawn, & ſo little diſguiſed in the treaſonable 
pat, that none but a man of the loweſt, form 


could be capable of making it. The report of Lord 


Howard's being charged with this was over the 


whole Town a day before any warrant was ſent 


out againſt him; which made it appear, that the 
Court had a mind to give him time to go out of 
the way. He came to me, and ſolemnly vowed 
he was not at all concerned in that matter: Sol 
advited him not to ſtir from home. He was 
committed that night. I had no liking tothe man's 
temper: Yer he in{inuared himfelt ſo into me, that 
without being rude to him it was not poſlible to 
avoid him. He was a man of a pleaſant conver- 
ſation ; But he railed ſo indecently both at the 
King and the Clergy, that I was very uneaſy in 
his company : Yet now , during his impriſonment, 
Idid him all the ſervice I could. But Alzernoor 
Siazey took his concerns and his family ſo to heart, 
and managed every thing relating to him with thar 
wal, and that care, that none but a monſter of 


ingratitude could have made him the return that 


he did afterwards. When the bill againſt Lord 
Heward was brought to the Grand jury, Ftzbarriss 
wife and maid were the two witneſſes againſt him: 


but they did fo evidently forſwear themſelves, that 


the Attorney General 3 1 it. Lord Howard 
| ee 


lay 


1681. 
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lay in the Tower till the Michaelmas term; and 
came out by the Habeas Corpus. I went no more 
to Fitzbarris; But Hawkins. the Miniſter of the 
Tower took him into his management; and 
preva led with him not only to deny all his former WM 
diſcovery , but to lay it on Clayton, Treby, and | 

the Sheriffs, as a ſubornation of theirs; tho it was 
evident that was impoſſible to be true. Yet at 
the ſame time he writ letters to his wife, who 
was not then admitted to him, which I ſaw and 
read, in which he told her, how he was practiſed 
upon with the hopes of life. He charged her to 
ſwear falſly againſt none. One of theſe was writ 
that very morning in which he ſuffered: And yet 
before he was led out he ſigned a new paper 
containing the former charge of ſubornation, and 
put it in Hawkins hands. And at Tyburn hereferred 
all he had to ſay to that paper, which was imme- 
diately publiſhed: But the falſehood of it was ſo very 
notorious, that it ſhewed what a ſort of man 
Hawkins was. Yet he was ſoon after rewarded 
fror this with the Deanry of Chicheſter; But when 
the Court heard what letters Firzharris had writ 
to his wife, they were confounded : And all further 
diſcourſe about him was ſtifled. But the Cour 
practiſed on her by the promiſe ot a penſion ſo 
far , that ſhe delivered up her husband's letters to 
them. But ſo many had ſeen them before that, 
that this baſe practice turned much tothereproach 
of all their proceedings. 1 
S0 after this Dugdale, Turbervill, Smith, 
& the Irish witneſſes came under another manage 
ment; and they diſcovered a plot laid againſt the 
King to be executed at Oxford The King was to 
be killed and the government was to bechanged 
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One Colledge, a Joyner by trade, was an active 168. 
nd hot man, and came to be known by the 
name of the Proteſtant Joyner. He was firſt ſeized 


| on: And the witneſſes ſwore many treaſonable 


ſpeeches againſt him: He was believed to have 
oft with great indecency of the King, and 
with a ſort of threatning , that they would make 
him paſs the bill of Exclufion. But a deſign to. 
{ze on the King was ſo notorious a falſehood , 
that notwithſtanding all that the witneſſes ſwore 
the Grand Jury returned 1poramus upon the bill. 


Upon this the Court cried out againſt the Juries 


now returned, that they would not do the King 
juſtice , tho* the matter of the bill was ſworn by 
witneſſes whoſe teſtimony was well believed a 
few months before: It was commonly faid, theſe 
juries would believe every thing one way, and 


| nothing the other. If they had found the bill, ſo 


that Colſedge had been tried upon it, he would 

have been certainly ſaved : But fince the witneſſes 

ſwore that he went to Oxford on that deſign, he 

ws tryable there. North went to Oxford, Colledge college 
being carried thither : And he tried him there. -rqp= 
North's behaviour in that whole matter was ſuch, — 
ut probably / if he had lived to ſee an impeaching ii. 
brlament, he might have felt the ill effects of 

t. The witneſſes ſwore ſeveral treaſonable words 

ganſt Colledge, and that his coming to Oxford was 

n order to the executing theſe: So here was an 

wer- act. Colledge was upon a negative: So he 

ud nothing to ſay for himſelf , but to ſhew how 

inte credit was due to the witneſſes. He was 
condemned, and ſuffered with great conſtancy , 

nd with appearances of devotion. He denied all 

ite treaſonable matter that had been ſworn againſt 

Eee 2 him , 
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1681. bim, or that he knew of any plot againſt the MI brov 
King. He confeſſed, that a great heat of temper IM after 
had carried him to many undutiful expreſſions of Ml nothi 
the King: But he proteſted he was in no deſign I whe! 
againſt him. And now the Court intended to ſet that: 
the witneſles to ſwear againſt all the hot pary ; 
which was plainly murder in them, who believed Ml nd : 
them falſe witneſſes, and yet made ule of thenito 
deſtroy others. One paſſage happned at Colledre's 
ttial, which quite ſunk Dugdale's credit: It was 
objected to him by Colledge, to take away his 
credit, that, 3 by his lewdneſs he bad got the 
French Pox, he to cover that gave it out that he 
was poyſoned by Papiſts: Upon which he, being 
then in Court, proteſted ſolemnly that he never 
had that diſeaſe, and ſaid, that if it could ;be 
proved by any Phyſician that he ever had it, he 
was content that all the evidence he had evergiven 
ſhould be diſcredited for ever. And he was taken 
at his word: For Lower, who was then the molt 
celebrated Phyſician in London, proved at the 
Council board that he had been under cure in his 
hands for that diſeaſe; which was made out both 
buy his bills, and by the Apothecary that ſerved 
eben them. SO he was never more heard of. 
 Shefiv THE Earl of Shaftsvury was commited next, 
Tower. and ſent to the Tower upon the evidence of the 
 TIrich witneſſes. - His papers were at the ſame time 
ſeized on and ſearched : Nothing material ws 
found among them, but adraught of an aſſociation, 
by which the King, if it had taken place, would 
have reigned only at the diſcretion of the part; 
This was neither writ, nor marked in any place 
with his hand: But, when there was a talk af 
an aſſociation, ſome had formed: this paper, and 
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bought it to him; of which he always profeſſed, 
after the matter was over , that he remembred 
nothing at all. So it is probable, as is ordinary 
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1681. 


when any great buſineſs is before the Parliament, 


that zealous men are at the doors with their ſeveral 
draughts, this was one of theſe. caſt careleſly by, 


and not thought on by him when he had ſent his 


more valuable papers out of the way. There was 
likewiſe but one witneſs that could ſwear to its 


being found there: And that was the Clerk of the 


Council, who had peruſed thoſe papers without 
marking them in the preſence of any witneſs, as 


taken among Lord Shaftsbury's papers. 3 
er ſtrange practiſing Pratices | 


THERE was all this ſummer tr 
with witneſſes to find more matter 


againſt him: upon 


Wilkinſon, a priſoner for debt that had been often ineſſes. 


with him, was dealt with to accuſe him. The 
Court had found out two ſolicitors to manage ſuch 
matters, Burton and Grabam, who were indeed 
fiter men to have ſerved in a court of inquiſition 
than in a legal government. It was known , that 
Lord Shaftsbury was apt to talk very freely, and 
without diſcretion: So the two Solicitors ſought 
out all that frequented his company; and tried 
what they could draw from them, not by 2 
barefaced ſubornation, but by telling them, they 
knew well that Lord Shaftsbury had talked ſuch 
and ſuch things, which they named, that were 


plainly treaſonable; and they required them to 


atteſt it, if they did ever hear ſuch things from 
him: And they made them gteat promiſes upon 


their telling the truth. So that they gave hints 


and made promiſes to ſuch as by ſwearing bodly 


would deſerve them, and yet kept themſelves out 
of danger of ſubornation; having witneſſes in ſome 
corner 


Eee 3 
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corner of their chambers that over heard all thei 


diſcourſe. This was their common practice, of ng 

which I had a particular account from ſome whom il c his 

they examined with relation to my ſelf, In all thi rent) 

foul dealing the King himſelf was believed to be ker; 

the chief director: And Lord Halifax was thought defille 

deep in it, tho he always expreſſed an abhorrenoe night 

pl ſuch practices to me. z 2 areful 
1 was then HIS reſentments wrought ſo violently on him, waitin 
offerd that he ſeemed to be gone off from all his former me, | 
preterment. notions. He preſſed me vehemently to accept of me; f 
preferment at Ccurt; and faid, if I would gie MI; +1, 

him leave to make promiſes in my name, he coull {MW nd: 

obtain for me any preferment I pleaſed. Bu l grew 

would enter into no engagements. I was contented il ran 

with the condition I was in, which was aboye hoke 
neceſſity, tho below envy: The maſterſhipofthe thar he 

Temple was like to fall, and I liked that betterthan Bill 4.1 

-any thing elſe. So both Lord Ros: (ag and Lord Eu o 
Clarendon moved the King in it. He promiſed | Bi je hac 
ſhould have it. Upon which Lord Halfar c- nabe: 

ried me to the King. I had reaſon to believe » Wl wrir « 

that he was highly diſpleaſed with me for what! I tis 0: 

had done a year before. Mrs. Roberts, whom be Bl Ha. 

had kept for ſome time, ſent for me when the I with a 

was a dying: I faw her often for ſome weeks not br 

and among Other things I defired ber to write2 N i141 

letter to the King, wm the ſenſe ſhe had opinior 

of her paſt life: And at her deſire I drew ſuch : would 

letter, as might be fit for her to write: But ſe f is he 

never had firength enought to write it: So upon lying 

that I reſolved to write a very plain letter to tte Amon 
King: ſet before him his paſt life, and the effech rleaſed 

it had one the Nation, with the judgments of GU ty; be 

that lay on him, which was but a imall pug contin! 
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hand; The 


rceived 
or Was 


the puniſhment that he might look for: I preſſed 1681. 
tim upon that earneſtly to change the whole courſe 

of his life. I carried this letter to Chiſſinchs onthe = 

wenty ninth of Fazzary; and told the King inthe 

letter » that I hoped the reflections on what had 

befallen his Father on the thirtieth of January 

[might move him to conſider theſe things more 

carefully. Lord Arran happhed to be then in 

mating: And he came to me next day, and told 

me, he was ſure the King had a long letter from 

me; for he held the candle to him while he read 

i. He knew at all that diſtance that it was my 

King read it twice over, and then 

threw it into the fire: And not long after Lord 

Arran took occaſion to name me: And the King 

poke of me with great ſharpneſs: So he 
that he was not pleaſed with my letter. 
tie King pleaſed with. my being ſent for by Malmot 


Earl of Rocheſter, when he died. He fancied , that 


he had told me many things, of which I might 
make an ill uſe : Yet he had read the book that I 
writ concerning him , and ſpoke well of it. In 
this Rate [ was in the King's thoughts, when Lord 
Halfax carried me to him, and introduced me 
with a very extraordinary complement, that he did 


not. bring me to the King to put me in his goc 


opinion ſo much as to put the King in m 

And added, he hoped that he 
would not only take me into his favour, but into 
tis heart. The King had a peculiar faculty of 
laying obliging things with a very good 
Among other things he ſaid, be knew that, if I 


opinion : 


grace. 


ood 


Halifax 
carried me 
to the King. 


2 


Pleaſed, I could ſerve him very conſiderably; and 


that he deſired no ſervice from me longer than he 
Church and to the Law. 
Ee e 4 


continued true to the 


Lord 
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1651. Lord Halifax upon that added, that the King 

knew he ſerved him on the ſame terms, and was 

to make his ſtops. The King and be fell into ſome 

diſcourſe bout Religion. Lord Halifax ſaid to 

the King, that he was the head of his Church : 

To which the King anſwered , that he did not 

deiire to be the head of nothing; for indeed he 

was of no Church. From that the K mg run out 

into much diſcourſe about Lord Shafzsbury, who 

was ſho'tly to be tried: He complained with 

great icorn of the imputation of ſubornation that 

was caſt on himſelf. He ſaid, he did not wonder 

that the Earl of Shaftsbury, who was ſo guilty df 

thoſe practices, ſhould faſten them on others. The 

_ diſcourſe laſted half an hour very hearty and free. 

So I was in favour again: Bur I could not hold 

it. I was told I kept ill company: The perſons 

Lord Halifax named to me were the Earl of Eſez, 

Lord Ruſſel, and Jones. But I faid, I would upon 

no conlideration give over converſing with my 
triends: So I was where I was before. 

Shafichery A bill of indictment was preſented to the Grand 

ww ac ſuit. Jury againſt Lord Shaftsbury, The Jury wa 

e compoſed of many of the chief citizens of Londrn, 

The witneſſes were examined in open Court , 

contrary to the uſua! cuſtom : The witnefles ſwore 

many incredible. things againſt him, mixed with 

other things that looked very like his extravagant 

| way of talking. The draught of the aſſociation 

was alſo brought as a proof of his treaſon, tho it 

was not laid in the indictment, and was proved 

only by one witneſs. The Jury returned Ignorams 

upon the bill. Upon this the Court did declaim 

with open mouth againſt theſe Juries; in which 

they ſaid the ſpirit of the party did appear, fince 
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vagant 
Clarion 
tho it 
proved 
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eclaim 
which 
, fince 
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to find bills or Ignoramus, as they pleaſed, without 
regarding the evidence. And upon this a new ſer 
of addreſſes went round the Kingdom, in which 
they expreſſed their abhorrence of that aſſociation 
found in Lord Shaftsbary's cabinet; and complained, 
that Juſtice was denied the King: They were ſet 
off with all the fulſom rhetorick that the penners 
could varniſh them with. It was upon this occaſion 
fid., that the Grand Jury ought to find bills even 
upon dubious evidence, much more when plain 
treaſon was ſworn; fince all they did in finding a 
bill was only to bring the perſon to his trial, and 
then the falſehood of the witneſſes was to be detect - 
ed. But in detence of theſe Ignoramus Juries it was 
kid, that by the expreſs words of their oath they 
were bound to make true preſentments of what 
ſhould appear true to them: And therefore, if they 
did not believe the evidence, they could not find 
a bill, tho {worn to. A book was writ to ſupport 
that, in which both law and reaſon were brought 
to confirm it: It paſt as writ by Lord Eſſex, tho' 
| underſtood afterwards it was writ by Somers, who 
was much eſteemed & often viſi ed by Lord Eſſex, 
and who truſted himſelf to him, and writ the beſt 


Papers that came out in that time. It is true, by 


the practice that had generally prevailed, Grand 
Juries were eaſy in finding bills upon a {1/zit and 
probable evidence. But it was made out, that 


the words of their oath ,and the reaſon of the law 
ſeemed to oblige them to make no preſentments 
but ſuch as they believed ro be true. On the other 
hand a private ill opinion of a witneſs , or the 
booking on a matter as incredible, did not ſeem to 
warrant the return of an noramus: That formed 
MAY = - to 


men even upon oath. ſhewed they were reſolved 1681. 


1683; 


as that was not laid in the bill, fo there was but 


1682: 
Turber- 
vill's death 
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to belong to the Jury of life and death. The chief 
complaint that was made in the addreſſes was 
grounded on their not finding the bill on the 


account of the draught of the aflociation : And 


this was in many reſpects very unreaſonable. For 


one witneſs to prove it; nor did the matter of the 

per riſe up to the charge of high treaſon. And 
now Dugdale and Iurbervill, who had been the 
witneſſes upon whoſe evidence Lord Stafford was 
condemned, being within a. year detected, or at 


leaft ſuſpected of this villany z I could not but 


reflect on what he ſaid to me, that he was confi- 
dent 1 ſhould ſee within a year that the witneſſes 
would be found to be Rogues. 


AS to Twhervill , what happned ſoon after | 


this will perhaps mitigate the cenſure : He was 
taken with the ſmall pox in a few daysafter Lord 
Shaftsbury's trial The ſymptoms were ſo bad, 
that the phyſician told him he had no hope of his 
recovery: Upon which he compoſed himſelf to 
die as became a Chriſtian, and ſent for Mr. Hewes 


the Curate of St. Martins, who was a very worthy 


man, and from whom I had this account of him. 
Turbervill looked on himſelf as a dead man at the 
firſt time he came to him: But his diſeaſe did no 
way affect his underſtanding or his memory. He 
ſeemed to have a real ſenſe. of another ſtate, and 


ot the account that he was to give to God for his 


be received the ſacrament, proteſted that 1 had 
N e | "1 Bm 


paſt life. Hewey charged him to examine himſelf; 
- and if he had ſworn falſly againſt any man, to 


confeſls in ſin and glorify God, tho? to his ow 
ſhame. Turbervill, both in diſcourſe and when 
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ſworn nothing but the truth. in what he depoſed 1682. 
both againſt Lord Stafford and the Earl of Shafisbury; 
and renounced the mercies of God, and the benefit 
of the death of Chriſt, if he did not ſpeak the 
plain and naked truth without any reſervation : 

And he eontinued in the ſame mind to his death. 

So here were the laſt words of dying men, againſt 

the laſt 'words of thoſe that ſuffered. To this 

may well be added, that one who died of ſickneſs. 

and under a great depreſſion in his ſpirits, was 

les able to ſtifle his conſcience, and reſiſt the im- 
preflions that it might then make on him, than a 
man who ſuffers on a ſcaffold, where the ſtrength 

of the natural ſpirits is entire, or rather exalted by 

the ſenſe of the cauſe he ſuffers for. And we know 

that confeſſion and abſolution in the Church of 
Rome give a quiet, to which we do not pretend, 
where theſe things are ſaid to be only miniſterial, 

and not authoritative. About a year before this 
Tonge had died, who firſt brought out Oates. 
They quarrelled afterwards: And Tunge came to 
have a very bad opinion of Oates, upon what 
reaſon I know not. He died with expreſſions of 

a very high devotion: And he proteſted to all who 
came to ſee him, that he knew of no ſubornation 

in all that matter, and that he was guilty of none 
hinhſelf. Theſe things put a man quite in the dark: 
And in this miſt mattters muſt be left till thegreat 
revelation of all ſecrets: And there I leave it : And 

trom the affairs of Eng/and turn to give anaccount 

of _ paſt in Scotland during this diſorder among 

us here. Fa 1 | 

THE Dake behaved himſelf upon his firſt The affairs 
going to Scotland in fo obliging a manner, that the ofScorland. 
Nobility & Gentry who had been ſo long trodden 


1682. 


Wphom they found in arms, where Cameron ont 
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on by Duke Lauderdale and his party, found x 


very ſenſible change: So that he gained much on 
them all. He continued ſtill to ſupport that ſide: 


Let things were ſo gently carried, that there was 
no cauſe of complaint. It was viſibly his intereſt 
to make that Nation ſure to him, and to give 
them ſuch an eſſay of his government, as might 
diſſipate all the hard thoughts of him with which 
the world was poſſeſſed: And he purſued this for 
ſome time wich great temper and as great ſucceſs. 
He adviſed the Biſhops to proceed moderately , & 
to take no notice of Conventicles in houſes; and 
that would put an end to thoſe in the fields. In 


matters of Juſtice he ſhewed an impartial temper, 


and encouraged all propoſitions relating to trade: 
And fo, conſidering how much that Nation was 


ſet againſt his Religion, he made a greater progrels 


ing upon them than was expected. He was 


in gain 
adviſed to 


holda Parliament therein ſummer eighty 


one, and to take the character of the King's Com- 
miſſioner upon himſelf. ' | | ov 
A ftrange ſpirit of fury had broke looſe on ſome 


of the Presbyterians, called Cargillites from one 
Cargill that had been one of the Miniſters of G/aſgow 


in the former times, and was then very little 
eonſidered, but now was much followed, to the, 
great reproach of the Nation. Theſe held that 


the King had loſt the right of the Crown by his 
breaking the Covenant, which he had ſworn a 
his Coronation: So they ſaid he was their King no 


more: And by a formal declaration they renounced 
all allegiance to him, which a party of them affixed 
ta the croſs of Dumfreis, a Town near the well 
border. The. guards fell upon a party of them, 


of 
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ol their furious teachers (from whom they were 1682s 


alſo called Cameronians) was killed: But Hacłſton, 
that was one of the : Archbiſhop's murderers, and 
Cargill were taken. Hackflon, when brought before 


the Council would not own their authority, nor 


make any anſwer to their queſtions. He was fo 
low by reaſon of his wounds, that it was thought 
he would die in the queſtion if tortured: So he 
was in a very ſummary way condemned to have 


both his hands: cut. off, and: then to be hanged. 


All this he ſuffered with a conſtancy that amazed 
al people: He ſeemed to be all the while as in 
an enthuſiaſtical rapture, and inſenſible of what 
was done to him, When his hands were cut off. 
he asked, like one unconcerned, if his feet muſt 
be cut off likewiſe: And he had ſo ſtrong a heart, 
that notwithſtanding all the loſs of blood by his 
wounds, and the cutting off his hands, yet when 


he was hanged up, and his heart cut out , it con- 


tinued to palpitate ſome time after it was on the 
Hangman's knife, as ſome eye · witneſſes aſſured 


me. Cargill, and many others of that mad ſect » 


both men and women, ſuffered with an obſtinacy 
that was ſo particulzr, that tho* the Duke ſent the 


offer of pardon to them on the Scaffold, if they 


would only ſay God bleſs the King, it wasrefuſed 
with great neglect: One of them, 2 woman, ſaid 


very calraly , ſhe was ſure God would not bleſs - 


him, and that therefore ſhe would not take God's 


name in vain : Another ſaid more ſullenly , that ſhe 


would not worſhip that idol, nor acknowledge 
any other King but Chriſt : And fo both were 


| hanged. About fifteen or ſixteen died under this 
deluſion, which ſeemed to be a fort of madneſs: 


For they never attempted any thing againſt any 
. . 


1682. 


5 A Parlia- 
mentin 
Seurland. 


| inted them to be 
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perſon : Only they ſeemed glad to luffer for their 


opinions. e Duke 


| in a houſe of correction, 
| at' hard labour. Great uſe was 
made of this by hane peo 


to diſparage the 
luffering of the Martyrs for c Chriſtin Faith , 


from the unſhaken conſtancy which theſe frantick, - 
people expreſſed. But this is undeniable , that 


men who die maintaining any opinion, ſhew that 
they are firmly perſuaded of it: So from this the 
Martyrs of the firſt age, who died for aſſerting a 
matter of fact, ſuch as the reſurrection of Chriſt , 
or the miracles that had ſeen, ſhewed that 
they were well of the truth of thoſe 
facts. And that is all the uſe that is to be made 


of this argument. 5 e : 
NOW the time of the fitting of the Parliament 


drew on. The Duke ſeeing how great a man the 
Earl of Argyle was in Scotland, concluded it was 
neceſſary for him either to gain him or to ruin 
him. Lord Argyle gave him all poſſible aſſurances 
that he would adhere to his intereſt in every thing, 


except in the matters of Religion: But added, 


that if he went to meddle with theſe, he owned 


to him freely that he would oppoſe him all he could. 


This was well enough taken in ſhew : But Lord 


Argyle (aid , he obſerved ever after that ſuch a 
viſible coldneſs and diftruſt, that he ſaw what he 
might expect from him. Some moved the excepting 


_ againſt the Duke's Commiſſion to repreſent the 


K ing in Parliament, fince by law no man could 


execute any office without takiug the oaths: And 
above forty members. of Parliament promiſed to 
ſick to Duke Hamilton if he would inſiſt on that. 
But Lockhart and Cunningham, the two 1 
| Ry” f n 
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on whoſe opinion they depended chiefly.» faid., 


that a commiſſion to repreſent the Kings perſon 


1682. 


fell not under the notion of an office: And ſince 


it was not expreſſly named in the acts of Parlia- 


ment , they thought it did norfall within. thegeneral 


words of all places and offices of truſt. So this was 


laid aſide: And many who were offended at it 


complained of Duke Hamilton's cowardiſe. He 


fad for himſelf, he had been in a ſtorm of ſeven 


years continuance by his oppoſing Duke Lauderdale, 


and that he would not engage in a new one with 


a ſtronger party, unleſs he was ſure of the majority: 


And they were far from pretending to be able to 
bring matters to near an equality. The firſt act 


that paſt was one of three lines, confirming all 


the laws formerly made againſt Popery : The Duke 
thought it would give a good- grace to all that 
ſhould be done afterwards, to begin with ſuch a 


general and cold confirmation of all former laws. 


Some moved, that a Committee might be appoin- 


ted to examine all the former laws, (fince ſome 


of them ſeemed unreaſonably ſevere, as paſt inthe 
firſt heat of the Reformation, ) that ſo they might 
draw out of them all ſuch as might be fit not only 
to be confirmed, but to be executed by better 
and properer methods than thoſe preſcribed in the 
former ſtatutes, which had been all eluded. But 
it was not intended that this new confirmation 
| ſhould have any effect; and therefore this motion 


was not hearkned to: But the act was hurried 
on, and paſt. | 5 


THE next act was for the unalterableneſs of 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown. It was declared high 


treaſon ever to move for any alterations in it. Lord 


Argyle ran into this with zeal: So did Duke Hamilton: 


And 


* 
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be made as ſtrict as was poſlible with relation to meat 
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Aud all others that intended to merit by it made I Mi 
harangues about it. Lord Taeeaale was the only who 
man that, ventured to move, that the act might y tr 


the Duke : But he thought it not neceſſary to carry Parlis 
It further; ſince the Queen of Spain ſtood fo near 45 the 
the ſucceſſion, and it was no amiable thing to be i ud 
a Province to .Spain. Many were ſo ignorant as niſſio 
not to underſtand the relation of the Queen of AS 
Spain to the King, tho? ſhe, was his niece , and Ml 94 
thought it an extravagant motion. He was not Duke 


ſeconded: And the act paſt without one contra - cou 


rw 7 Ne = an additional revenue 
ven for ſome years for keeping up more troops. 
Some complaints were alſo —— of the Lords of that w 
regalities, who have all the forfeitures and the | 
power of life and death within their regalities. I I made. 
Was upon that promiſed , that there ſhould be a 
regulation of theſe Courts, as there was indeed 
great cauſe for it, thoſe Lords being ſo many tyrants REAR 
up and down the country: So it was intended to ind hi 
ſubject thoſe juriſdictions to the ſupream Judicato- c N 
ries. But the act was penned in ſuch words, 28 _ 
imported that the whole courſe of juſtice all over le refs 
the Kingdom was made ſubject to the King's will 580 
and pleaſure: So that inſtead of appeals to the nee 
ſupream Courts, all was made to end in aperſonal wy 
appeal to the King: And by this means he was 4 
made maſter of the whole juſtice: and property of — * 
the Kingdom. There was not much time given 279 


to conſider things: For the Duke, finding that * oy 
be was maſter of a clear majority, drove on every 4 1 
thing faſt, and put bills on a very ſhort debate to w 5 
the vote, which went always as he had a mind meln 


lo it. An accident hapned that begot in 3 a 
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pirticular zeal to merit at his hands: Lord Rocker, - . 
who had much of his confidence, and was chiet- 
y truſted by him, and was made a N his 
means, died the day before. the opening 
parlament: So upon the hopes of ſucceeding E | 
s there were many pretenders, they tried who 
could deſerve it beſt by the moſt corpliant lab | 
miſſion and the muſt active zeal. 

AS they were going on in pub ick buſineſs, one Several 17 


food up in Parliament and accuſed Lord Halton, 1 


Duke Lauderdale s brother, of perjury, * on the 3 
count of Mitchell s buſineſs. He had in his hands che Duke. 
the two letters that Lord Haiton bad writ to the. 

Earl of Kincardin , mentioning the promiſe of life 

that was made him: And, as was told formerly, 

Lord Halton (wore at his trial that no promiſe was 

made. The Lord Kincardin was dead a year before 

this: But his Lady had delivered thoſe letters to 

be made uſe of againſt Lord Halron. 8. read» 

ing them the matter appeared plain. The Duke 

ws not ill pleaſed to have bah Duke Lauderdale 

ind him thus at mercy: Vet heawould not ſuffer 

the matter to be determined in a parliamentary = 

y: So he moved, that the whole thing might 

te referred to the King ; which was immediate 
wreed to. So that infamous buſineſs was made ; 
publick, and yer ſtifled at the ſame time: And 

jo cenſure was ever put on that baſe action. 
Another diſcoyery was made of as wicked 8 
conſpiracy, tho? it had not ſuch bad effects; becauſe 

lie tools employed in it could not be wrought 

to ſuch a determined pitch of wickedneſs. The 

Lord Bargeny, who was nephew to Duke Hamilton, 

ad been clapt up in priſon, as concerned in the 

kbelion of * Several * be 


? 
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„ #682! © fixed'on for his trial: Buti it was always. put off t 

. | And at laſt he was let out without having jany one u 

| - thing ever objected to him. When he was at of 
 tiberty he uſed all poſſible endeavours to find out ur 
ad 

It 


i ; on what grounds he had been committed. At 
EY luſt he diſcovered a conſpiracy , in which Halton 

- and ſome others of that party were concerned. 
had practiſed on ſome, who had been in 

that rebellion, to ſwear that he and ſeveral others 
woeere engaged in it, and that they had ſent them 
out to join in it. They promiſed theſe witneſſes 
„35 à & large ſhare of the confiſcated eſtates, if they went 
| thro in the buſineſs. Depoſitions were prepared 
for them: And they promiſed to ſwear them: 

Upon which a day was fixed for their. trial. But 

tze hearts of thoſe witneſſes failed them, or their 

conſciences roſe upon them : So that when the 

day came on, they could not bring themſelves to 

Kivear againſt an innocent man; and plainly refuſed 

to do it: Let; upon new practices and new hopes, 

they again reſolved to ſwear bodly: Upon which 

new days had hen ſet twice or thrice : And, their 

hearts turning /afainſt it, they were till pur off 

Lord Bargeny had full prqots of all this ready to 

be offered: But the Duke prevailed to have this 

likewiſe referred to the King: And it was never 

more heard of. This ſhewed what Duke Lauderdale: 

party were . capable of. It likewiſe gave an il 

character of the Duke's zeal for juſtice, & gain 

_ falſe ſwearing; tho that had been the chief topick 

of diſcourſe with him for above three years. He 

| Was angry at a ſuppoſed practice with witneſſes, 


when it fell upon his own party: But now tail forgive 
there were evident proofs of perjury & ſubornation, * ot] 


he ſtopt proceedings under pretence of retertingl 


tneſles, 
ow tht 
nation, 


fertingi 
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to the King; ho was never made a 


/ 
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upon them. FE LAT ao I. 


THE main buſineſs of this Parliament was the 4 ret en- 
ict concerning the new teſt that was propoſed. 


It had been promiſed in the beginning of the {efſi- 
on, that as ſoon as an act for maintaining the ſuc- 


| ceffion ſhould paſs they ſhould have all the ſecuri- 


ty that they could deſire for the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. So, many zealous men began to call for 


ſbome more effectual ſecurity for their Religion: 
Upon which a teſt was propoſed for all thatſhould 
| be capable of any offi 


| fice in Church or State, . or 
of electing or being elected memvers of Parlia- 
ment , that they ſhould adhere firmly to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion: to which the Court party ad- 


ded, the condemning of all reſiſtance in any ſort, - 


or under any pretence; the renouncing the Co- 


venant; and an obligation to defend all the King's 


tights and prerogatives; and that they ſhould ne- 
yer meet to treat of any matter civil or eccleſia- 
ical but by the King's permiſſion; / and never 
endeavour any alteration in the government in 
Church or State : And they were to ſwear all this 
according to the literal ſenſe of the words. The teſt 


was thus loaded at firſt to make the other ſide 


grow. weary of the motion and let it fall, which 
they woutd. willingly have done. But the Duke 
was made to apprehend , that he would find ſuch 
reſt as this prove much for his ſervice : So it 
ſeems, that article of the Proteſtant Religion was 
forgiven for the ſervice that was expected from 
the other parts of the teſt. There was a hot 
lebate upon the 1 wag all that might elect 
8 = + or 


a a a | acquainted 1682; 
with its or at leaſt never enquired after the proof 


acted in 
Parliament 
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or be elected members of Parliament: It wu | 


laid, that was the moſt eſſential of all the privi. 


leges of the ſubjects, therefore they ought not to bun! 


. be limited in it. The Biſhops were earneſt for fon 
this, which they thought would ſecure them for Tha 


the act. Some propoſed that there ſhould be two - 


| & another for Preſbyterians with milder cenſures. 
But that was rejected with much ſcorn, ſome 
making their Court by ſaying, they were more in 


with him. Another clauſe in the bill was liable 


it was carried without any conſiderable oppoſition. 


general a term, as the Proteſtant Religion. Dal 


in the year one thouſand five hundred fifty nine, 


= thought the two Religions, Popiſh and 'Prete- 


he thought it was better to have no act at all than 


ever from a Preſbyterian Parliament, It was car- WW. any 


ried in the vote: And that made many of the Not 
Court more zealous than ever for carrying thro? For 


teſts: One for Papiſts with higher incapacities; 


danger from the Preſbyterians than from the Pa- 
iſts: And it was reported that Pater ſom, then 
ſhop of Edenburgh, faid to the Duke, that he 


ſtant, were ſo equally ſtated in his mind, that a 
few grains of loyalty, in which the Proteſtants 
had the better of the Papiſts, turned the balance 


to great objections; All the Royal Family were ex · 
cepted out of it. Lord Argyle ſpoke zealouſly a- 
gainſt this: He ſaid, the only danger we could ap- 
ehend as to Popery was; if any of the Royal 
amily ſhould happen to be perverted : Therefore 


ſuch a clauſe in it. Some few ſeconded him : But 


The niceſt point of all was, what definition or 
ſtandard ſhould be made for fixing the ſenſe of ſo 


rymple propoſed the confeſſion of faith agreed on 
and enacted in Parliament in one choufind fie 


| » of King CHARLES . 
hundred fixty ſeven, which was the only counſels 1632, 
fion of faith that had then the ſanction of a law. - 


i 


That was a book ſo worn out of ule, that ſcarce 
any one in the whole Parliament had ever read it: 


None of the Biſhops had, as appeared afterwards. 
For theſe laſt thirty years the only confeſſion of 


faith that was read in Scotland, was that which 


the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter Anno 1048 
had ſet out, which the Scottish Kirk had ſet-up 


inſtead of the old one: And the Bdhops had 
it in poſſeſſion, tho' the authority that enacted it 


was annulled. So here a book was made the mat- 
ter of an oath , (for they were to ſwear that they 


would adhere to the Proteſtant Religion, as it 
was declared in the confeſſion of faith enacted in 


the year 1557 ) that contained a large ſyſtem of 


Religion, that was not ſo much as known to 


thole who enaRedit: Yet the Biſhops went all 
into it, Dalrymple , who had read it, thought 


there were propoſitions in it, which being conſt- 
dered better of would make the teſt be let fall: For 


in it the repreſſing of tyranny is reckoned a duty 
Incumbent on good ſubjects. And the confeſſion 


being made after the Scots had depoſed the Queen 
Repent, and it being ratified in Parliament after 
they had forced their Queen Mary to reſign, it 
was very plain what they who made and enacted 
this confeſſion meant by the repreſſing of tyranny. 
But the Duke and his party ſer it on fo earneſtly , 


that upon one day's debate the act paſt, tho only . 


by a majority of ſeven voices. There was ſome 
appearance of ſecurity to the Proteſtant Religion 
by this teſt : But the prerogative of the Crown in 
eccleſiaſtical matters had been raiſed ſo high by 


Duke Lauderdale's act, that the obliging all people 
| 4 
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to maintain that with the reſt of the prerogative » 
might have made way for every thing. All ec. 
eleſiaſtical Courts ſubſiſted now by this teſt only 


IHE Parliament of Scotland was diſſolved ſoon 


after this act paſt : And Hyde was ſent down from 
the King to the Duke immediately upon it. It 
was given out, that he was ſent by the King to 
| this victory to ſhew, that 
what ill uſage could not extort from him he would 
now do of his own accord, and return to the 
Church of England. I was aſſured , that Lord 


Halifax had prevailed with the King to write to 


him to that purpoſe: The letter was writ, but 


| © was not ſent: But Lord Hyde had it in charge to 


manage it as a meſſage. How much of this is true 
I cannot tell: One thing is certain, that if it was 
true it had no effect. 5 88 

As ſoon as the teſt with the confeſſion of 


faith was printed, there was a univerſal murmu- 


doubtful; tho? it was found to be much more mo 


ring among the beſt of the Clergy. Many were 


againſt the ſwearing to a ſyſtem made up of ſo 
many propoſitions, of which ſome were at leaſt 


derate in many points, than could have been well 


4 expected conſidering the heat of that time. There 


was 4 limitation put on the duty of ſubjects in 


Ob je&ion 
made to 


the teſt, 


the article, by which they were required not to 


reſiſt any whom God had placed in authority in 
theſe words, while they paſs not the bounds of 
zheir office: And in another they condemned thoſe 


who reſiſt the ſupream power doing that thing 
which appertaineth to his charge. Thele were 
propoſitions now of a very ill found : They " 
| Alle 


2 


upon the King's -permitlion, and at his diſcre- 


ioo highly offended at the great extent of the pre- 


[ 
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? 


rogative in the point of ſupremacy , by which the 


' King turned Biſhops out at pleaſure by a letter. 


I: was hard enough to bear this: But it ſeemed 
intolerable to oblige men by oath to rnaintain it, 


The King might by a Proclamation put down 


even Epiſcopacy it ſelf, as the law then ſtood : 
And by this oath they would be bound to main- 


tuin that. All meeting in Synods , or for Ordi- 
nations, were hereafter to be held only by permiſ- 


fion : 30 that all the viſible ways of preſervi 

Religion depended . now wholly on the King's 
good pleaſure : And they ſaw that this would be 
2 very feeble tenure under a Popiſh King. The 
being tied to all this by oath ſeemed very hard. 
And when a Church was yet in ſo imperfed a 
ſtate without liturgy or diſcipline , it was a ſtrange 
impoſition to make people ſwear never to endea- 
vour any alteration either in Church or State, 
Some or all of theſe exceptions did run fo gene- 
rally thro the whole body of the Clergy , that they 


this, an explanation was drawn by Biſhop Pater- 
ſon, and paſt in Council. It was by it declared, 


that it was not meant that thoſe who took the 


teſt ſhould be bound to every article in' the 


feſſion of faith, but only in ſo far as it contained 


the doctrine upon which the Proteſtant Churches 


not cut off thoſe rights, which were acknowled- 
get to have been in the primitive Church for the 


- firſt three hundred years after Chriſt : And an aflu-. 

rance was given, that the King intended never 
to change the government of the Church. By 
this it was pretended Hot the greateſt difficulties 


ff 4 were 


\ 


had ſettled the reformation : And that the teſt did 


— 


were all ſhak ing in their reſolutions. To prevent 


— 
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were now removed. But to this it was anſwer- 
ed, that they were to wear they took the oath- 


in the litera! ſenſe of the words. So that, it this 


Explanation was not conform to the literal ſenſe, 


they would be perjured who took it upon this ex- 


planation. The impoſers of an oath could only 


_ . eclare the ſenſe of it. But that could not be done 


by any other, much leſs by a lower authority, 
ſuch as the privy —ouncil's was confeſſed to be. 
Yet when men are to be undone if they do not 
ſubmit to a hard law, they willingly catch at 


Many turn- any thing that ſees to reſolve their doubts. 
ed out for 


noz taking 


ABOUT eighty of the moſt learned and 
pious of their Clergy left all rather than comply 
with the terms of this law : And theſe were noted 
to be the beſt preachers, and the moſt zealous 
enemies to Popery, that belonged to that Church, 
The Biſhops, who thought their refuſing the teſt 
Was 2 reproach to thoſe who took it, treated them 


wich much contempt' , and put them to many | 


hardſhips, About twenty of them came up to 


pineſs hat I had then ſo much credit by 


1 


— 


1 — 
* 


England: 1 found them men of excellent tempers, 
ious and learned, and I eſteemed it no ſmall hap- 


Opinion they had of me ar Court, that by this 
means I got moſt®of them to be well ſettled in 
England; where they have behaved themſelves (6 
worthily, that [ have great reaſon to rejoice in 
having been an inſtrument to get ſo many good 
men > who ſuffered for their conſciences, to be 
again well employed, and wel! provided for. Moſt 
of them were formed by Charteris , who had 
been always a great enemy to the impoſing of 


books and ſyſtems as teſts that muſt be ſigned and 
worn by ſuch as are admitted to ſerve in the 


= 


* 


- 


Church, 


the ill 


any cont 


berefore 
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Church. He had been for ſome years Divinity 
Profeſſor at Edenburgh , where he had formed 
the minds of many of the young Clergy both to 


m excellent temper and to a' ſet of very good 


principles. He upon this retired, and lived pri- 


rate for ſome years: He writ tome and gave mean 


account of this breach, that was like to bein the 


Church; and deſired, that I would try by allthe 


methods I could think of to ſtop the proceedings 
upon the teſt. But the King had put the affairs 
of Scotland fo entirely in the Duke's hands, and 
the Biſhops here were ſo pleaſed with thoſe clauſes in 
the teſt that renounced the covenant and all endea- 


yours forrany alteration in Church and State, that I 


ſaw it was in vain to make any atempt at Court. 
UPON this matter an incident of great im- 


portance hapned : The Earl of Agile, was a explanas _ 


privy Councellor , and one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury : So when the time limited was 
near lapſing he was forced to declare himſelf. He 
bad once reſolved to retire from all employments; 
but his engagements with Duke Lauerdale's par- 


ty, and the entanglements of his own affairs over- 


came that. His main objection lay to that part 
which obliged them to endeavour no alteration 
in the Government in Church or State, which he 
taought was a limitation of the Legiſlature. He 
deſred leave to explain himſelf in that point: And 
he continued always to affirm , that the Duke 
was ſatisfied with that which be pro 80 
being called on the next day at the he table 
oul 


to take the teſt, he ſaid, he did not think that 
the Parliament did intend an oath that ſhould have 
any contradictions in one part of it to another; 
before he tookthe teſt 1 as it was confiſtent with 
N Fff 1 . 1 


Arvile's 


tion. 


R633. it ſelf⸗ (This related to the abſolute loyalty in the 
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teſt and the limitations that were on it in the con- 
teſſion:) And he added, that he did not intend 
to bind himſelf up by it from doing any thing in 
his ſtation for the amending of any thing in Church 
or State, ſo far as was contiftent with the Prote. 
ſtant Religion and the duty of a good ſubject: 
And he took that as a part of his oath. The thing 
Paſt, and he fat that day in Council; and went 
next day to the Treaſury chamber, where he re. 
peated the fame words. Some officious people 
upon this came and ſuggeſted to the Duke, that 
great advantage might be taken againſt him from 
| theſe words. So at the Treaſury chamber he 
was defired to write them down, and give them 
to the Clerk, which he did, and was immediz- 
tely made a priſoner it the Caſtle of Edenburgb 
upon it. It was ſaid, this was high treaſon, and 
the aſſuming to himſelf the legiſlative power, in 
his giving a ſenſe ot an act of Parliament, and 
making that a part of his oath. It was alſo faid, 
that his ſaying that he did not think the Pariia- 
ment intended an oath that did contradict it ſelf, 
Was a tacit way of ſaying that he did think it, 
and was a defaming and a ſpreading lies of the 
oceedicgs of Parliament, which was capital. 
he liberty that he reſerved to himſelf was like- 
wiſe called treaſonnable, in aſſuming a power 
to act againſt law : Theſe were ſuch apparent 
ſtretches, that for ſome days it was believed all 
this was done only to frighten him to a more ab- 
folate ſubmiſſion, and to ſurrender up ſome ot 
thoſe great juriſdictions over the Highlands that 
were in his family. He defired he might be ad- 
mitted to ſpeak with the Duke in —: 


that was refuſed. He had let his old correſpon- 1682. 


dence with me fall for ſome years: But I thought = 
in tt became me in rhis extremity to ſerve him all 1 
ch could. And I prevailed with Lord Halfax"to 


ſpeak ſo oft to the King about it, that it came to 


te- 

A : be known: And Lord Argile writ me ſome let - 
ng ters of thanks upon it: Duke Lauderdale was ſtill _ 
rent WI | in a firm friendſhip with him, and tried his whole 


le- ſtrength with the King to preſerve him: But he 
ple was linking both in body and mind, and was like 


that to be caſt off in his old age. Upon which I alſo 
rom WW prevailed with Lord Hahfax to offer him his ſer- 


he vice, for which Duke Lauderdale ſent me very 
hem kind meſſages. I thought theſe were the only 
dig- returns that I ought ro make him for all the in- 
urgh juries he had done nie, thus to ſerve him and his 


; friends in diſtreſs. But the Duke of York took 


„ in this, as he did every thing trom me by the worſt 
and handle poſſible. He ſaid, I would reconcile my - 
aid ſelf to the greateſt enemies I had in oppoſition 
lia to him. Upon this it was not thought fit upon 
ſelf, many accounts that I ſhould go and fee Duke 
cit. Lauderdale, which I had intended to do. It was 


the well known I had done him acts of friendſhip : 
pital. "Wl So the ſcandal of being in enmity with him was 
like- over: For a Chriſtian is no man's enemy : And 
Wet he will always ſtudy to overcome evil with « 


d all LORD Argile was brought to a trial for the Aveite is | 
e b. words he had fpoke. The Fact was certain: So *ticd and 
ie of the debate lay in a point of law, what guilt ge 


could be made out of his words. / ockhart plea ' 
e ad- ded three hours for him, and ſhewed ſo mani- 

- But teſtly that his words had no ſort of criminouſneſs, 

that BY much leſs of treaſon in them, that, if his cauſe 


— f 


— 
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41ẽ8682. had not been judged before his trial, no ham 
5 5 eould have come to him. The Court that was 
8 to judge the point of law (or the relevancy of 
1 8 | the libel as tis called in Scotlamd) conſiſted of 3 
. A Juſtice General, the Juſtice Clerk, and of fire 
Judges. The Juſtice General does not vote, un- 
: leſs the Court is equally divided. One of the Jud. 
= ges was deaf, and ſo old that he could not fit 
by all the while the trial laſted, but went home and 
to bed. The other four were equally divided: 
So the old Judge was ſent for: And he turned it 
againſt Lord Argile. The Jury was only to find 
the fact proved: But yet they were officious, and 
found it treaſon: And, ro make a thew of im- 
1 | | partiality, whereas in the libel he was charged 
EF. with perjury for taking the oath falſly, they ac- 
— | quitted him of the perjury. No ſentence in our 
7 8 age was more univerſally cried out on than this. 
All people ſpoke of it, and of the Duke who 
_ - drove it on, with horror: All that was faid to 
leflen that was, that Duke Lauderdale had reſto- 
red the family with ſuch an extended juriſdiction 
that he was really the maſter of all the Highlands: 
So that ir was fit to attaint him, that by a new 
reſtoring him theſe grants might be better limited. 
This, as the Duke wrote to the King, was all 
be intended by it, as Lord Hallfax aſſured me. 
But Lord Argile was made believe, that the Duke 
intendend to proceed to execution. Some more 
of the guards were ordered to come to Edenburpb. 
Rooms were alſo fitted for him in the common 
jayl, to which Peers uſe to be removed a few 
days before their execution. And a perſon of 
Quality, whom Lord Argile never named, affirm- 
ed to him on his honour , that he heard one who 
| 11 Was 


9 e 
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mas in great favour ſay, to the Duke, The thing 168d. 


muſt be done, and that it would be eaſier to ſa- 
tif the King about it, after it was done, than to 

obtain his leave for doing it. It is certain, many 

of the Scottish Nobility did believe that it was in- 
tended he ſhould die MD 


:UPO N theſe reaſons Lord Agile made his his eſcapes | 
_ eſcape out of the Caſtle in a diſguiſe. Ochersfuſs < 


pected thoſe ſtories were ſent to him on - purpoſe 

to frighten him to make his eſcape; as that which 
would juſtify further ſeverities againſt him. Ile 
came to London, and lurked for fome months 8 
there. It was thought I was in his ſecret. But 
tho! ILknew one that knew it, and ſaw many pa- 
pers that he then writ , giving an account of all 
that matter, yet I abhorred lying : And it was not 
as to have kept out of the danger of that, if 1 
had ſeen him, or known where he was. So I 
avoided it by not ſeeing him. One that ſaw him 
knew him, and went and told the King of it: 
Bur he would have no ſearch made for him, and 
retained ſtill very good thoughts of him. In one 

of Lord Argile's papers he writ ,, that, if ever he 
was admitted ro ſpeak wich the King , he could 
convince him how much he 'merited at his hands 

by that which had drawn the Duke's indignation 

on him. He that ſhewed me this explained it, 
that at the Duke's firſt being in Scotland, when 
he apprehended that the King might have conſented 
tothe Excluſion ,he tried to engage Lord Argi/e to 
ſick ro him in that caſe; who told him, he 
would always be true to the King, and likewiſe 

to him when it ſhould come to his turn to be 
King; but that he would go no farther , nor 
63s | ; en- 
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very eaſily forgive him, but could not eſteem 
then aſpiring to great preferment, and fo ſari 


 facrifices afterwards. The Duke now ſeemed to 
triumph in Scotland. All ſtooped to him. The 


Artilès buſineſs made him be looked on as one 
that would prove a terrible maſter when all ſhould 


Parliament: But, as foon as that was over, al 
his promiſes were forgotten. The accuſations of 


out of all his employments, and obliging him to 
compound for his pardon by paying 20000 J. to 
two of the Duke's creatures: So that all the te- 
. paration the Kingdom had for the oppreſſion of 
o many years, and fo many acts of injuſtice, 
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engage himſelf in caſe the King and he ſhould 


quarrel. 


| I had lived many ears in great friend! : hip with 
the Earl of Perth: I lived with him as a father with 


a ſon for above twelve years: And he had really 
the ſubmiſſions of a child to me. So he having 


been on Lord Argiles fury, I writ him a letter 


about it with the freedom that I thought became. 
me: He, to merit at the Duke's hands, ſhewed 
it to him, as he himſelf confeſſed to me. | could 


him much after fo unworthy an action. He way 


me to obtain favour: But he made greater 


Presbyterian party was much depreſſed. The 
beſt of the Clergy were turned out. Yet, with 
all this, he was now more hated thanever. Lord 


come into his hands. He had promiſed to redreſs 
all the merchant's. grievances with relation to 
trade, that fo he might gain their concurrence in 


perjury were ſtifled by him. And all the com- 
plaints of the great abuſe Lord Halton was guilty , 
of in the matter of the coin ended in turning him 


Was, that two new oppreſſors had a ſhare 205 


_ 
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ould 


things, toge 


cheſs, the Gloceſter 


of his to be his Prieſts: The long 


them men of great 
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yoils, who went into the ſame tract, or rather 


invented new methods of oppreſſion. All theſe. 


ther with a load of age and of a vaſt 
bulk, ſunk Duke Lauderdale fo that he died that 


ſummer. His heart ſeemed quite ſpent; There 


was not left above the bigneſs of a walnut of 


© 1682, 


firm ſubſtance ;; The reſt was ſpungy , liker the | 


than the heart. 8 e 
THE Duke had leave given him to come to 
the King at Neu. Market : And there he prevai- 
Jed for leave to come up, and live again at 
Court. As he was going back to bring the Du- 
fg that carried him ftruck 


on a bank of ſand, The Duke got into a boat: 


5 
The Duke 
comes to 
couth 


And took care of his dogs, and ſome unknown £7 


perſons who were taken from that earneſt care 
- boat went 


off with very few in her, tho' ſhe might have 


carried off above eighty more than ſhe did. One 
hundred and fifty- perſons | 
Quality. But the Duke took 
no notice of this cruel neglect, which was laid 
chiefly ro Legs charge. 
IN Fcotland the Duke declared the new miniſ- 
ters: Gordon, now Earl of Aberdeen, was made 
Chancellor: And Queensbery was made T reaſurer : 


periſhed : Some of 


Anew 
Miniſtry in 
Scotland. | 


And the care of all affairs was committed to 


them. The Duke at parting recommended to the 


Council to preſerve the publik peace, to ſupport 


the Church, and to oblige all men to live regu- 
larly in obedience to the laws. The Biſhops 
made their court to him with ſo much zeal, that 
they wrote a letter to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, to be communicated to the reſt of the 


 Engiſs Biſhops, ſetting forth in a very high frin . 
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by” 1685 his affection t by; the Church, and his care of t- 
And, leaſt thi e of merit ſhould have been 
5 ſtifled by Se » they ſent a copy of it to the preg: 
535 Which was a creater reproach to theti than a ſer. 
ES vice to the Duke, who could not bur deſpiſe ſich - 


£2 4 Ty 


: * x | abject and indecent flattery. Tſe proceedings 


chan ever: All the fines, that were ſet ſo high by 
law that they were never before levied but on 


= 25 that ſaw, they muſt either conform or be quite 
EF  , undone. The Chancellor laid down a method 
pot procceding againſt all offenders punctually: 


the fines to be levied. 


8 They vo to Church again: And that in ſome places where 
70 1 | Sreac ſeye all ſermons had been diſcontinued for many 'years, 


i only to ftay ſore. time within the Church 
wopalls And they were either talking or ſleeping 
at's all the while. Wet moſt of the Clergy ſeemed 

"Il to be tranſported. with this change of their condi- 

tion, and ſent up many panegyricks of the glori- 

Noe ous ſervices that the Duke had done their Church. 

The enemies of Religion obſerved the ill nature of 
the one ſide, and the cowardlineſs of the other, and 
pleaſed themſelves in cenſuring them both And 
by this means an impious and atheiſtical leayen 


has fince that time made a greqꝶ progreſs in that 
Kingdom, which was before the freeſt from it 


_ againſt Conventicle: were now like to be Rs | 


5 ſome particular inſtances, were now ordered to 
. 3 Jevied without exception. All people upon 


1 And the Treiber was as rigorous in ordering all 
1 7 WHEN the people ſaw this, they came al 


„ But they came in ſo aukward a manner, that it 
w was viſible they did not mean to : warſhip God, 


began to corrupt moſt of the younger ſort. This | 


„ "ay ——_ in C Ciriſtendom. The — | 


Cs. 
— 
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bit were reckoned from the Duke's ſtay among 
em, and from his Court, Which have been cul- 


tvated fince with much care and but too much 


"ABOUT che end of this year two trials gave 
il people fad apprehenſions of what they were to 


168 


ot his own for having been at Bothwell-Bridge: execur on 
All Gentlemen of eftates were excepted out of ot Heme, 


the indemnity : So he having an eſtate could have 
no benefit by that. One ſwore, he ſaw him go 
imo a village, and ſeize on ſome arms: Another 
ſwore, he ſaw him ride towards the body of the 
rebels : But none did ſwear that, they faw 
him there. . He was indeed among them; 
but there was no proof of it. And he proveds 
that he was not in the company where the ſingle 


witneſs (wore he ſaw him ſeize on arms, and 


id evidently diſcredit him: Yet he was convicted 


and condemned on that ſingle evidence, that was 


ſo maniſeſtly proved to be infamous. Many were 


* 


lenlible of the miſchievouſneſs of ſuch a precedent: 5 


And great applications were made to the Duke 


for faving his life: But he was not born under 2 


pardoning planet. Lord Aberdeen; the Chancel- 


br, proſecuted Home with the more rigour, be- 
cuſe his own grandfather had ſuffered in the late 
times for bearing arms on the King's fide, and 
Home's father” was one of the jury that caſt him. 


The day of his execution was ſet to be on the 


lime day of the year cn which Lord Szafford had 
luered ; which was thought done in complement 
to the Duke, as a retaliation for his blood. Let 
Hme's infamous kinſman, who had ſo baſely 


{yorg ag amſt him, lived not to ſee his execution; 


Gg fac 
88 p ws 4 
# 


15 
ok for. One Home was charged by a kinſman Tu. ulaläe 5 


* 
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1682. for he diedbefore it full of horror for what hehad done 


Another trial went much deeper; and the conſe. 
quenees of it ſtruck a terror into the whole cbuntij 
ONE Wer of Blakewood, that managed the 
Marquis of Douglaſs's concerns, was accuſed of 
treaſon. for having kept company with one that 
had been in the buſineſs of Bot hweIl- Bridge. Blake. 
wood pleaded for himſelf, that the perſon, on 
whoſe account he was now proſecuted as an abet- 

tor of traitors z had never been marked out 
| the government by proceſs or proclamation, It 
did not ſo much as appear that he had ever (uf 
pected him upon that account. _ He had lived in 
his own houſe quietly for ſome years after that 
rebellion before he employed him: And if the 
government ſeemed to forget his crime, it was 
no wonder if others entred into common dealing 
with him. All the lawyers were of opinion, that 
nothing could be made of this proſecution: 80 
that Blakewood made uſe of no ſecret application, 
thinking he was in no danger. But the Court 
came to a ſtrange ſentence in this matter, by theſe 
ſteps: They judged, that all men who ſuipected 
any to have been in the rebellion were bound to 
diſcover ſuch their ſuſpicion, and to give no hi- 
bour to ſuch perſons : That the bare ſuſpicion 
made it treaſon to harbour the perſon ſuſpected, 
whether he was guilty or not: That if any perſon 
was under ſuch a ſuſpicion, it was to be preſu- 
med that all the neighbourhood knew it: So tht 
there was no need of proving that againſt any 
particular perſon, ſince the preſumption of law 


did prove it: And it being proved that the perſon 


with whom Blakewaod had converſed lay unde 
that (ſuſpicion, Blate uood wes upon that condem 
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me: dels guilty of high treaſon. This was fuch 4 1684. 
conſtructive treaſon , that went upoti ſo many un- 1, 

the MY tealonable ſuppoſitions; that it ſhewed the ſhame | TL = 

1 of Wl efinels of a fort of men who had been for forty! -/ | —_— 

tha WY jens declaiming againſt a parliamentary attainder c 


lake. br 2 conſtruct ve treaſon in the caſe of the Earl 
ne Strafford ' and did now in a common Court 
yer. BN juſtice condemn a man upon a train of ſo many 
it by inferences that it was not poſſible to make it look 


wen like a conſtructive treaſon, The day of his exe 


. * 

r * cution was ſet: And tho” the Marquis of Douglas : 
ed nut earneſtly to the Dake for his pardon, that 

that v denied. He only obtained two months re- 

if the WY prieve for making up his accounts. The reprieve 

+ wall fs renewed once or twice: So Blakewood was 

ealings Wt execured. This put all the Gentry in a great 


fright: Many knew they were as obnoxious as 

Bakewood was: And none could have the com- 5G 
-ation, don to know that he was ſafe. This revived a- | 
Court MW nong them a deſign, that Lockhart had fer off. ; 
y theſe {WH dot ten years before , of carrying over a Planta- | 

ipected ſion to Carolina. All the Preſbyterian party faw 

und to ficy were now difinherited of a main part of their 

"0 h- bib tight. of chooſing their repreſentatives in 

xſpicion Parliament : And upon that they ſaid , they would , 

pected, week a country where they ffiight live undis- | 

7 perſon turde4, as freemen , and as Chriſtians. Tha EE os 


e preſu- Dike encouraged the motion: Hie was glad to | : 
80 the many untoward people ſent far away, who | 
inſt ud reckoned would be ready upon the firſt favou- : x 
of kde conj uncture to break out into a new rebel- ; 


Im. Some Gentlemen were ſent up to treat 
ry unde ih the Patentees of Carolina: They did not 
donde de the government of thoſe Palatinates, as they _ 
dee called: Yer the proſpect of ſo great a Colo- 


Py 


1 
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| 5 16 ny obtained to them all the conditions they pyo- 3 
| go > poſed. I was made acquainted with all the ſteps 
=... | they made; for thoſe who were ſent up were al 
E particularly recommended to me. In the nego- Th 

_ tiation this year there was no mixing With the roll 

male contents in England: Only they who were del 

ſent up went among them, and informed them 

of the oppreſſions they lay under „in particular of we 

the terror with which this ſentence againſt Blake- 

uod had ſtruck them all. The Court reſclved ms 

= ... cg; . to. proſecute that farther : For a Proclams- 
REM © tion; Was iſſued out in the beginning of the year 
| | . eighty three, by which the King ordered circuit 
Courts to be ſent round. the Veſtern and Southern 

Counties, to enquire after all who had been guilty 

of harbouring or converſing with, thoſe — had 

18 in rebellion; even tho there had been neith- 

proceſs nor proclamation iſſued out againſt them, 

He. allo ordered, that all who were found guilty 

of ſuch converſe with them ſhould be proſecu- 

ted as traitors. T his inquiſition was to laſt three 

years: And at the end ot that time all was to 

cConclude in a full indemnity to ſuch as ſhould not 

be then nee proſecution. But the indemnity was 

to take place immediately to all ſuch as ſhould 

take the Tel. This was perhaps ſuch a Prock 

mation as the world had not ſeen fince the dajs 

| ' of the Dake of Alba. Upon it great numbers 

\ * run in to take the Teſt , declaring at the ſame 
time that they took. it againſt their conſciences? 

But they would do any thing to be fafe. Huch 

as reſolved not to take it were trying how to ſets 

or ſell their eſtates and reſolved to leave the coun- 

- try, which was now in a very re and del 

perate ſtate. B 


} » 
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2 Eiland. Ihe Court was every where trium- a gre in 
eps phant. The Duke was highly complemented by Englans, 
ere al, and ſeemed to have overcome all difficulties. 
£0- The Court, not content with all their victories, 

the reſolved to free themſelves from the fears of trou- 
vere bleome Parliaments for the future. The Cities 
hem ind Boroughs of England were invited, and pres 
ar of yailed on, to demonſtrate their loyalty , by ſurs 
lake- rendring up their Charters, and taking new ones i <1... 
ved modelled as the Court thought fit, It was much ters os 
am- queſtioned , whether thoſe ſurrenders were good towns 
yea! n , or not: It was faid , thoſe who were in en e 
rcuit the government in Corporations, and had" thgir che 1 
thern Charters and Seals truſted to their keeping, were 

puilty not the proprietors nor maſters of thoſe rights: 

had They could not extinguiſh thoſe - Corporations ; 

neih - nor part with any of their privileges. Others ſaid s 

them. WI tht whatever might be objected to the reaſon 

gui WY and equity of the thing, yet; when the Seal of 

oſecu- Corporation was put to any deed, ſuch a deed 

three WI yas good in law. The matter goes beyond my 

vas io Bl til in law to determine it: This is certain, that 

ld not whatſoever may be faid in law, there is no ſort 

ty Wa BY of thift or perfidy more criminal than for a a e 
ſhould of men, whom their neighbours have truſted _ 
roch. with their concerns, to ſteal away their Char- 10 
e 0a) em, and affix their Seals to ſuch a deed, betray- 

_ ing in that their truſt and their oaths. In former 

* 


wes Corporations were jealous of their privileges 
and cuſtoms to exceſs and ſuperſtition So that it 
JJ looked like a ſtrange degeneracy, when all theſe 
were now delivered up: and this on delign to 
: mw pack a Parliament that might make way for a PO- 
and de plh King. So that, inſtead of ſecuring us from 

BUT Ggg 3 | Po- 


iences: 
Such 
to ſetile 
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Popery under ſuch a Prince, theſe perſons were 


'+ = now contriving ways to make all eaſy to yet | 
aim. Popery at all times has looked odious and fol 
0 -  Eruel: Vet what the Emperor had lately done in Perla 
Hungary, and what the King of France was then Wil ber 

doing againſt Proteſtants in that Kingdom, ſhewed who 

that their Religion was as perfidious an. as cruel in this i Han. 

age as it had been in the laſt: And by the Duke's 90. for h 

vernment of Scotland all men did ſee what was to be dect 

5 cerxpected from him. All this laid together, the . beca 
7 | | Whole looked like an extravagant fit of madheſs: il 7" 
| | Yet no part of it was ſo unaccountable, as the into | 
high ſtrains to which the Univerſities and moſt in w. 

oßfthe Clergy were carried. The Non-confor- mark 

miſts were now proſecuted with much cagernes I nee 

This Was viſibly ſet on by the. Papiſts: And it po 

pas wiſely done of them: for they knew how f ** ' 

mwuch the Non. conformiſts were ſet againſt them; Fall 

and therefore they made uſe of the indiſcrect beat Wit; 

of ſome angry Clergymen to ruin them: This ml 

they knew would render the Clergy odious, and him i 

give the Papiſts great advantages againſt them, E de o 

ever they ſhould ftrike up into an oppoſition wi be © 

* \ their deſigns. 1 N electi 

Fe difpute” AT Midſummer a new conteſt diſcovered how nd t. 

Fe Stenz, little the Court reſolved to regard either juſtice or dem; 

bf London. decency Ibe Court had carried the election of lodge 
Sir Fohn Moor to be Mayor of the city of Lendu reſolvi 

at Michaeimas eighty one. He was the Alderman dat | 

on whom the election fell in courſe. Yet ſome partict 

who knew him well were for ſetting him alide m of 

as one whom the Court would eaſily manage. He day ; 

had been a Non-conformiſt himſelf, till he greif t, 

ſo rich that he had a mind to go thro' the dignitie had d 

gf the City; But tho! he conformed to the Church. de 

1 W „ FTF N * yet Was in 
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jet he was till looked on as one that in his heart 
fayoured the Sectaries : And upon this occaſion he 
perſuaded ſome of their preachers to go among 
their congregations to get votes for him. Others, 
who knew him to be a flexible and faint-hearted 
man, oppoſed his election: Yet it was carried 


-for him. The oppoſition that was made to his 


detion had ſharpned him ſo much, that he 
became in all things compliant to the Court; in 
particular to Secretary Jenkins , who took him 


into his own management. When the day came 


in which the Mayor uſed to drink to one, and to 
mark him out for Sheriff, he drank to North, 2 
merchant that was brother to the Chief Juſtice. 
Upon that it was pretended, that this ceremony 


1682. 


was not a bare nomination, which the common 
Hall might receive or refuſe as they had a mind 


wit; but that this made the Sheriff, and that the 


common Hall was bound to receive and confirm 


bim in courſe, as the King did the Mayor. On 
the other hand it was ſaid, that the right was to 


be determined by the Charter, which granted the 


election of the Sheriff; to the citizens of Londan; 


and that, whatever cuſtoms had crept in among 
them, the right ſtill lay where the Charter had 
logged it among the citizens. But the Court was 
reſolved to carry this point: And they found orders 
that had been made in the City concerning this 
particular , which gave ſome colour to this pretenſi- 


on of the Mayor's. So he claimed it on Midſummer 


dy; and ſaid, the common Hall were to go and 


elect one Sheriff, and to confirm the other that 


had been declared by him, The Hall an the 
other hand ſaid, that the right of chooſing both 
Win them, The old Sheriffs put it according 
| 888 4 "Fn 
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to cuſtom to a poll: And it was viſible, the much 


greater number was againſt the Lord Mayor. The 
Sheriffs were always underſtood to be the officers 
of that Court: So the adjourning it belonged to 


them: Yet the Mayor adjourned the Court; 


which they ſaid he had no power to do, and ſo 


went on with the poll. There was no diſorder. 


in the whole progreſs of the matter, if that was 
not to be called one, that they proceeded after 
the Mayor had adjourned the poll. But tho? the 
Mayor's party carried themſelves with great 
inſolence towards the other party, yet they ſhewed 
on this occaſion more temper than could have 
been expected from ſo great a body, who thought 
their rights were now invaded. I he Mayor upon 
this reſolved to take another poll, to which none 
ſhould be admitted but thoſe who were contented 
to vote only for one, & to approve his nomination 
for the other. And it was reſolved, that his poll 
ſhould. be that by which the buſineſs ſhould be 
ſertled:. And tho? the Sheriffs poll exceeded his 
by many bundreds, yet order was given to retum 
thoſe on the Mayor's poll, and that they ſhould 
be ſworn; and ſo thoſe of the Sheriffs poll ſhould 


be left to ſeek their remedy by law, where they 
could find it. Box , who was choſen by the 


Mayor's party and. joined to North, had no mind 
to ſerve upon ſo doubtful an election, where ſo 
many actions would lie if it was judged againſt 
them at law: And he could not be perſuaded to 
kold it. - So it was neceſſary to call a new com- 
mon Hall, and to proceed to a new election: 
And then, without any Proclamation made as was 
uſual , one in a corner near the Mayor named 


Rich, and about thirty more applauded it, thoſe 


WEN ; 9 
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in the Hall, that was full of people and of noiſe, 
hearing nothing of it. Upon this it was ſaid» 
that Rich was choſen without any contradiction : 
And ſo North and Rich were returned, and {worn 
Sheriffs for the enſuing year. The” violence and 
the injuſtice with which this matter was. manag- 
ed ſhewed, that the Court was reſolved to carry 
that point at any rate: And this gave great occaſi- 
ons of jealouſy, that ſome wicked deſign was on 
foot, for which it was neceſſary in the. firſt place 
to be {ure of fayourable Juries. ©... 
LORD Shafrsbury upon this, knowing how 
obnoxious he was, went out of England His 


7 


voyage was fatal to him: He juſt got to Amſfer- 


dam to die in it. Of the laſt parts of his life I ſhall 
have ſome occaſion to make mention afterwards. 
When Michaelmas day came, thoſe. who found 
how much they had been deceived in Moor re- 
ſo ved to chooſe a Mayor that might be depended 
on. The poll wascloſed when the Court thought 
they had the majority: But upon caſting it up 
it appeared they had loſt it: So they fell to can- 
vals it: And they made ſuch exceptions to thoſe 
of the other ſide, that they diſcounted as many 
voices as gave them the majority. This was alſo 


II, N 


162, 


Carried by 
the Court, 


managed in fo groſs a manner, that it was vili- | 


le the Court was reſolved by fair or foul means 


to have the government of the City in their own. 


hands. But becauſe they would not be at this 
trouble, nor run this hazard every year, it was 
reſolved that the Charter of-the Ciry muſt either 
be given up, or be adjudged to the King. The 


former was much the eaſier way: So great pains 


were taken to manage the next election of the com- 
mon Council, ſo as that they might be tractab e 
A in 


— 
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in this point. There was much injuſtice com. 
Plained of in many of the wards of the City, both 

the poll, and in the returns that were made. 
order to the diſabling all the Diſſenters from 


| having a vote in that election, the Biſhop and 


Clergy of Landon were preſſed by the Court to 
roſecute them in the Church ts > that ſo 
bey might excommunicate them; which ſome 


7 Iawyers thought would render them incapable to 


vote, tho? other lawyers were very poſitively of 
another opinion. It is certain it 8 at leaſt a 
colour to deny them votes. The Biſhop of Lon- 
don began to apprehend, that things were run. 


ning too faſt, and was backward in the mat- 


ter. The Clergy of the City refuſed to 
make preſentments : The law laid that on the 
Church-wardens: and ſo they would not meddle 
officiouſly. The King was diſpleaſed with them 
for their remiſſneſs: But after al the practices of 
the Court, in the returns of the commonCouncil ot 


the City, they could not bring it near an equa · 
lity for delivering up their Charter. Jentins ma · 


naged the whole buſineſs of the City with ſo ma- 
ny indirect practices, that the reputation he had 
for probity was much blemiſhed by it: He ſee- 
med to think it was neceſſary to bring the City 
to a dependence on the Court in the faireſt meth- 


. -ods he could fall on; and, it theſe did not ſuc⸗ 


ceed that then he was to take the moſt effectual 
ones, boping that a good intention would excuſe 


Changes in I HE Earl of Sunderland had been diſgraced 
the 1 ar nter the Excluſion Parliaments, as they were now 
quarrel a- 


called, were diſſolved: But the King had ſo entire 


pO SMHEIR2mrOnDESsOSTREPPFRSPROEMESDSTPFMY To ©5s , 


f confidence.in- him, and Lady Porrſmouth 


perſon that iſpoſed the Duke to it. Upon that 


he had married his ſiſter. From Lord Sunder- 
that his declaring as he ad for the Excluſion was 


affair. The King was the more deſirous to have 
| _ ſome ITY about him who underſtood fo- 
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was 1682, 
b much i m his intereſts „ that upon great ſubmiſſi- | mong 
ons made to the Duke he was again reſtored to them, 
be Secretary this winter. Lore Hyde was the 


rd Halfar and he fell ta be in ill terms; for 
he hated Lord Sunderland byond no tho? - 


lands returning to his poſt all men concluded. 


certainly done by direction from the King., who 
naturally loved craft and a double game, that ſo 
he might have proper inſtruments to work by 
which way ſoever he had turned himſelf in that 


Lord Sunderlamd again near him, that he might 


Fewkins underſtood nothing: But 
hehad — credit with the high Church party, 
that he was of great uſe to. the Court, Lord 
Conway was brought in to be the other 
who was ſo very ignorant of foreign affairs, that 
his province being the North when one of the fo- 
reign Miniſters talked to him of the Circles : 
of Germany » it amazed him: He could not 
imagine what Circles had to do with affairs of 
ſtate. He was now diſmiſſed Lord Haas 
and Lord Hyde fell to be in an open war, and 
were both much hated. Lord Halſax charged 
Hyde, who was at this time made Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, of bribery , for having farmed a branch 
of the revenue much lower than had been profe- 
red for it. Lord O_o uainted the "Kine 
firſt with it: And, as he told me , he deſired 
8 e, himſelf to examine into it , he 


being ) 
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| 1682; being inclined to think it was rather an abuſe put the 
dn him than corruption in himſelf. But he faw had 

0 Lord Rocheſter was cold in the matter, and in- MM ap 
| ſtead of proſecuting any for it protected all concer- wh 
ned in it. He laid the complaint before the Ki kne 

in Council: And to convince the King how ill apt 

a bargain he had made, the complainers offered, tho 

if he would break the bargain, to give him 40000 dec 

J. more than he was to have from the farmers. Ea 

n He looked alſo into the other branches of the re« wh 
venue, and found cauſe to ſuſpect much corrup- ver 

tion in every one ot them: And he got underta- be) 

kers to offer at a farm of the whole revenue. In wh 

this he had all the Court on his fide: For the WI 

King being now reſolved to live on his revenue, ill 

without putting himſelf on a Parliament, be was tha 

forced on a great reduction of expence: So that to 

many payments run in arrear : And the whole co 

Court was ſo ill paid, that the offering any thing Jo 

that would 3 revenue, and blemiſh = ö Tre 
management of the treaſury , was very acce | ma 

to all in it. But the Duke and the Lady Portſmouth du 

both protected the Earl of Rocheſter fo power- of 

fully, tho he was generaly much hated , that Sa 

even propoſitions to the King's advantage, which oy 

blemiſhed him, were not hearkened to. This 85 

touched in too tender a place to admit of a recon- Ca 

_ Ciliation : The Duke forgot all Lord ' Hahfax's | tio 

ſervice in the point of the Excluſion: And thi 

the dearneſs that was between them was now pre 

turned upon this to a coldneſs, and afterwards to the 

| a moſt violent enmity. Upon this occaſion Lord W: 

Halifax ſent for me, (for I went no more ner po 

any that belonged to the Court, ) and he told me the K 

che 


whole matter. I asked him how he ſtood my 
146 


ls. 
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| the King: He anſwered, that neither he nor! 
hd themubinant the Kin: Galton md Wis 


a particular compoſition. He _faid,, he knew 
what the King ſaid to himſelf: I asked him, ifhe 
knew likewiſe what he ſaid to others; for he was 


apt to ſay to his ſeveral Miniſters whatſoever he 


thought would pleaſe them, as long as he inten- 
ded to make uſe of them. By the death of the 


4% 
. 1682, 
* 4 * 


Earl of Nottingham the Seals were given to North, - 


wo was made Lord Guilford, He had not the 


vertues of his predecefſor : But he had parts far 


beyond him: They were turned to craft: So that 


whereas the former ſeemed to mean well even 


- when he did ill, this man was believed to mean 


ill even when he did well. The Court finding 
that the City of Loxdor could not be wrought on 
to ſurrender their Charter, reſolved to have it 
condemned by. a judgment in the King's bench. 
Jones had died in May: So now Pollexphen and 
Treby were chiefly relied on by the City in this 
matter. Sawyer was the Attorney General, a 
dull hot man, and forward to ſerve all the deſigns 


of the Court. He undertook by the advice of | 
Sanders, a learned but a very immoral man, to 


overthrow the Charter. a | 
IT THE two points upen which they reſted the 
cauſe were, that the Common Council had peti- 
tioned the King upon a prorogation of Parliament 
that it might meet on the day to which it was 
prorogued, and, had taxed the prorogation as 
that which occaſioned a delay of juſtice: This 
was conſtrued to be the ralfing {edition , and the 
pang the people with an ill opinion of the 
ing and his government. The other point was, 


that. the City had impoſed new taxes on their 


Arguments 
for & a- 
gain{t the 
Charter of 
London 


wharf 


* 


1682. 
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Wharfs and markets, which was an invaſion of 
the liberty of the ſubject, and contrary to law. 
It was ſaid, that all that the Crown gave was for. 


- feitable back to the Crown again upon a male- 
verſation of the body of the City, choſen by 


all the citizens, fo they were all involved in what 


the Common Council did: And they interred, 


that fince they had both ſcandalized the King's 
governtment, and oppreſſed their fellow ſubjects, 
they had thereupon forfeited their hberties : Ma- 
ny precedents were brought of the ſeizing on the 
liberties of Towns and other Corporations, and 
iſhing them. _— 

THE arguments againſt this were made by Treby, 
then the Recorder of London, and Pollexphen, 
who argued about three hours a piece. They laid 


it down for a foundation, that trading Corporati- 


ons were immortal bodies for the breeding a ſuc- 
ceſſion of trading men, and for perperuating a 
fund of publick chambers for the eſtates of orphans 


and truſts for all pious endowments: That crimes 


committed by perſons entruſted inthe government 
of them wereperſonal things, which were only char- 
geable on thoſe who committed them, but could 
hot affect the whole body: The treaſon of a Biſh- 
op, or a Clerk, only forfeited his title, but did 
not diſſolve the Biſhoprick , or Benefice : So the 


magiſtrates only were to be puniſhed for their own 


crimes: An entailed eſtate, when a tenant forlife 
Was attainted, was not forfeited to the King » but 
went to the next in remainder upon his death: 
The government of a city, which was a tempo- 
rary adminiſtration , veſted no property in the ma- 
giſtrates : And therefore they had nothing to for- 
feit, but what belonged to themſelves: There 
MO _ | Were 


— 
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wete alſo expreſs acts of Parliament made infayour 1682. 
ol the City, that it ſhould not be puniſhed for | 

the miſdemeanors of thoſe who bore office in it. 
They anſwered the great objection that was 


brought from the forfeitures of ſome Abbeys on 
the attainder of their Abbots in King Hen the. 
cighth's time, that there were peculiar laws made 
at that time, upon which thoſe forfeitures w ere 
grounded, which had been repealed ſince that 
time: All thoſe forfeitures were conſirmed in 


Parliament: And that purged all defects: The 
Common Council was a ſelected body, choſen 


for particular ends: And if they went beyond theſe, 
they were liable to be puniſhed for it: If the petition 
they offered the King was ſeditious the King might 
proceed againſt every man that was concerned in it: 
And thoſe upon whom thoſe taxes had been levied , 
might bring their actions againſt thoſe who had 
levied them: But it ſeemed very ſtrange , that 
when nane of the petitioners were proceeded a- - 
gainſt for any thing contained in that petition, and 
when no actions were brought on the account 


of thoſe taxes, that the whole body ſhould ſuffer 


in common for that, which none of thoſe who 
were immediatly concerned it had been ſo much 
brought in queſtion for it in any Court of law: 
If the Common Council petitioned more earneſt- 
ly than was fitting for the ſitting of the Parliament, 
that ought. to be aſcribed to their zeal for the 


King's fafety , and for the eſtabliſhed Religion-: 


And it ought not to be ſtrained to any other ſenſe 
than to that which they profeſs in the body of 
their petition, much leſs to be carried ſo far as to 
diſſolve the whole body on that account: And 
u for the tolls. and taxes theſe were things 

; | prac- 
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practiſed in all the ' Corporations ' of Exglayd; 
and ſeemed: to be exactly according: © ws | 
— The City ſince the fire had at a vaſt charge made 
their wharſs and markets much more, noble and 
convenient than they were before: And therefore 
they might well deny the benefit of them to thoſe 
tho would not pay a new rate, that they ſet on 
them for the payment of the debt contracted in 
, uilding them: This was not the impoſing a tax, 
„ | but the railing a rent out of a piece of ground, 
which the City might as well do, as a man who 
tebuilds his houſe may raiſe the rent of it: All 
the precedents that were brought were exainined 
and anſwered: Some Corporations were deſerted, 
and ſo upon the matter diſſolved themſelves: 
]jJudgments in ſuch caſes did not fit this in hand. The 
ſeizing on the liberties of a Corporation did not 
diſſolve the body; for when a Biſhop dies the 
King ſeizes the temporalties; but the Corporation 
* ſtil! ſabſiſts; and they are reſtored to the next in. 
= cumbent. There were indeed ſome very ſtrange 
| . precedents made in Richard the ſecond's time: 
But they were followed by. as ſtrange a reverſe: 
The Judges were hanged for the judgments they | 
VER pave. They alſo inſiſted on the effects that would 
| follow on the forfeiting the Charter : The cuſtom 
' bf London was thereby broken: All the publick 
endowments, and charities lodged with the City 
| muſt revert to the heirs of the donors. This is 
"= the ſubſtance of the argument, as I had it trom 
> | __Pollexphen. As for the more intricate points of 
. law, I meddle not with them, but leave them to 
= IF: the learned men of that profeſſion. When the 
matter was brought near judgment, Sanders, 
who had laid the whole thing, was made es 


I 


„„ 


ders was ſtruck with an apoplexy: : 
not come into Court: But he ſent his judgment 


- 


the King's Bench, was found not to be clear: 


© he was turned out, and Mibins came in his 


oom. When {ſentence was to be grew , 8 


in writing, and died a few days after. The ſen · 


lber: Pemberton”! who was not Hügel in 
the point, being removed to the Common Pleas | 
upon Norrb's advancement. Dolben, a Judge of 


7 


Judgment 


given in the 


matter.“ 


tence was given without the ſolemnity that was 
uſual upon great occaſiors: The Judges were wont 


formerly in delivering their opinions to make long 
uguments, in which they ſet forth the grounds of 


hy on which they went, which were great in- 
ſtructions to the ſtudents and barriſters: But that 


had been laid afide ever ſince Hale's time 
'THE judgment now given was, that a City 
might forfeic its Charter; that the malverſations 


of the Common Council were the acts of the 


whole City, and that the two points ſet 
forth in the pleadings 2 grounds for the 
forfeiring of a Charter. Upon which premiſſes 
the proper concluſion ſeemed to be, that therefore 
the City of London had forfeited their Charter: 
But the conſequences of that were ſo much ap- 
prebended , that they did not think fit to venture 
on it: So they judged, that the King might 
ſefze the liberties of the City. The Attorney 
General moved, contrary to what is uſual in ſuch 


caſes, that the judgment might not be recorded. 


And upon that new endeavours were uſ:ꝗ to bri 

the Common Council to deliver up their Charter: 
Yet that could not be compaſſed, tho it was 
brought much nearer in the numbers of the voices 


than was imagined could ever have been done 


Hhh THERE 


: 
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THERE were other very ſevere proceedings 


at this time with relatlon to particular perſons, 
Pilkinton was Sheriff of London the former year; 
an honeſt but an indiſcreet man, that gave him. 


ſelt great liberties in diſcoùrſe. He being defir. 
ed to go along with the Mayor and Aldermen to 
complement the Duke upon his return from Scor- 


land, declined going, and reflected on him as one 


concerned in the burning of the City. Two Al. 


- dermen ſaid they heard that, and ſwore it againſt 


him. Sir Patience Ward, the Mayor of the for- 
mer year, ſeeing him go into that diſcourſe had 


diverted him from it, but heard not the words 


that to the beſt of his remembrance he ſaid na 


which the others {wore to: And he depoſed , 


thoſe words. Pilkimton was caſt in an 100000 /, 


damages, the moſt exceſſive that had ever been 


given. But the matter did not ſtop there: Ward 
was indicted of perjury, it being ſaid, that ſince 
he ſwore that the words were not ſpoken, andthat 
the jury had given a verdict upon the evidence that 


5 they were ſpoken: by conſequence he was guily 
of perjury. It was ſaid on the other fide, that 


another way, a Jury may believe the two better 


when two {wear one way, and a third {wears 


than the one: But it is not certain from thence 
that he is perjured : If that were law, no man 


would be a witneſs ; if, becauſe they of the other 


| fide were believed, he ſhould be therefore con- 


victed of perjury. A man's ſwearing to a nega- 


tive, that ſuch words were not ſpoken, did only 


amount to this, that he did not hear them: And 
it would be hard to prove that he who ſwore ſo 


had heard them. But Ward proved by him that 


book the trial in ſhort hand, as a 


/ 


| others with great approbation, that he had ſaid. 
j the beſt of his remembrance theſe words were not 


| * by Pilkinton : Upon which Fefferies had 


id, that his invention was better than his memo- 
ry: And the Attorney General in ſumming up 
the evidence to the Jury had faid, they ought to 
have no regard to Vard's evidence, fince he had 
only. depoſed upon his memory, Yet that Jury 
retu Ward guilty of perjury: And it was in- 
tended, if he had not gone out of the way, to 
have ſet him en the pillory. The truth is, — * 
became at that time the ſhame of the nation, as 


well as a reproach to religion: For they were 
packt, and prepared to bring in verdicts as they 
were directed and not as matters appeared on the 


evidence. 


THUS affairs were going on all the year , 
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1683. 


i people 


eghty two, and to the beginning of eighty three. poftefſed 
The Earl of Shaf#sbury had been for making uſe "_ Sieat 


of the heat the City was in during the conteſt a- 


bout the Sheriffs; and thought they might have 


created a great diſturbance, and made themſelves 
maſters of the Tower: And he believed, the 
firſt appearance of the leaft diſorder would have 
3 on the King to yield every thing. The 
uke of Monmouth, who underſtood what a 
rabble was and what troops were, looked on this 
48 a mad expoſing of themſelves and of their 
friends, The Lords Eſſex and Rrſſel were of the 
ſame mind, So Lord Shaftsbury, ſeeing the' 
could nor be engaged into aCtion, flew out againſt 
them. He faid , the Dake of Monmouth was ſent 
ino the. party by the King for this end, to keep all 
things quiet till the Court had gained its point: 
— 2 | He 
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He ſaid, Lord Ef:x had alſo made his bargain , 
and was to go to Ireland; and that among them 
Lord Ruſſel was deceived. With this he endea- 
voured to blaſt them in the City: They ſtudied 
to prevent the ill effects that thoſe jealouſies which 
he was infuſing into the citizens might have among 


them. So the Duke of Monmouth gave an ap- 


Monmouth 


pointment to Lord Shaf?sbury or ſome of his friends 
to meet him, and ſome others that he ſhould bring 
along with him, at Shepherd's, a wine mlerchant in 


and Ruſſel whom they had.anentire confidence. I he night be- 


at She 
herd s. 


fore this appointment Lord Ruſſel came to town on 
the account of his uncle's illneſs. The Duke of 
Monmouth went to him, and told him of the ap- 
intment, and defired he .would go thither with 
im: He conſented, the rather becauſe he intend- 
ed to taſte ſome of that merchant's wine. At 
night they went with Lord Grey and Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong. When they came, they found none 


there but Rumſey and Ferguſon, two of Lord 


Shaftsbury*s tools that he employed: Upon which, 
they ſeeing no better company reſolved immedia- 
tely to go, back, But Lord 3 Ryſſel called for a taſte 
of the wines: And while they were bringing it 


him up, Rumſcy and Armſtrong fell into a diſecuſ 


of ſurprizing the guards. Rumſey fancied it might 
have been eaſily done: Armſtrong, that had com- 
manded them, ſhewed him his miſtakes. Thi 
was no conſultation about what was to be done, 
but only about what might have been done. Lord 


_ Ruſſel ſpoke nothing upon the ſubject: But 28 
| ſoon as he had taſted his wines they went away. 


It may ſeem , that this is too light a paſſage to be 
told ſo copiouſly: But much depends on it, Lord 


 Shafisbury had one. meeting with the Earls of 


Eſer 
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Eſer and Salisbury before he went out of England. 
fear, anger, and diſappointment, had wrought 


F 7. 


* 


ſo much on him, that Lord Eſſeæ told me he 


was much broken in his thoughts: His notions 
were wild and impracticable: And he was glad 
that he was gone out of England: But ſaid, that 
he had done them already a great deal of miſchief, 
ind would have done more if he had ſtayed. As 
ſoon as he was gone, the Lords and all the chief 
men of the ng ſaw their danger from forward 
Sheriffs, willing Juries, mercenary Judges, and 
bold witneſſes. So they reſolved to go home, and 


be llent, to ſpeak and to meddle as little as might 


be in publick buſineſs, and to let the preſent ill 


temper the Nation was fallen into wear out: For 


ey did not doubt but the Court, eſpecially as 


it was now menaged by the Duke, would ſoon 


bring the Nation again into its wits by their ill 


uct and pgs All that was to be 
done was, to keep up as much as they could a 
ſpitit with relation to elections of Parliament, 
if one ſhould be called. ( | 
THE Duke of Monmouth refolved to be ad- 
viſed chiefly by Lord Fſex. He would not 
done in that, but named Lord Rſſel, agaiaſt 


Monmouth 
and ſome 
othets 
meet often 


whom no objection could lie: And next to him together. 


be named Aggernoon Sidney, brother to the Earl 
of Leiceſter, 2 man of moſt extraordinary cou- 
rage, a ſteady man, even to obſtinacy, ſincere, but 
of a rough and boiſterous tem 
dear contradiction. He ſeemed to be a Chriſtian , 


that could not 


Algernon; 
Fidney. 


but in a particular form of his own: He thought. 


it was to be like a Divine Philoſophy in the 


mind: But he was againſt all. publick worſhip , 


and every thing that looked like a Church. He 
| | Hhh 3 was 


1683. 
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1683. Was ſtiff to all republican principles; and ſuch an 


birmſelf into people that would hearken to his no- 


ed afterwards at a great diſtance. He wrought 


King and monarchy as much as he himſelf dil. 
imo their ſecrets, tho Lord Efſex had expreſſe 


_ himſelf alone with him. Lord Ruſſel, tho hi 


£ 


enemy to every thing that looked like monarchy, Hows 


that he ſet himſelf in a high oppoſition apainit I io 


Cromwell when he was made Protector. He had MI ©? { 
ſtudied the hiſtory of government in all its bran. . bheth 


ches beyond any man I ever knew. He wa tb 


Ambaſſador in Dezmark at the time of the Reſto- ta u 


ration, but did not come back till the year ſeventy I Le, ü 
eight, when the Parliament was preſſing the dle! 
King into a war. The Court of France obtained himſel 
leave for him to return. He did all he could to dot in 
divert people from that war: So that ſome took people 
him for a penſioner of France: But to thoke Wl * re 
to whom he durſt ſpeak freely he ſaid, he knew Ml U a f. 
it was all a juggle; that our was in an entire 9 10 


ence with France, and had no other defipn 
in this ſhew of a war but to raiſe an army, and 
keep it beyond ſea till it was trained and model 
led. Sidney had a particular way of 'infinuating 
tions, and not contradict him. He tried me: 
But I was not fo ſubmiſſive a hearer: So we li- 


himſelf into Lord Eſſex's confidence to ſuch 1 
degree, that he became the maſter of his ſpirit 
He had a great kindneſs for Lord Howard, 28 
was formerly told: For that Lord hated both the 


He prevailed on Lord Eſex to take Lord Hear 


ſuch an ill opinion of him a little before to me 
as to ſay he wondred how any man would trull 


couũn german, had the ſame ill opinion of him: 
Vet Siazey overcame both their averſions. * 


oth the 
elf did. 


wart 
xpreſſe 
to me 


d trul 
tho hi 
of him: 


Lond 
Ho 


converſation at Paris. 
WITH theſe men the Duke of Monmouth They treat 
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Howard had made the Duke of Maumomth enter 1683. 
no confidence with Sidzey, who uſed to ſpeak OY 
yery {lightly of him, and to ſay it was all one to him 
whether James Duke of Dort or FamesDuke of Mon- 
mouth was to ſucceed. Yet Lord Howard perhaps 
puta notion into him , which he offered oftento 
me, that a Prince who knew there was a flaw in his 
tile would always govern well, and conſider 


himſelf as at the merey of the right heir ifhe was 


not in all things in the intereſts and hearts of his 
people, which was often neglected by Princes 
that relied on an undoubted title. Lord Howard 
by a trick put both on the Duke of Monmouth, 
ind Sidzey brought them to be acquainted. He 
old Sidzey that the Duke of Monmouth was re- 
ſalved to come ſome day alone and dine with 
him; And he made the Duke of Monmouth be- 
leve that Sidney deſired this, that ſo he might 
aut ſeem to come and court the Duke of Mon- 
wth; And ſaid that ſome regard was to be had 
to his temper and age- _ Hambden was alſo taken Hambden. 
into their ſecret: Flo was the grandſon of him 
tat had pleaded the cauſe of England in the point 
of the ſhip money with King Charles the firſt. 
His father wss a very eminent man , and had 


been zealous in the Excluſion: He was a young 


man of great parts; one of the learnedeſt Gentle- 
men I have ever known; for he was a critick 
both in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: He was 2 
man of great heat and vivacity, but too unequal 
In his temper: He had once great principles of re- 
gon: But he was much corrupted by P. Simon's 


Met often. His intereſt in Scotland , both by the with tome 
5 Hhh 4 . | 


of the 
Scottish 
Nation. 
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de pendan Ce that his Wife's great ; eſtate brought 
him, but chiefly by the. knowledge he had of 
their affairs while he was among them, and by 
the confidence he knew they had all in him, 
made him turn his thoughts much towards that 


Kingdom as the pr pereſt ſcene of action. He 


had met often with Lord Argile while be was in 
London, and had many conferences with him of 
the ſtate of that Kingdom, and of what might 


be done there: And he thought the buſineſs of 


Carolina was a very proper blind to bring up ſome 


ok the Scotch Gentlemen under the appearance of 


treating about that. They upon this agreed to 
ſend one Aaron Smith to Scotland, to deſire that 


| ſome men of abſolute confidence might be ſent 


up for that end. So when the Proclamation that 


was formerly mentioned was publiſhed, it ſpread 


ſuch an univerſal apprehenſion thro all the ſuſpe cted 


counties, that they looked on themſelves as mar- 
ked out to deſtruction: And it is very natu al for 


people under ſuch impreffions to ſet themſelves 


to look out for remedies as ſoon as they can. 
IN the beginning of April ſame of them came 


up. The perſon that was moſt entirely truſted, 


and to whom the journey proved fatal, was Bail. 
lie, of whoſe unjuſt trearment upon Carſtairs's in- 
formation an account was formerly given. He 
was my couſin german: So I knew him well. 


He was in the presbyterian principles, but was a 


man of great piety and vertue, learned in the law, 
in mathematicks, and in languages. I went to 
him, as ſoon as I heard he was come, in great 
fimplicity of heart, thinking of nothing but of 


| Carola, I was only afraid they might go too 
much into the company of the Exgl;b, and give 


cue 


j 


evidently ſee > 
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twe repreſentations of the ſtate of affairs in Scor- 1683. 
land: This might be reported about by men that 
would name them: And that might bring them 

into trouble. But a few weeks after 1 found 

they came not to me as they were wont to do: 


And J heard they were often with Lord Raſſel. I 


was apprehenſive of this: And Lord Eſſex Bong A 
of 


in the country, I went to him, to warn 


the danger I feared Lord Ruſſel might be brought 
into by this converſation with my countrymen. _ 


He diverted me from all my apprehenſions; and 
tod me, I might depend on it. Lord Ruſſel 
would be in nothing without acquainting him: 


And he ſeemed to agree entirely with me, that a 


ing in the ſtate in which things were then would 
be fatal. I always ſaid, that when the root of 
the conſtitution was ſtruck at to be overturned, 
then I thought ſubjects might defend themſelv 

But I thought jealouſies and fears, and particular 
a&s of injuſtice, could not watrant this He did 
agree with me in this: He thought, the obligati- 
on between Prince and ſubject was ſo equally mu- 
tual, that upon a breach on the on fide the other 


was free: But tho he thought the late injuſtice in. 
London, and the end that was driven at by it, 


did ſet them at liberty to look to themſelves yet 


he confefled things were not ripe enough yet, 


and that an ill laid and an ill managed riſing would 
be our ruin. I was then newly come from 
writing my J the Reformation; and did ſo 

t the ſtruggle for Lady Jean 


Grey, and Lyat᷑'s riſing, was that which threw 
. the nation ſo quickly into Popery after King Ed- 
ward's days» (for ſuch as had rendred themſelves 
obnoxious in thoſe matters ſaw no other way to 

_ Hoh F © - . ſecure 
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ſecure thernſelves , and found their turning was 4 
ſure one, ) that I was now very apprehenſive of 
this; beſides that I thought it was yet unlawful. 
What ' paſt between the Scots and the Ergiſh 
Lords 1 know not, only that Lord Argie, who 
was then in Holland, asked at firſt 20000 J. for 
buying a ſtockof arms and ammunition, which he 
afterwards brought down to 8000 /. and a thou- 


nd horſe tobe ſent into Scotland: Upon which 
he undertook the conduct of that matter. I know 


no further than general hints of their matters: For 
tho' Hambden offered frequently to give me a par. 


_ ticular account of it all, knowing that I was wri- 


ting the hiſtory of that time, yet I cold him, that 
till by an indemnity that whole matter was buried 


I would know none of thoſe ſecrets, which I 


might be obliged to reveal, or to lie and deny my 


knowledge of them: So to avoid that I put it off 
at that time. And when I returned to England 
at the Revolution, we appointed often to meet, 


in order to a full relation of it all: But by ſeveral 
accidents it went off, 2s a thing is apt to do 
which one can recover at any rime. And fo his 
unhappy end came on before I had it from him. 
Iknow this, that no money was raiſed. But the 


thing had got ſome vent; for my own brother, a 
zealous Preſbyterian , who was come from Scoi- 


land, it not being ſafe for him to live any longer 
in that Kingdom , knowing that he had converted 
with many that bad” been in the rebellion, told 


me, there was certainly ſomewhat in agitation a- 


mong them, about which ſome of their teachers 


| had let out ſomewhat very freely to himſelf: How 


far that matter went, and how the ſcheme was 
laid, I cannot tell; and ſo muſt leave CREE 


BSS QOSC9Y TH 


\ 


Temple in the chambers of one Veſt, a witty 
a a determined Atheiſt. - 


Lord Ruſſe 


bot and a bold man, whoſe ſpirit was naturally 
turned to plotting: He was always unquiet: and 


% 
3 
— 


— 
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| dark. Their contract forthe project of Carolina 1683. 
- ſeemed to go 0 ES 


| ther the former year, who were now come 
back, and brought thera a particular account of 


on apace: They had ſent ſome thi- 


every thing: They likewiſe, to cover their nego- 
tiations with Lord Argi/e, ſent ſome over to him; 


but With the blind of inſtructions for buying ſhips 


in Holland, and other things neceſſary for their 

WHILE this matter was thus in a cloſe ma- Other Cons 
nagement among them, there was another com- p, 
pany of Lord Shaftsbury's creatures that met in the fame __— 


ſame tine 
on defigns 


and active man, full of talk, nd believed to be of aſtaſiua-· 
Ramſey and Ferguſon came Kinn 
conſtantly thither. The former of theſe was an : 
officer in Cromuells army, who went into Por. N. 
zugal with the forces that ſerved there under 
Schomberg. He did a brave action in that ſervice: 
And Schomberg writ a particular letter to the King 
ſetting it out: Upon which he got a place. And 
he had applied himſelf to Lord Shaftsbury as his 

tron. He was much truſted by him, and ſent 


often about on meſſages. Once or twice he came 


to Lord Rage, but it was upon indifferent things. 
ſaid to me that at that very time he felt 

ſuch a ſecret averſion to him, that he was in no 

danger of truſting him much. He was one of 


the bold talkers, and kept chiefly among Lord 


Shaftsbwry's creatures. He was upon all the ſecret 


of his going beyond (ſea, which ſeemed to ſhew , - 
| that he was not then a ſpy of the Court's, which 
ſome ſuſpected he was all al 


Ong. Perguſ on Was 2 Ferguſon· | 


| ſetting 


x | 1 | | 
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- 1683, ſtring people on to ſome miſchief: I knew a pri: i *® 
vate thing of him, by which it appeared be Was 6 þ 
2 'profligate knave , and could Cheat thoſe that * | 
truſted him entirely: So tho? he, being a Scottiſb = 
man, took all the ways he could to be aimitted = 
into ſome acquaintance with me, I would never - 1 
ſee him, or ſpeak with him: And I did not know 5 
his face till the Revolution. He was caſt out by 5 


the Presbyterians; and then went among the In- 
diependents, where his boldneſs raiſed him to ſome _ 
5 85 tho he was at bottom a very empty man. pr 
Hie had the management of a ſecret preſs, and of why 
a purſe that maintained it: And he gave about ; 


maoſt of the pamphlets writ on that ſide: And with e. 
ſome he paſt for the author of them: And ſuch ro 

was his yanity, becauſe this made him more con- tz 4 

_ fiderable, that he was not ill pleaſed to have that MW 
believed; tho' it only expoſed him ſo much the = 
Gen- more. With theſe Goodenough , who bad been — 


%. Under-Sheriff of London in Bethel year, and one 5 
Hallouay of Briſtol met often, and had a great way 
deal of rambling diſcourſe, to ſhew how eaſy a 
thing it was of the ſudden to raiſe ' four thouſand 
Sn men in the City.  Goodenough by reaſon of his 
| office knew the City well, and pretended he 
knew many men of ſo much credit in every cor- 
ner of it, and on whom they might depend, 2 
could raiſe that number, which he reckoned 
3 would quickly grow much ſtronger; And it is 
Ut . © probable, this was the ſcheme with which Lord 
_ * Shaftsbury was ſo poſſeſſed, that he thought it 
might be depended on. They had many diſcour- | 
ſes of the heads of a declaration proper for ſuch a 
riſing, and diſputed of theſe wich much ſubtilty 
z they thought: And they intended to ſend oy 
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bwey to Briſtol, to try what could be done there 
at the ſame time. But all this was only talk, 


and went no. further than to a few of their own 
confidents. © Ramſey , Ferguſon, and Weſt were 
often talking of the danger of executing this, and 
that the ſhorter and ſurer way was to Kill the two 
brothers. One Rumbold, who had ſerved in Crom- 


well*; army, came twice among them; and while 
they were in that wicked diſcourſe, which they 


expreſſed by the term lopping.. He upon that told 
them, he had a farm near Hodſden in the way to 


New-Varket: And there was a moat caſt round 


his houſe > thro which the King ſometimes paſt 


in his way thither He faid , once the coach went 


thro* quite alone, without any of the guards about 


it; and that, if he had laid any thing croſs the 


way to have ſtopt the coach but a minute, he 


could have ſhot them both, and have rode away 
thro grounds that he knew ſo well that it ſhould 
not have been poſſible to have followed him. 
Upon which they ran into much wicked talk a- 
bout the way of executing thar. But nothing was 
ever fixed on: All was but talk. At one time Lord 
Howard was among them: And they talked over 
their ſeveral ſchemes of lopping. One of them 


was to be executed in the Play Houſe. Lord Ho- 


ward ſaid, he liked that beſt, for then they would 
die in their calling. This was ſo like his way of 
talk, that it was eaſily believed,” tho? he always 
denied it. Valcor, an Iriab Gentleman that had 


been of Cromæuels army, was now in London, 


and got into that company: And he was made 
believe, that the thing was ſo well laid that many 
both in City and Country were engaged in it. 


He liked the project of a riſing ; but declared he 
i ; Would 


— 


/ 
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Would not meddlein their lopping. So this wicked WM £2 
| knot of men continued their caballing from the MW ban 
time that the Earl of Shaffsbury went away: And not 
+ . . theſe were the ſubjects of their diſcourſes. The. MW bim 
King went conſtantly to New Mariet for About 1 i Cet 
Month both in 1 October. In April wle bear 
he yas there a fire broke out, and burnt a pan Wl 4 
2 town; Upon which the King came back firu 
a week ſooner than he intended. not 

WHILE all theſe things were thus going on, WM bear 
there was one Keeling, an Anabaptiſt in Londen, WW. = 
who was ſinking in his buſineſs, and began to 60. 
think that of a witneſs would be the d 8 

had employed him often to try their {Ml tbe 
ſtrength in the City. and to count on whom 
they could depend for a ſudden riſing: He had brott 
alſo talked to him of the deſign of killing the two WI Al th 
brothers: So be went and diſcovered all he could WM but e 
to Leg at that time made Lord Dartmouth. Ly WM * 
made no great acount of it, but ſent him to Jen. 
ins. Fenkins took his depoſitions , but told him 
he could not proceed in it without more witneſſes : 
Sa be went to his brother, who was a man of 
heat in his way, but of probity, who did not in- 
cline to ill deſigns, and leſs to diſcover them. 
Keeling carried his brother to Goodenough , and 
affored him he might be 4 on. So Goed- 
enongb run out into a rambling diſcourſe of 
what they both could and would do: And he alſo 
ſpoke of killing the King and the Duke, which 
would make their work eaſy. When they leſt 
him the diſcoverer preſſed his brother to go along 
with him to Weſtminſter , where he pretended 
| buſineſs, but ſtopt at hit. Hall. The other was 


uneaſy, longing to get out of his company, - 


go to ſame friends for advice upon what had 1633} 
hapned. But he drew him on: And at laſt, ge 
not knowing whether he was going, he drew 
him into Jen bins office; and there told the Se- 
ctetary he had brought another witneſs, who had 
beard the ſubſtance of the plot from Goaenougb s 
own mouth juſt then. His brother was deeply 
ſtruck with this cheat and ſurprize, but could 
not avoid the making oath to Fenkins of all he had 
heard. The Secretary, whoſe phlegmatick head 
was not turned for ſuch a work , let them both 
go, and ſent out no warrants, till he had com- 
' municated the matter to the reſt of the Miniſtry , 
the King. being then at IYindſor. So Keeling » 
who had been. thus drawn into the ſnare. by - his 
brother, ſent advertiſements to Goodenough, and 
all the other perſons whom he had named, to go 
0 f ET and Wef this-time perpe- 
RUMSEYT eſt were at this time A fomed 
tually together: And apprehending that they had ſtory laid by 
truſted themſelves to too many » Who Ns and 
might diſcover them, they laid a ſtory, in which We 
they reſolved to agree it ſo well together, that 
they ſhould not contradi& one another. They 
framed their ſtory thus: That they had laid the 
deſign of their riſing to be executed on the ſeven- 
teench of November, the day of Queen Elizabeth's 
coming to the Crown, on which the citizens uſed 
to run together, and carry about Popes in pro- 
ceſſion, and burn them: So that day ſeemed proper 
to cover their running together, till they met in 


nothing on that day, the rout being uſually at 
night, but to lay their riſing for the next Sunday 
it the hour of people's being at Church, This 
EO FR ; + Was 


A : 
* = 
y , 3 7 
3. 
? . * 


of killing the King, but none of engaging the 
guards: So Rumſey was to do the execution. And 
they ſaid, they were divided in their minds what 
to do next: Some were for defending the moat till 


tte Thames,” Of theſe forty they could name but 


3 . 3 | : ; 
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reſt of the men, and the horſes: For, tho' upon 


tation: And theſe were ſaid to be ſome of the arms 


was laid to ſhew how near the matter was to the 6 
being executed; . But the part of their ſtory that 0 


they could not name any one perſon of any con- 

dition that was to head this rifing,) was that the 1 
pretended that Rumbold had offered them his houſe 0 
in the heath for executing the deſign. It was cal- MW 
led Rye; And from thence this was called the Rye. urn 
Plot. He asked forty men, well armed and mount. ent 


ed, whom Rumſey and Walcot- were to command the 


in two parties: The one was to engage the guards, s ©: 
if they ſhould be near the coach? And the other Jet! 
was to ſtop the coach, and to murder the King WM ider 
and the Duke. Rumſey took the wicked part on And 
himſelf, ſaying, that Waltot had made a ſcruple 


night, and then to have gone off: Others were 
for riding thro grounds in a ſhorter way towards 


eight. But it was pretended that Walcat, Goode. 
zough , and Rumbold had undertaken to find both the 


ſuch an occaſion men would have taken care to 
have had ſure and well tried horſes, this alſo was 
faid to be truſted to others. As for arms, | 
had bought ſome, as on a commiſſion for a plan- 


with which they were to be furniſhed; tho when 
they were ſeen they ſeemed very improper for ſuch 
a ſervice. I aw all Ness narrative, which ws 
put in Lord Rocheſters hands: And a friend of mine 


8 | , i 8 * 
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ne il þ wiſe at Court that they would noi ſuffer it 100, 1683. 
rinted ; then it wo ve appeared too grols | 
FA - BUT the part of it all that ſeemed the moſt _ 
gf amazing was, that it was to have been executed . 
Ty on the day in which the King had intended to re- 
wrn from New Market : But the happy fire that | 
ſent him away a week ſooner had quite defeated | 
and Wh the whole plot, while it was 'within a week of 
ls is execution, and neither horſes, men, nor arms 
jet provided This ſeemed to be ſo eminent a Pro 
Ling vidence, that the whole nation was ſtruck with it: 
Hf And both preachers and poets had a noble fubject 
w enlarge on, and to ſhew how much the King 


* 3 the Duke were under the watchful care of Pro- 

c E REIT. 

kw \'WIT HIN. three days after Keeling's diſcovery 

« till de plot broke out, and became the whole diſcourſe 

were ef the Town. Many examinations. were taken, | 

vards ind ſeveral perſons were clapt up upon it. Among 
- but bel lamm was one, who. lad been an agitaror ger, 


In Cromwell's army, and had oppoſed his Protector- 


h the bp. After the Reſtoration he being looked on as 

upon high republican was kept long in priſon; where he 

re to ld ſtudied law and phyfick fo, much, that he paſt 

was s man very knowing in thoſe matters. He had 

t of creating in others a' great opinion of his 

plan» city, and had great credit with the Duke of 

arms lbingham, and was now very active under Sid- 

when s conduct. He was ſeized on, and his houſe 

- ſuch s ſearched : In his cellars there hapened to be two 

h was aul field- pieces that belonged to the Duke of Buc- 

mine e, and that lay in York-Houſe when that 

were I ſod and. was to be pulled down: Wildmas 

ſo n „** were finely wrought», - 
# | 


ried thoſe 


laid on ordinary wooden carriages, and no. way i 10 
fitted for any ſervice: Vet theſe were carried to Mas 


aſſuring me that there was full proof made of a 
fee me ralked of the whole matter in his ſpiteful 


4 
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little uſe; into his cellars, where they were IM ;;-: 


bite Hall, and expoſed to view, as an undenia- were 
ble proof of a rebellion deſigned, ſince here was J 
their cannn. | | 


SEVERAL. perſons came to me from Court, 'W 
ot. Lord Howard coming ſoon after them to 


way with ſo much)ſcorn, that I really thought he | 
knew of aothing, and by conſequence 1 believe rae, 
there yas no truth in all theſe, diſcoveries. He BY 3,» 
faid, the Court knew. they were ſure of Juries; Ml 
and they would furniſh themſelves quickly with WM man 
witneſſes: And he ſpoke of the Duke as of ons Ml r). 
that would be worſe, not only than Queen Mary, 
but than Nero: And with eyes and hands lifted to 


| heaven be vowedto me, that he knew of no plot, WM t K. 
and that he believed nothing of it. | 


TWO days after, a Proclamation came out Wl 1c. 
for ſeizing on ſome who could not be found: And BY Is frie 
among theſe Rumſey and Weſt were natned. The Bi ninds: 


next day Peſt delivered himſelf: And Kumſey came Wl fom i 
in a day after him. Theſe two brought out their WW; 
ſtory, which, how incredible ſoever it was, paſt 9. 
ſo for certain, that any man that ſeemed to doubt ] fine o 
it was concluded to be in it. That of defending we 
themſelves within mud walls and a moat looke like BY And the 
the invention of a lawyer, who could not lay « ke Cou 
military contrivance with any ſort of probabiliy. ud a 
Nor did it appear where the forty horſe were 0 H Al , 
be lodged, and how they were to be brought toge- mdenaki 
ther. All theſe were thought objections tar coll Wc: 
be made by none but thoſe vrho either were of it,. i, = 

| : ee 3 
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Monmouth and the other Lords had with thoſe who 
were come from Scotland, but knew nothing of 
it themſelves. Ramſey did likewiſe remember the 
diſcourſe at Shepherds. | 


Monmouth and Lord Rufſel were named, they writ 


kave. A meſſenger of the Council was ſent the 
morning before the King came to wait at Lord 
Ruſel's gate, to have ſtopt him if he had offered 
to go out. This was obſerved; for he walked 
many hours there: And it was looked on as done 
on purpoſe to frighten him away; for his back gate 
was not watched: So for ſeveral! hours he. might 
ave gone away if he had intended it. He. heard 
that Rumſey had named him: But he knew he had 


diſcourſe at Shepherd's. He ſent his wife among 
bis friends for advice. They were of different 
minds: But ſince lie ſaid he apprehended nothing 
rom any thing he had ſaid to Rumſey, they thought 
lis going out of the way would give the Court too 
at art advantage, and would look like a con- 


; 


mind, he ſtayed at home till the King was come: 
and then a meſſenger was ſent to carry him before 


ind went thither. Rumſey had alſo ſaid, that at 
Ynberd's there was ſome diſcourſe of Trenchard's 
dertaking to raiſe a body out of Taunton, and of 
is tailing in it : So Lord Ryſſel was examined upon 
lat, the King telling bim, that no body —_— 


| Fit a - 


not. truſted him , and he never reflected on the 


Ling of guilt. So. this agreeing with his own - 


Ne Council. He received it very compoſedly, 


br wiſhed well to it. Theſe new witneſſes bad 1 
allo heard of the conferences that the Duke of 


683. 


WIE N the the Council found the Duke of 2 _ : 
: : Fe) | were put in 
tothe King to come to London: They would not priton upon 


renture to go further without his preſence and i“. 


18683. 
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him of any deſign againft his perſon; but that he 
had good evidence of his being in deſigns againſt his 
government. Lord Ruſſe! proteſted, he had heard 
nothing relating to Trenchard: And faidto the laſt, 
that either it was a fiction of Rumſe)s, or it had 
paſt between him and Armſtrong , while he was 
walking about the room, or taſting the wines at 
Shepherd's ; for he had not heard a word of it. 


* 


—_— ..: 5 
SIDNEY was brought next before the Coun- 


cil: But his examination laſted not long. He ſiid, 


de muſt make the beſt defence he could, if they 
- had any proof againſt him : But he would not for- 


tify their evidence by any thing he ſhould ſay. And 


indeed that was the wileſt courſe; for the anſwering 
queſtions upon ſuch examinations is a very danger- | 
ous thing: Every word that is ſaid is laid hold on, 
that can be turned agai 


a man's ſelf or his friends, 
and no regard is had to what he might ſay in favour 
of them: And ie had been happy for the reſt, eſpe- 
cially for Baile , if they had all held to this maxim. 
There was at that time no fort of evidence againſt 
Sidney, ſo that his commitment. was againſt law. 
Trenchard was alſo examined: He denied every 
thing. But one point of hisguilt was well known: He 


was the firſt man that had moved the Excluſion in 


the Houſe of Commons: So he was reckoned 


B AILLTE and two other Gentlemen of St- 
land, both Campbells , had changed their lodgings 


While the Town was in this fermentation :* And 
upon that they were ſeized on as ſuſpected per 


| ſons; and brought before the King. He himſe 
examined them and fyſt queſtioned: them abo 


5 
. 
* 


oy 


— 
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the deſign againſt his perſon; to which they very 1683. 
frankly anſwered, and denied they knew any 
thing about jt. Then he asked them, if they had 
heen in any conſultations with Lords or others in 
England, in order to an inſurrection in Scotland. 
Baillie faultred at this: For his conſcience reſtrain 
ed him from lying. He ſaid, he did nat know 
the importance of thoſe queſtions, nor what uſe 
might be made of his anſwers : He deſired to 
ſee them in writing, and then he would conſider 
how to anſwer them. Both the King and the _. 
Duke threatned fiim upon this: And he ſeemed to 
neglect that with ſo much of the air of a Philoſa- 
cher, that it provoked them out of meaſure a: 
ainſt him. The other two were ſo lately come 
— Scotland, that they had ſeen no body, and 
knew nothing. Baillie was loaded by a ſpecial 
chection with very heavy irons; ſo that for ſome 
weeks his life was a burden to him. Cochran, 
mother of thoſe who had been concern'd in this 
Treaty, was complained of, as having talked very 
freely of the Nuke's government of Scotland. Up- 
on. which the Scortiſß Secretary ſent a note to 
him defiring him to come to him; for it was in- 
tended only to . give him a reprimand, and 
to have. ordered him to go to Scotland. But 
he knew his own ſecret: So he left his lod- 
pings, and got beyond ſea. This ſhewed the 
Court had not yet got full evidence: Otherwiſe 
he would- have been taken up, as well as others 
Were. 5 | | 
AS ſoon as the Council roſe, the King went ,,,,,.,.. 
| tothe Ducheſs of Monmouth's, and ſeemed fo and others 
much concerned for the Duke of Monmouth, eſcaped. 
ünt he wept as he ** to her. That Duke | 


-, +. told 
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told a ſtrange paſſage relating to that viſit to the 
Lord Cutts, from whom I had it. The King 
told his Lady, that ſome were to come & ſearch 
her lodgings : But he! had given order that nd 
ſearch ſhould be made in her apartments: So 'ſhe 
might conceal him ſafely in them. But the Duke 
of Monmouth added, that he knew him too well 
to truſt him: So he went out his lodgings. And 
it ſeems he judged fight: For the place that was 
firſt ſearched for him was was her rooms: 


But he was gone. And he gave that for the 


reaſon why he could never truſt the King at- 
fer that. It is not likely the King meant 
erer to extremities with him, but that he 

nded to have him in his own hands, and in 


AN order was ſent to bring up the Lord Gre, 
which met 1 up. He was brought 
before the Council, where he behaved himſelf 
With great preſence of mind. He was ſent tothe 
Tower. But the gates were ſhut: So he ſtaid 
in the meſſenger's hands all night, whom he fur- 
niſhed ſo liberally with wine, that he was dead 

runk. Next 3 he went with him to the 
Tower gate, the meſſenger being again faſt aſleep. 
He himſelf called at the Tower gate, to bring 
the Lieutenant of the Tower to receive a priſoner. 
But he began to think he might be in danger: 
He found Rumſey was one witneſs: And if ano. 
ther ſhould come in he was gone: So he called 
for a pair of oars, and went away, leaving the 
drunken meſſenger faſt aſleep. Warrants were 
ſent for ſeveral other perſons: Some went out of 
the way, and others were diſmiſſed after ſome 
months impriſonment. The King ſhewed ſome 
r „ : „%%% J... ES mw 6 20. 
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qpearance' of ſincerity in examining the witneſſes: 


He told them, he would not have a growing evi- 
dence: And fo he charged them to tell out at once 
all that they knew: He led them into no accu- 
 fations by asking them any queſtions: He only 
asked them; if Oazes was in their fecret: They 
anſwered, that they all looked on him as ſuch 
a rogue, that they would not truſt him. The 
King alſo ſaid, he found Lord Howard was not 
among them , and he believed that was upon the 
fame account. There were many more perſons 


named, and more particulars ſet down in 1W2?'s' 


narrative, than the Court thought fit to make 
uſe of: For they had no appearance of truth in 
LORD Reſel from the time of his impriſon- 
ment looked upon himſelf as a dead man, and 


turned his thoughts wholly to another world. He . 


read much in the Scriptures , particularly in the 
Pfalms, and read Baxter's dying thoughts. He 
was as ſerene and calm as if he * , 

danger at all. A Committee of Council came 


to examine him upon the deſign of ſeizing on the - 


nie and about his treating with the Scots. 


He anſwered them civilly ; and ſaid, that he was 


now preparing for his trial, where he did not 
doubt but he ſhould anſwer every thing that could 
be obj ected to him. From him they went to 
Sidney , who treated them more roughly : He ſaid, 
it ſeemed they wanted: evidence, and therefore 
they were come to draw it from his own mouth; 


been in na 


but they ſhould have 8 trom him. Upon this 


examination of Lord RH 


"mY as 


in which his treating 
with the Scozs was ſo poſitively charged on him 33 | 
3 . 5 * | * Wn 8 


* 8 * V ; W 
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2683. of which they were well afluted, his Lady def. ney 
ted me to fee who this could be. that had ſo Anc 
- N Charged him: But this appeared to be only an al t 
- -- Artifice, to draw a confeſſion from him. Co. onlz 

chran was gone: And Baillie was acloſe priſoner, - bot 

and was very ill uſed: None were admitted to they 

him. I fent to the keeper of the priſon to let Ru 

him want for nothing, and that I ſhould ſee him thin 

paid. I alſo at his deſire {ent him books for his BW was 

entertainment, for which 1 was threatned with he 1 

a priſon. I faid, I was his neareſt kinſman in ſtars 

the place, and this was only to do as I would ons 

be dane by. From what I found among the haps 

Scots 1 . the fears of Lord Ruaſſel's friends. Is 
© LORD Howard was ſtill going about, and 
proteſting to every perſon he ſaw that there was 

No plot, and that he knew of none: Yet he ſee- way 

7 to be under a conſternation all the while. the 

Lord Raſſel told me, he was with him when wit! 

the news was brought. that Weſt had delivered they 
| bimſelf, upon which he aw him change colour: MW if it 

And he asked him, if he apprehended any thing toge 

from him? He confeſſed , he had been as free upo! 

with him as with any man. Hambden ſaw him ekar 

afterwards under great fears: And upon that he bury 
wiſhed him to go out of the way, if he thought that 


— 


| : - there was matter againſt him, and if he had not Ten 
I a ſtrength of mind to ſuffer any thing that might of n 
| happen to him. The King ſpoke of him with cont 

0 ſuch contempt, that it was not probable that the 

Tc he was all this while in correſpondance with the But 

TW .-- „ ea 


Powers AT laſts four days before Lord Raſſets trial, I Batt 
gentetion. he was taken in his own houſe after a log WF there 
+ ſearch; and was found ſtanding up within a chim- WW yras 


— 
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And at his firſt examination he told, as he faid, 
all that he knew. Weſt and Rumſey had reſolv 


only to charge ſome of the lower fort: but h 


- not laid every thing ſo well together, but that 
they were found contradicting one another. So 


947 
ney. As ſoon as he was taken he fell a crying: 


11. 


Rumſey charged Weſt for concealing | ſome 


things: Upon which he was laid in irons, and 
was threatned with being hanged : For three days 
he would eat Wa and ſeemed reſolved to 
ſtarve himſelf; But nature oyercame his reſoluti- 


ons: And then he told all he knew, and per- 


haps more than he knew; for I believe it was at 
this time that he wrote his narrative. And in 
that he told a new ſtory of Lord Howard, which 


was not very credible , that he thought the beſt . 
way of lng the King and the Duke, was for 


the Duke of Mummouih to fall into New - Market 
with a body of three or four hundred horſe when 


they were all aſleep, and fa to take them all: As 
i it had been an eaſy matter to get ſuch a bedy 
together ,' and to carry them thither inviſibly 


upon ſo deſperate a ſervice. Upon Lord Heward's 
examinetion, he told a long ſtory of Lord Shaft s- 
bury's deſign of railing the City: He affirmed, 

that the Duke of Monmeuth ha told him,. how 


Trenchard had undertaken to bring a body 


of men from Taunton, but had failed in it: He 
confirmed that of a riling intended in the City on 
the ſeventeenth or the nineteenth of Nourmberlaft: 


ead of it. So this was looked on as only talk. 
ut that which came more home was that he owned. 


there was a Council of fixſettled ,of which he himſelf 
* one; & that they had had ſeveral , . 


Iii 5 


But he knew of no body that was to be at te 
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1683. them concerning an inſurrection, & where it ſhould 
dein, Whether in the City or in the Country; but 


tha they reſolved yo de fed wel informed con- 


baten the ſtate Scotland was in; and that Sidney 
ſent Aaron Smith to Scatland, to bring him à 
ſure information from thence, and that he gave 
him fixty guineas for his journey: More of that 

matter he did not know; for he had gone out of 
8 Town to the Bath, and to his eſtate in the Coun- 
try. During his abſence the Lords began to 
apprehend their error in truſting him : And upon 

it Lord Eſſex ſaid to Lord 192 as the laſt told 


me in priſon, that the putting themſelves in tbe 


| pour ot ſuch a man would be their reproach, as 
Fell as theit ruin, for truſting a man of ſo ill 3 
character: So they reſolved to talk no more to 

um: But at his next coming to Town they told 

him, they ſaw it was neceſſary at preſent to give 

over all conſultations , and to be quiet: And after 

that they ſaw him very little. Hambdex was upon 
Lord Howards diſcovery ſeized on: He when exa- 
mined, deſired not to be preſſed with queſtions: So 


\ 


he was ſent to the Tower. _ 5 
TheEatl A party of horſe was ſent to bring up Lord 
= Mm Effex, who had ſtaid all this while at his houle 
| Tower in the Country; and ſeemed ſo little apprehenſive 
bol danger, that his own Lady did. not imagine 
he had any concern on his mind. He was offered 
to be conveyed away very ſafely: But he would 
not ſtir. His tenderneſs for Lord Ruſſel was the 
cauſe of this: For he thought his going out of the 
way might incline the Jury to believe the evidence 


the more for his abſconding. He ſeemed reſolved, . 


| as ſoon as he ſaw how that went, to take care 
5 Bf himſelf. When the party came to bring him 
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up he was at firſt in ſome diſorder , yet he re- 
covered himſelf. But when -he came before the 
Council, he was in much confuſion. He was 


ſent to the Tower: And there he fell under a 
great depreſſion of ſpirit: He could not ſleep at 
| 


all.” He had fallen before that twice under great 


firs of the ſpleen, which returned now upon him 


with more violence. He ſent by a fervant, 


whom he had long truſted, and who was ſuffe- 


red to come-to him, a very melancoly meſſage 
to his wife ; That what he was charged with was 


true: He was ſorry he had ruined her and her 


children: But he had ſent for the Earl of Claren- 
aun, to talk freely to him, who had married his 
fiter. She immediatly fent back the ſervant, 
to beg of him that he would not think of her or 
her children, but only ſtudy to ſupport his own 
ſpirits, and deſired him to ſay nothing to Lord 


Clarendon ; nor to any body elſe, till ſhe ſhould 


come to him, which ſhe was in hope to obtain 
leave to do in a day or two. Lord Clarendon 


came to him upon his meſſage: But he turned 


the matter ſo well to him, as if he had been only 
to explain ſomewhat that he had miſtaken him- 


felf in when he was before the Council: But as 


to that for which he was clapt up, he ſaid there 
was nothing in it, and it would appear how in- 
nocent he was. So Lord Clarendon went away 
in a great meaſure ſatisfied , as he himſelf told me. 
His Lady had anotker meſſage from him, that he 


was much calmer; eſpecially when hefoundhow 


ſhe took his condition to heart, without ſeemi 


concerned for her own ſhare in it. He ordered 


many things to be ſent to him: And among other 
kings he called ſeveral times fer g penknifes 


wo 

- 4 

2 N ic 
| 1 


| 1683. with which he uſed to pare his nails very nicely; 


: But it was not brought from his houſe in the 
Country, tho? (ent for. And when it did not 
- come » he called for a razor, and ſaid, that 
would do as well. The King and the Duke 
came to the Tower that morning, as was given 

Ws to ſee ſome 8 2 * ordinance. 

s they were going into their barge, ery came 

alter them of what had hapned to Lord Eſex: 


dinary in his cloſet, ſaid, he looked thro? the key 
hole, and there ſaw him lying dead: Upon 
which the door being broke open, he was found 
dead; his throat cut, ſo that both the jugulars 
and the gullet were cut, a little above the 4ſpera 
Arteria. I ſhall afterwards give an account of 
the further enquiry. into this matter, which paſt 
' then univerſally as done by himſelf. ' The Coro- 

ners Jury found it ſelf-murder. And when his 

: body was brought home to his own houſe, and 

the wound was was examined by his own Surge- 

on, he ſaid to me, it was impoſſible the wound 

could be as it*was, if given by any hand but his 

don: For except he had caſt his head hack, and 

ſtretched up his neck all he could, the Aſpera 

Arteria muſt have been cut But to go on with 

this tragical day, in which Iloſt the two beſt friends 

. I had in the world: _ . 
- tors - THE Lord Ruſſels trial was fixed for that day. 

-  3»fels A Jury was returned that conſiſted of citizens of 


London who were not freeholders. So the firſt 
point argued in law was, whether this could be 


- 


| Jury. The ſtatute was expreſs And the 


was , that none byt men of certain we 0 
— . 


al 
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So this was thought intended for an amuſement. 


For his man, thinking he ſtaid longer than or- 
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who depoſed accordi 


 Upog which Lord Hewerd ſtopped, and 
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| bis life. It was anſwered 


Might try a man upon 
that the practice of the City was to the contrary, 
upon the'very reaſon of the law: For the richeſt 
men of the City were often no freeholders, but 
merchants whoſe wealth. lay in their trade and 
ſtock. So this was over -ruled , and the Jury was 
ſworn. They were pickt out with great care, being 


men of fair reputation in other reſpects, but ſo enga- 


ged in the party for the Court, that they were 


| eaſy to believe any thing on that fide. Rumſey, 


ding to what is already re- 


| hed. Shepherd ſwore, Lord Ruff! was twice 
at his houſe , tho' he was never there- but once. 


And when Lord Ruſſel ſent him word after his 
ſentence » that he forgave him all he had ſworn 
againſt him, but that he muſt remember that he 
was never within his doors but one ſingle time, 
all the anſwer Shepherd made was, that 
all the while he was ih Court during the trial 


he was under ſuch a confuſion, that he ſcarce 


knew what he ſaid. Both Rumſey and he ſwore 


that Lord Kugel had expreſſed his conſent to the 


ſeizing on the guards, tho they did not ſwear any 


one word that he ſpoke which imported it. So - 


that here a man was convicted of treaſon, for 


being preſent by accident, or for ſome innocent 


purpoſe where treaſonable matter was diſcourſed; 
without bearing a part in that diſcourſe, or giving 


my aſſent by words or otherwiſe to what was | 
ſo  diſcourſed; which at the moſt amounts to miſs 


_ „ or concealment of treaſon only. As 
ord Howard began his evidence, the news of 
the Earl of Eſexs death came to the 8 

ic, 


he 
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"2 he could. not go on till he gave vent to his grief 


in ſome. tears. He ſoon recovered himſelf, and 
told all bis ſtory. Lord Auel defended himſelf 
by many compurgatots, who ſpoke very fully of 
bug ;wotth , and that it was not likely he 
| gage in ill deſigns. Some others beſides 
my ft fied, how ſolemnly Lord Howard had 
enied his knowledge ot any plot upon its firſt 

2 Finch, the Scleiber General, ſaid, 
vo regard was to be had to that, for all witneſſes 
denied at firſt. It was anſwered, if theſe denials, 
pn been only to a magiſtrate, or at an examina- 
tion, it might be thougbt of leſs moment; but 
ſuch folemndenials, with aſſeverations, to friends, 
and officiouſly offered, ſhewed that ſuch a wir- 
nels was ſo bad a man, that no credit was due to 
his teſtimony. It was alſo urged; that it was not 
worn, by any of the witneſſes, that Lord Rufe/ 
ſpoken any ſuch words, or words to that ef- 
fect: And without ſore ſuch indication, it could 
not be known that he hearkned to the diſcourſe, 
or conſented to it. Lord Refſel alio asked, upon 
what ſtatute he was tried: It upon the old ſta- 
tute of the twenty fifth of Edward the third, ot 
i upon the ſtatute made dgclaring what ſhall be 
Held treaſon during the King's reign? They could, 
not rely on the laſt, becauſe of the limitation ot 
time in it: Six months, and ſomething more , 
were paſſed fince the rime of theſe 2 So 
they relied on the old ſtatute. Upon which he 
asked, where was the overt-a&t? For nene ap- 
peared. _ It — — ** by that ſtatute — 

very itnaginin ing's death, when proved 
E 
the levying war, and not the imagining to 745 
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war againſt the King, that was treaſon by that 
ftatute. Cook and Hale were of this opinion 


and gave, their reaſons for it. And it ſeemed » 


that the Parliament that paſt the act of trea- 


ſon during the preſent Reign were bf that 


mind, for they enumerated conſultations to raiſe | 


war among thoſe things which were declared to 


be treaſon during that Reign: This ſhewed, that 
| they did not look on them as comprehended with- 
in the old ſtatute. 'T'he King's Counſel I N | 


Ss were an 


that conſultations to ſeize on the guards 
overt- act of a deſign againſt the King's 


1685 


2 perſon... 
But thoſe forces, that have got the deſignation of . 


guards appropriated to them, are not the Kings | 


guards in law : They are not ſo much as allowed 
of by law : For even the lately diſſolved long Par- 
lament, that was ſo careful ef the King, and ſo 
kind to him, would never take notice of the 
King's forces, much ſeſs call them his guards. 
The guards were only à company of men in the 


King's pay: So that a deſign to ſeize on them a- 


mounted to no more, than to a deſign to ſeize off . 


a part of the King's army. But the word guards 


ſounded ſo like a ſecurity to the King's perſon / 
that the deſign againſt them was conſtructed a de- 
fign againſt his life: And yet none of the witneſſes 

ke of any deſign againſt the King's perſon, Lord 


ward ſwore poſitively, that they had no ſuch 


deſign. Vet the one Was conſtructed to be the 
natural conſequence of the other. So that after 


all the declaiming againſt a conſtructive treaſon in 


the caſe of Lord Srrafford, the Court was always 
running into it, when they had a mind to deſtroy 


any that ſtood in their way. Lord Ruſſe! defied ,/ 


that his Counſel might be heard to this point of 


leizing the guards: But that was denied, unleſ he 


/ 


ws 
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bo | 3683, would confeſs the fact: And he would not ds i Iſtle 
that, becauſe, as the witneſſes had ſworn it, it 
was falſe. He once intended to have related the I little 
whole fact juſt as it was: Bur his Counſel adviſed {MW © te 
him againſt it. Some of his friends were for it, that 
| who thought that it could amount to no more ficul: 
0: han a coneealment and miſ-priſion of treaſon; de v 
5, © Yet the Counſel diſtinguiſhed between a bare de le 
- | knowledge, and a concealing that, arid a joining their 
geſignedly in council with men that did deſigi ſence! 
- treaſon: For in that caſe, tho a man ſhould dif- 
fer in opinion from a treaſonable propoſition, yer i Kerio 
his mixing in council with ſuch men will in hw i 
make him a traitor. Lord Nuſſel ſpoke but little: rect 
Yet in few words he touched on all the material 
Points of law that. had been ſuggeſted to him. MI. the L 
Finch ſummed up the evidence againſt him: But MW 40d t 
in that, and in ſeveral other trials afterwards, he fend | 
thewed more of a vicious eloquence, in turning to the 
Matters with ſome ſubtlety againſt the priſoners, Ml fider 
than of ſolid or fincere reaſoning. Fefferies would WM fo be 


. tThew his zeal, and ſpeak after him: But it was I Offer 

only an inſolent declamation; ſuch as all his were, MW ſhoulc 

-— full of fury and indecent inveckives. Pemberton Engl; 

5 Was the head of the Court, the other Bench not and | 


being yet filled. le ſummed up the evidence at with t 
. "nn very fairly: But in concluſion he told the told 1 
Jury, that a deſign to ſeize the guards was ſurely | 

_ a deſign againſt the King's life. But tho? he ſtruck but th 
upon this, which was the main point, yet it was I have 1 
thought that his ſtating the whole matter with ſo execu 
little eagerneſs againſt Lord Ruſſel, was that which MW houſe 

loft him his place: For he was turned out ſooh. S Li 

after. Lord Raſſels behaviour during the trial was I fi ex 

e but u 

| e i 


, 
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tle concerned in the iſſue of the matter. He 1633 | ; 
| was a man of fo much candour, that he fpoks — * 
the ide as to the fact: For ſince he was adviſed no- 3 
led dd tell the whole truth, he could not ſpeak againſt 
in. chat Which he knew to be true, tho in ſome par- 1 
on! IN ficulars it hall been carried beyond the truth. But 4 
on, de was not allowed to make the difference: So He , | 
are de left that wholly to the Jury, who brought in condem. 
ing their verdict againſt him upon which he received. _ 


12 er eee . with preat- 
If. 1 . 
ya ſeriouſneſs: He he was ſure the day of his 


aw. trial was more uhealy to him, thin that of his 
tle: WI execution. "—_ be: All poſſible methods were 
ria WM ied to have ſaved his life: Money was offered ro 
im. MW the Lady Porsſmourb, and to all that had credits 
Bur and that without meaſure. He was pfeſſed to 
he ſend petitions and ſubmiſſions to the King , and 
ing to the Duke: But he left it to his friends to con- 
rs, fer how far theſe might go and how they were 
uld to be. worded. All 1. was brought to was, td 
nas Wl offer to live beyond ſea in any place that the King 
re, ſhould name, and never to meddle any more in 
tou Engliſh affairs, But all Was in vain: Both King 
not ind Duke were fixed in their reſolutions; but 
> at with this difference, as Lord Rorheſter after ward 
the told me, that the Duke ſuffered forme, among 
rely | whom he was one ; to argue the point with him 3 
uck but the-King could not bear the diſcourſe: Some 
was hve faid, that the Duke moved that he. might be 
\ fo | executed in Soutbampton ſquate before his owty „ 
hich houſe, but that the King rejected that as indecenW. > 
don So Lincolus- Inn. Fields was the place appointed for 
wis. his execution. Tha laſt — of his life he was 
very. ! fur up all the mornings, as he himſelf defireds 
* Kkk Apd 
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And about noon I came to him, and ſtaid with 


him till night. All che while he expreſſed a very 


Chriſtian temper. without ſharpneſs- or reſent- 
ment, vanity or affectation. His whole behaviour 


looked like a triumph over death. Upon ſome 


occaſions, as at table, or when his friends came 


to ſee him, he was decently cheerful. I was by 


him when the Sheriffs came to ſhew him the 
warrant for his execution. He read it with indif- 
ference: And when they were gone he told me, 
It was not decent to be merry with ſuch a mat- 
ter, otherwiſe he was near telling Rich, ( who 
tho he was now of the other ſide, yet had 
been a mernber of the Houſe of Commons, and 
had voted for the Excluſion, ) that they ſhould 


| Hever fit together in that Houſe any more to vote 


for the bill of Excluſion. The day before his 


death he fell a bleeding at the noſe: Upon that 


he ſaid to me pleaſantly , I ſhall not now let blood 
to divert this: That will be done to-morrow. At 
night it rained hard: And he ſaid, ſuch a rain to- 
morrow will ſpoil a great ſhew , which was a 
dull thing in a rainy day. He faid , the fins of 
his youth lay heavy upon his mind: But he wy x 
God had forgiven chem, for be was ſure he had 


forſaken them, and for many years he had wal - 


ked before God with a ſincere heart. If in his 


publick actings he had committed errors, they 


were only the errors of his underſtanding ; for 
he had no private ends, nor ill deſigns of his own 
in them. Hie was ſtill of opinion that the King 
was limited by law , and that when he broke 


.thro' thoſe limits his ſubjects might defend them- 
ſelves, and reſtrain him. He thought a violent 


death was à very deſitable way of ending one's 


life: 


” 
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life: It was only the being expoſed. to be a little 16333 
gazed at, and to ſuffer the pain of one minute. 
which, he Was confident, was not equal to the 

pain of drawing a tooth. He ſaid, he felt none 

of thoſe tranſports that ſome good people felt; 

bur be had a fill cale in ins mind, o palpitation 

at heart, nor trembling at the thoughts of death. 

He was much concerned at the cloud that ſeemed 

to be now over his Country: But he hoped his 

death ſhould do more ſervice, chan his life could 


ne ane” ͤ . — 
. T HIS was the ſubſtance of the diſcourſe be- kn prepa- 
tween him and me. Tillorſon was oft with him ration for 

that laſt week. We thought the party had gone deb, 

too quick in their conſultations, and too far; and 

that reſiſtance in the condition we were then in 

was not lawful. He ſaid, he had not leiſure to 

enter into diſcourſes of politicks; but he thought 

4 government limited by law was only a name, 

if the n not maintain thoſe: limitati- 

ons by force: Otherwiſe all was at the diſcretion 

of the Prince: i hat was contrary to all the no- 

tions he had lived in of our government. But he 

faid there was nothing among them but the em- 

brios- of things, that were never like to have any 

effect, and that were now quite diſſolved. He 

thought, it was neceſſary for him to leave a pa- . 
per behind him at his death: And becauſe he had 1 
not been accuſtomed to draw ſuch papers, he da- 
fired me to give him a ſcheme of the heads fir to. 

be ſpoken to, and of the order in which they 

ſhould be laid: which I did. And he was three 

days employed for ſome time in the morning to 

write out his ſpeech. He ordered four copies to. 

be made Of it, all which he ſigned; and gave the 
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otigina l with three of the copies to his Lady, and 
Kept the other to give to the Sheriffs on the Scaf- 
fold. He writ it with great cate: And the paſ- 


ſiges that were tender he writ in paper 


5 and 
ſhewed them to his Lady, and to my ſelf, before 
he writ them out fair. He was very eaſy when 
this was ended. He alſo writ a letter to the 


King, in which he asked pardon for every thing 


he had ſaid or done contrary to his duty, ee 
he was innocent as to all deſigns againſt his per- 
ſon or government, and that his heart was ever 
devoted to that which he thought was his Majeſty's 


- trueintereft, He added, that tho he thought he had 

met with hard meaſure, yet he forgave all con- 
| cerned in it from the higheſt to the loweſt; and 
ended, hoping that his Majeſty's 


* N at him 
that no part 


would ceaſe with his own life, 


| of it ſhould fall on his wife andchildren. The day 
before his death he received the Sacrament from 


THotſor with much devotion. And I preached two 
ſhort ſermens to him, which he heard with great 
affection. - And we were ſhut up till towards the 
evening: Then he ſuffered his children that were 
very young, & ſome few of his friends to take leave 
of him; in which he maintained his conſtancy 


cf temper, tho he was a very fond father. He 


_ alſo parted with his Lady with a compoſed ſilence: 


And, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, he ſaid to me, 
The bitterneſs of death is paſt: For he loved and. 
eſteemed her beyond expreſſion, as ſhe well de- 


© ſerved it in all reſpects. She had the command 


ef her (elf ſo much, that at parting ſhe gave him 
no diſturbance. He went into his Fas. a about 
midnight: And I ſtaid all night in the outward 
room. He went not to bed till about two in 


the morning: And was faſt aſleep at four, hen 
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quickly drefled, but would loſe no time in ſhav- 
ing: For he ſaid, he was not concerned in his 


good looks that yr 


heard that morning of the manner of Naleots 
death, who together with one Hone and Rowſe 


pleaſed with the account he The eral 
_ EW 
on Ot 


Walcot and 


had ſuffered the day before. Theſe were con- ouhers. 


demned upon the evidence of the witneſſes. Rum- 


fey and Weſt ſwore fully againſt Walcor: He had 


alſo writ a letter to the Secretary offering to make 
diſcoveries, in which he ſaid the plot was laid 
deep and wide, Walcot denied at his death the 


whole buſineſs of the Rye-Phz, and of his under- 


taking to fight the guards while others ſhould kill 
the King. He ſaid, 2ſt had often ſpoken of it 


to him in the phraſe of pi; and that he al- 


ways ſaid he would not meddle in it, and that he 
looked on it as an infamous thing, and as that 
which the Duke of Monmouth would certainly 
revenge, tho Weſt aſſured him that Duke had 
engaged under his hand to conſent to it. This 


confeſſion of Walcot's, as it ſhewed himſelf very 


ovilty , ſo it made Mieſt appear ſo black, that the 


Court made no more uſe of him. Hone, a poor 


tradeſman in London, who it ſeems had ſome 
hear but ſcarce any ſenſe in him, was drawn in 
by Keeling, and Lee, another witneſs, who was 


afo brought in by Keelng to a very wild thing, of 
killing the King but ſparing the 


e, upon this 
conceit, that we would be in leſs danger in 
being under a profeſſed Papiſt than under the 
King. Hone had promiſed to ſerve in the execu- 
tion of it, but neither knew when, where, nar 


how it was to be done: So, tho. he ſeemed fit- 
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ter for a Bedlam than a trial, yet he was tried the 
day before the Lord Ruſſel, and ſuffered with 
the others the day before him. He confeſſed his 
on guilt; but faid, theſe who witneſſed againſt 


him had engaged him in that deſign, for which 


they now charged him: But he knew nothing of 
any other perſons, beſides himſelf and the two 
' . witneſſes. The third was one Rowſe, who had 
belonged to Player the Chamberlain of London; 
againtt whom Lee and Keeling (wore the ſame 
things. He was more affected with a ſenſe of 
the heat and fury with which he had been acted; 
than the others were: But he denied, that he was 
ever in any deſign againſt the King's life. He 
ſaid, the witneſles had let fall many wicked things 
of that matter in diſcourſe with him: So that he was 
reſol ved to diſcover them, & was only waiting till 
he could find out the bottom of their deſigns: But 
that now they had prevented him. He vindicated 
all his acquaintance from being any way concern · 
ed in the matter, or from approving ſuch deſigns, 
Theſe men dying as they did, was ſuch a diſgrace 
to the witneſſes, that the Court ſaw it was not 
fit to make any further uſe of them. Great uſe 
was made of the conjunction of theſe two plots, 
one for a riſing, and another for an aſſaſſination. 
It was ſaid, that the one was that which gave the 
heart and hope to the other black conſpiracy: By 
which they were over all England blended to- 
gether as a plot, which caſt a great load on the 
— ß Ter TT, 
LORD Rafel ſeemed to have ſome ſatisfacti- 
on to find that there was no truth in the whole con- 
trivance of the Rye. %: o that he hoped) that 
igfamy, which now blaſted their party, * 
n 7 7. WS Ie, ys er ſoon 
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ſoon go off. He went into his chamber fix or 
ſeven times in the morning, and prayed; by him - 
ſelf, and then came out to Tillotſon and me: He 
drunk a little tea and ſome ſherry. He wound 
up his watch, and ſaid, now he had done with time, 
and wes going to eternity. He asked what he 
ſhould give the exeeutioner: I told him ten gui- 
neas: He faid , with a ſmile, it was a pretty 
thing to give a fee to have his head cut off. When 
the Sheriffs called him about ten a clock, Lord 
Cavendiſh was waiting below to take leave of him. 
They embraced very tenderly. Lord RAuſſel, after 
he had left him ,, upon a ſudden thought came 
back to him, and preſſed him earneſtly to apply 
himſelf more to Religion; and told him what 
great comfort and ſupport he felt from it now 1n 
his extremity. Lord Cavendisb had very gene- 
rouſly cffered to manage his eſcape, and to ſtay 
in priſon for him while he ſhould go away in 
his cloaths : But he would not hearken to the mo» 
tion. The Duke of Monmouth had alſo ſent me 
word, to let him knows, that, if he thought it 
could do him any ſervice, he would come in, 
and run fortunes with him. He anſwered, it would 
be of no advantage to him to have his friends die 
with him. Tillat ſon and I went in the coach with 
him to the place of execution. Some of the 
croud that filled the ſtreets wept , while others 
inſulted: He was touched with the tenderneſs that 
the one gave him, but did not ſeem at all pro- 
voked. by the other. He was ſinging Palms a. 
great part of the way: and ſaid, he hoped to ſing 
better very ſoon. As he obſerved the great crouds 
of people all the way, he ſaid to us, I hope 1 
ſhall quickly ſee a much better aſſembly. When be 
Me KEE 4 © Ws 
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came to the Scaffold , he walked about it four ox U; 
five times. Then he turned to the Sheriffs, and pal 
delivered bis paper. He proteſted, be bad al- ch 
Ways been far 1 any 4 againſt the Kings MW wi 
life or government: He prayed God would pre- far 
| ferve both, and the Proteſtant Religion. He it 
wiſhed all Proteſtants might love one another, the 
3 way foe Fupery by Geir e. . 
« oh laſt THE ſubſtance of the paper he gave them 
Was, firft a profeſſion of his Religion, and of his 
ſincerity in it: That he was of the Church of Eng: 
land: But wiſhed all would unite together againſt 
the common enemy : That Churchmen would 
be leſs ſevere, and Diſſenters leſs ſcrupulous. He 
owned, he had a great zeal apainſt Popery , 
Which he looked on as an idolatrous and bl cred? 
Religion: But that, tho he, was at all times read 
to venture his life for his Religion or his Country! 
yet that would never have carried him to a blacy 
or wicked deſign. No man ever had the impu 
to move to him any thing with relation to, 
the King's life : He prayed heartily for him, that 
bn his partin and gove 8 ie might be ban. 
RE as of ag Tr hs 
that in tion Ot t ot 
| | of, that inthe region of the Po and 
that he never knew of any practice with the wit- 
| nefles, He owned, he had been cameſtin the wat 
ter of the Excluſion, as the beſt way in his opi- 
nion to ſecure both the King's life . the Pro- 
teſtant religion. And to that he imputed his pre- 
ſent ſufferings: But he forgave all concerned in 
them; and X. friends to think of no re- 
* He thought his ſentence was Toon 


_ 
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Upon which he gave an account of all that had 


palt at Shepherd's. From the heats that were in 


chooſing the Sheriffs he concluded, that matter 


» would end as it now did: And he was not much 


{urprized to find it fall upon himſelf: He wiſhed 


it might end in him: Killing by forms of law was 


the worſt fort of murder. He concluded vx ich 


ſome very devout ejaculatioris. Aſter he had 
delivered this paper he prayed by himſelf: Then 
Tillotſon prayed with him. After that he prayed 
again by himſelf: And chen undreſſed himſelf : 


and laid his head on the blook , without the leaſt 


change of countenance: And it was cut off at two 


okes. | | 
THIS was the end of that great and good 


man, on which I have perhaps enlarged too ca- 


piouſly : But the great eſteem I had for him, and 
the ſhare I had in this matter, will I hope excuſe 


it. His ſpeech was fa ſoon printed, that it. was 


ſelling about the ſtreets an hour after his death: 


| on which the Court was highly enflamed: Sa 
Nut 


ſou and I were were appointed. to appe 
before the Cabinet Council. Tillot ſon had little 
to ſay, but only that Lord R had ſhewed him 
his peech the day before he ſuffered; and that he 
poke to him, what he thought was incumbent 
on him, upon ſome parts of it, but he was not 
diſpoſed to alter it. I was l before them. 
I aw they apprehended I had penned the ſpeech. 
| told the King, that at his Lady's deſire I writ 
down a very particular journal of every 
eat and ſmall ,- that had hapned during my atten- 
Ince on him: I had juſt ended it, as I received 


nanded me, I would read it to hm; Which 


paſſage, 


my ſummons to attend his Majeſty: So, if he 


/ 
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1683. upon his command 1 did. I ſaw they were al 
_ _ aſtoniſhed at the mary extraordinary things in it; 


The moſt important of them are ſer down in the 
r relation. The Lord Keeper asked me, 


if I intended to print that. I aid, it was only i In | 
tended for his Lady's private uſe. The Lord 


Keeper, ſeeing the ing filent, added, You are 
pet to think the e bee, with nts: becauſe 
he ſays nothing. mean. He then 
asked me, if 1 had not ftudied to diſſuade the 

d Ruſſel from putting many things in his ſpeech. 
fad, I had diſcharged my conſcience to him 


So it was 2 to know , if I ſhould 


E 2 thin of what had between us 
We it Sy true or falſe: 1 therefore 


Kid any thing to me in confeſſion. I anſwered, 
that if he had faid any thing to me in confidence, 


2 30 ru h to reſtrain me from ſpeaking of 


to take my oath , that the 
TN rt 1 50 by him? and not by me, 


The Duke, upon all * paſt in this exatnination, 


expreſſed himſelf ſo highly offended at me, that 
It was concluded I would be ruined. Lord Ha. 
Har ſent me word, that the Duke looked on my 
reading the Journal as a ſtudied thing, to make a 
panegyrick on Lord Rufe!s memory. Many 
pamphlets were writ on that occaſion: : And 1 
Was heavily charged in them all, as the adviſer , 
if not the author, of the ſpeech. But I was 
adviſed by all my friends to write no anſwer, 


| but tc bear the malice that was vented ypon 3 


me with filence; which I reſolyed to do- | 
n Drinks Gor * 
| ine 


very freely in every particular: But he was now 


5 be excuſed. The Duke asked me, if he had 


T 


1 
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l 0 Exclend to. marry.the Duke's ſecond; davgh- 63. 
ter. The Prince of Hanover had come over two Prince 
© d before to make addreſſes 10 her,; But he Ge,, 
1 was ſcarce got hither » when he received orders from maried che 
| | 


his father not to proceed in that deſiga'; for he had ?rivceſs | 
agreed a match, for. him with his brother the Duke 
of Zell for his daughter, which did at that time 
more accommodate.. the family. The marriage 

that was now made with the brother of Denmark 

did not at all pleaſe the nation: For we knew that 
the propoſition came from France. So it was 
apprehended , that both Courts reckoned they 
pere ſure that he would change his Religion: In & 
which we have. ſeen, ſince that tine; that our 

fears were ill grounded. He has lived in all reſpects 

the happieſt with his Princeſs that was poſſible, 

except in one particular: For tho there was 4 


A — on” oo . 


. child born every year for many years, yet they 

? have all died: So that the fruitfulleſt marriage that 

' has been known in our age, has been fatally bla- 

f . ˙— wi 
- THE affairs abroad were now every wherein t Viss. 
Ss a great fermentation. The Emperor had governed 7 
t Hungary io ſtrangely, as at once to perſecute the 

; Proteſtants and to oppreſs the Papiſts in their liber- 

| ties, which diſpoſed, both to rebell : Upon which 

: the male contents were now in arms, and had 

eſſed thetnſelves of ſeveral places in the upper 

; 3 which being near Poland, they were 

, managed & aſſiſted by the French Miniſters in that 

5 Kingdom in which the Cardinal de Fourbin was 

L the chief inſtrument. But they not being able to 


mantain themſelves againſt rhe Emperor's whole 
force, Tekeli, who was ſet at their head, offered 
fl fubraiſſions to the Turk and begged bin - 


* 


. 
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| Turk into Chriſtendom. 
"ther on a matter ſo well known as the ficge of 


| — — and Aa would be called in 


5 . 


3 
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tection. Upon this that great war broke out, al 
ſet on by the practices of the King of France; 
who, while he — perſecuting the roteſtantsin 
his own Kingdom, was at the fame time encou- 
the rebellion of Hungary, and drawing the 
I need not enlarge fur. 


Fiewna: Which, if it had been as well proſecuted 


nàsit was firſt undertaken, the Town would have 


been certainly taken , and with that the Emperor 
and his family ruined, The King of France drew 
pe. pod near the frontier of Germany, 

upon it that the Town 


by the Princes of Germany to protect them, and 


upon that have been choſen Emperor. He at the 


ſame time ſent Humieres beg = an army into Flas. 
ders, upon a » that would have 
very ſtrange in bw x Court but that. 
He had once poſleſled himſelf , during the war, 
of Aut: But afterwards he drew his troops our 


of it. So it not being in his hands when the peace 


of Nmeguen was made, no mention was, made of 
reſtoring ĩtꝰ But now it was faid , that, it being 
once in the King's hands by the right of his arms, 
it was ftill his; he Pons renoun- 
Sed it: Therefore he now demanded ir, or to 
have Luxembourg given him 48 an equivalent for it. 


 Humieres finding no reſiſtance in the Spanish Ne. 


— deftroyed and ruined the country , be- 


5 it had felt during the whole war. 
his-wate of affairs abroad at the time of 
theſe trials. | 


ALL prin thought we ſhould ſee a Parliament 
1 » from winch both the King & 545 
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the body of the nation was yet ſo 

Cel wich the belief of the plot, that probabl 
all elections would have gone as the Court di- 
rected » and ſcarce any of the other party would 
en ers Bt tie King , e, 

where. pag «er 

maſter at home, ä —— — 
in his management: And he foreſaw' that, 


der Er heard bie, 16837 


what ſucceſs ſoever the King might have in a Par- 


lament with relation to his own affairs, it was 
not to be imagined but that a Houſe of Commons, 
a the ſame time that they ſhewed theirſubriffion , 
to the King, would bot enable him to reſiſt the © 
of the French arms, and addreſs to him to 
enter into alliances with the Spaniardt & the Sta- 
tes. So the French made uſe of all their inſtru - 
ments to divert our Court from calling a Parlia-' 
ment. And they got the King to conſent to their 
ſleſſi ps ip cps of Luxembourg: For which,” 
| ons they gave him 300000 l. But Ihave 
10 certainty ot that. Mowntague told me of 
it, and ſeemed to believe it: And lady Portſmouth 
valued her ſelf on this of Luxembourg as gained by 
be; and call x the uſt ric tho dle 
n 


At this time I went over into France; chiefly The tho: 
to be out of the way, when I was fallen on almoſt wentto the 
Fot new ſets of addreſſes were C our: of 
| tow running about the nation, with more heat 

and ſwelled eloquence in jthem than the former 


in every libel: 


ones. In all which the providential fire of Ne- G. 

Market was ſet off with great pomp: And in ma- 

IX them theory were a 
us 


o have ſtood for an election 
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Characters 
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„IN France NRuvigny, "who was: the Lat 
Ruſſels uncle, ſtudied to get ine to be much v. 
fited und known. There my acquaintance with 
Marſhal Schumberg began: And by him I was ac- 
quainted with Marſhal Bellfam, who was a de · 


vout man, but very weak. He read the Serip: 
tures much, 


and ſeemedd to practiie the vertues ol 
the deſert in the midſt of that Courr. I knew the 
Archbiſhop of hem, who was a rough boiſte. 
tous man: He wy gg 'have good — 

epiſcopal duty, in all'things except that of the 
nr a'good: example to his Clergy : For -heak 


bored himſelf in liberties ot all kinds. The Duke 


of Aautauſier was a pattern of vertue and ſincerity; 


T not too cynical in ĩt. He was fo far from fa 


mè he was: much frucky for he did 
it. Whüe I was at Court, vhich was only for 

four or five days, one of the King 
ſent to wait on me, and the Ring 


tering the King, as all the roſt did moſt abjedtly; 


that he could not hold trom contradicting him; 


28 ofren'as there was occafion fer it. And for that 
reaſon chiefly the King made him the Dauphin 
governor: Lo which, he told me, he had ap- 


he exterior of the 


plied himielt with great care tho“; he very frank. 


added. without ſucceſs.” 


to ſee him was when the heus cine of the raiſug 
the ſiege of Vienna $ with which; Schomberg told 
nor look for 


s coaches wh 
ordered me to be 


well treated by all about him; ee ed wat 


done with a great profuſion ofextraotdinary 


At whichall people ſtood amazed. Some thought; 
| was to encour ieee 


— 


Ring was very folemn':-1 bes fifft tiene I happened 


teſpects: 
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bed treatment of obe then in ce, Po ä 
0 his. probably thought; , that qe. homing 16% ER 
ady WW 1 was 2 writer of hiſtory, - "had a mind to. | 
vi MW the to write on his fide. I was told apenſon 9917 
ith be offered me; but I made no ſteps towards it: or | 
ac: Ml tho! I. was offered an audience of the King, I'ex- 

de IM cuſed it, fince I could not have the honour' to be 
ip: prefented to him by the Miniſter of Exgland. 
Sof law the Prince of Conde but once, tho' be in- 
the MW tended to ſee me oftner.. He had a great quick- 
te. WM nels of apprehenſion , and Was thought ihe beſt 
oof Ml judge in France both of wit and learning. ,"'He had 
the Wl read my hiſtory of the Reformation , that was then 
ak tranſlated into French; and ſeemed pleaſed with it. 
uke So were many of the great faw wt ;"in particular 
ty; WM Harlay, then Attorney General, and now frlt 
at- Preſident of the Court 7 Parliament of Payr. Th. 
ly] WM conteſts with Rome were then very High; for th 
m; . Afembly of the Clergy had paſt ſome articles v rf 
har I derogatory to the Papal authority: So. many 
ms WM cicd. that matter I goto arup hor And 2 
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p- id very publickly, that, if that mould h | 
. bo „ had laid before . e | 
the from: q ane." ü 
ed BFLILEFONDS fad ſo good an opiniott of | 


. ä ent 
—— — ; — 


we me, that he thought, inſtances of devotion trvight 5 
old' Wl have ſome effect on me.” So he made the Bu. 

for I chefs La Yaljere think, that the might be aur in- 

for MW firumenr * e we: And he brough 1 . 

vas: meſſage her, deſiri me to come to t , 
be I grate to her. I was pd there: And fie told 

yas WI tne the ſteps of her converſion, and of her & . ; 
: into that ſtrict order of the Carmel, with 
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luck wich her death, that he had livedin retreat MN gague 
froth that time, and was but newly come 1 ter] ſharpr 
again: He had great knowledge, with a trus ſenſe of neatec 
Religion : He {cerned to groan under many ofthe be an 
corruptions of their Church. He and ſome other by a 
Whom I knew of the Sorbon, chiefly Faure, Pigues MW There 
- aid Brayer, cerned to think that almoſt every greate 
ming among them was but of order; and wiſhe nours 
; for 4 regular Reformation: But their notion of the rempe 
unity of the Church kept them ſtill in a communion MW the co 
that they ſcetned uneaſy. in: Ahd they fad very might 
* Freely » they wondered how any one that was once Wl I had 
out of their communion ſhould dere to come Come 
back into it. They were getierally learned only WW te E 
inone point: Faure Was the belt ſead in ecclefiaſti- He tol 
- cat hiſtory ot any man I a among them: And me, i 
I never knew any of that Church that underſtood Thi 
the Seriptures ſo well as Fates did. They dec. 1 ay li 
ed themſelves for aboliſhing the Papal autho- bo w 
ity» and for reducing the Pope to the old Pritnac/ that ca 
Wan. They ſpoke to me of the Biſhops of Fran; them t 
s. meh that Were both vitious and ignorant: IM (elves t 
They ſeemed med now to be againſt the Pope: But it When 
4 differen 
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from the Court nor from the Cleigy. I 


tj be a lincere and worthy man, who had moe Bl nfs of 
F rment_than either N % ma learning. He Many n 
told me, his whole lite had been one campaign i them, v 
ajainſt che Jett; and ſpoke Semen moſt ex 
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to be outwardly. The baſe practices of buying 


them, which contradicted the edict of Nantes in the 


of King HARLES II 9 


of the Church. He lamented alſo that 
ſharpneſs of ſtile with which his friend Arnauli 
treated the Proteſtants ; for which, heſaid, both 
he and all his friends blamed him. I was carried 
by a Biſhop. to the Jeſuits at St. Anthoine's. 
There I ſaw P. Bourdalou, eſteemed one of the 
greateſt preachers of the age, and one of the ho- 
nours of his order. He was a man of a ſweet 
temper . not at all violent againſt proteſtants : On 
the contrary , he believed good men among them 
might be faved; which was a pitch in charity that 
I had never obſerved in any of the learned of tha: 
Communion, I was alſo once with P. dela Chaiſe 
the King's Confeſſor, who was a dry man. 
He told me, how great a man they would make 
me, if I would come over to them. 3 
This was my acquaintance on the Popiſh ſide. 

I ay little of the Proteſtants: They came all me; 
ſo 1 was well known among them. The method 
that carried over the men of the fineſt parts among 
them to Popery was this : They brought them- 
ſelves to doubt of the whole Chriſtian Religion : 
When that was once done, it ſeemed a more in- 
different thing of what ſide or form they continued 


many over with penſions, and of driving others 
over with perpetual ill uſage and the acts of the 
higheſt injuſtice and violence, & the vile artifices in 
bringing on & carrying ſo many proceſſes againſt 
moſt of their Churches, as not comprehended within 
theedict of Nantes, were a reproachboth to the great - 
neſs of their King , & to the juſtice of their Courts. 
Many new edicts were coming out every day againſt 


moſt expreſs words poſſible: And yet to all theſe a 
| abi © 8 ſtrange 
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ranpe clauſe was added: That the King did not in in 
tend by them to recal, nor to go againſt any article 


inviolable. I knew Spanheim particularly , who 


Pas Envoy from the Elector of Brandenbourg, 


Affaits in 
f E ngland, 


Fefferies 


ah other 


Judges pre» 
ferred. 


Nor did he fo much as affect to ſeem impartial , 
& became a judge; but run out upon all occaſions 


much leſs the Bench. He was not learned in his 
profeſſion: And his eloquence, tho vitioully co- 
Pious, yet was neither correct nor agreeable. 


who is the greateſt critick of the age in all ancient 
learning, and is with that a very able man in all 
affairs, and a frank cheerful man: Qualities that 
do not always meet in very learned men. After 
4 few months ſtay I returned, and found both the 
King and Duke were highly offended with the re- 
ception I had met with in France. They did not 
know what to makeof it, and fancied there was 
ſomething hid undef it. 
The addreſſes had now gone round England, 
The Grand ſuries made after that high preſent- 
ments againſt all that were, eſteemed Whips and 
Non-conformiſts. Great pains were taken to find 
out more Witneſſes. Pardons and rewards were 
offered very freely. But none came in: Which 
made it evident, that nothing was ſo well laid, or 
brought ſo near execution, as the Witneſſes had 
depoſed: Otherwiſe people would have been crow - 
ding in for pardons. Aut people were apprehenſive of 
very black deſigns, when they ſaw Feſfories made 
Lord Chief Juſtice, who was ſcandalouſſy vitious, 
and was drunk every day; beſides a drunkennel 
of fury in his temper, that looked like Enthuſiaſm. | 
He did not᷑ confider the decencies of his poſt : 


and 
of the edit of Nantes „ Whiehhe would maintain | 6 
Lon, 
up tl 


into declamations, that did not become the Bar, 


bertos was turned out of the Common Peu 
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in and Jones was put in his place: And Tefferies 16831 
le had three Judges joined with him in the irs 


in Beach; vr it by Tm: i. 1 
10 THE King ſent a new meſſage to the Ciry of 
1 London , requiring the Common Council to deliver 
nt up their Charter, threatning them, that otherwiſe 
all he would order the judgment to be entred. Upon 
at Ml this @ great debate aroſe among them. Some 
ter were for their compliance, that they might pre- 
the vent the prejudice that would aber wil ariſe. 
re- On the other hand it was ſaid, that all freemen 
not Wl took an oath to maintain the rights of their Cor- 
nas poration: So that it was perjury in them fo betiay 
theſe. . They faid, it was better to leave the 
matter to the King, than by any act of their own 
to deliver all up. So it was carried not to do it 
by a few voices, . Upon that the judgment was 
entred : And the King ſeized on their liberties. 
Many of the Aldermen and other officers were 
turned out : And others were put in their places. 
So they continued for ſame time a City without 
Charter, or a Common Council: And the 
King named the magiſtrates. New Charters were 
ſent to moſt of the Corporations, in which the 
King reſerved 2. power to himſelf to turn out 
mapiſtrates at his pleaſure. This was done to 
mike all ſure for a new election of Parliament 
Which came now under conſideration. 1 


. There was a clauſe in the act that repealed the 1684. 

toubles, which enacted that a P arliament ſhould ling a Par- 

weet every third year: But it had none of thoſe lizment 

enforcing clauſes, in caſe it did not meet, that — 

were in the — 2 the third year from d a. 
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the Parliament of Oxford was now. near an end, | 
So ſince the King had declared he would govern 25 
according to law , and in particular that he would I K 
have frequent Parliaments, for which he had ſpe- 
cial thanks given him in many of the addreſſes, it 3 
was propoſed that a Parliament ſhould be called, [ 
A as mm Neto SAO out LOT; win 1 pe 
the Spaniaras , how ill ſoever they were prepared 
for it, had declared war, upon the French troops Ae 
leſſing themſelves of Dixmuyd and Courtray, 5 
Ube Prince of Orange was preſſing the States to 1 th 
o into a new war, rather than let L«xembour 3 
Ide taken. But this was much oppoſed by the W a df 
'Town of Amſterdam. The calling a new Par- | 
| Jliament here, and Exgland's engaging, as all be- hs 
lieved they might do, would be an effectual re. Ml ” 
traint on the French. But the King had conſer- 
ted to let Luxembourg fall into their hands: So it nett 
Was apprehended that the parliament might fil I ne it: 
upon that, which was the only point that could House: 
occaſion any difference between the King and ; 
them. It was alſo faid, that it was fit all tie I - 
Charters ſhould be firſt brought in, and all the cath | 
Corporations new modelled , before the Pari _ /? 
ment ſhould be called. The prerogative lawyen Ml ;.. 7 
. pretended, that the prerogative was indeed limited I , ed 
| y negative and prohibiting words, but not h/ fent wl 
affirmative words. Lord Halfar told me, bf. 
preſſed this all he could; but there was a Frei Ind 2. 
intereſt working ſtrongly againſt it: So the thought] 7 
of a Parliament at that time were laid aſide. Te und 2 
Scottiſh priſoners were ordered to be ſent dow 2 


to be tried in Scotland. This was fad news 1 =o 1 
them : For the boots there are a ſevere tottur 


| Baillie had realon to expect the worſt uſage: He 
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was carried to Næugate in the morning that Lord 


Ruſſe! was tried, to ſee if he could be perſuaded 
tobe a witneſs againſt him. Every thing that could 


work on him was made uſe of, but all in van: 
So they were reſolved to uſe him ſeverely. 

I paſſed {lightly over the ſuſpicions that were 
niſed upon Lord Eſſex's death, when I mention- 
ed that matrer. This winter the buſineſs was 
brought to a trial. A boy and a girl did report, 


that they heard great crying in his lodgings, and 


that they ſaw a bloody razor flung out at win- 
dow, which was taken up by a woman that came 
out of the houſe where he was lodged. Theſe 
children reported this confidently that very day , 
when they went to their ſeveral homes: They 
were both about ten or twelve years old. The 
boy went . backward and forward in his ſtory. 
ſometimes affirming it, and at other times deny- 


ing it: But his father had an office in the Cuſtom 


Houſe: So it was thought, he prevailed with him 


to deny it in open Court. But the girl ſtood 
firmly to her ſtory. The ſimplicity of the chil- 
den , together with the ill opinion that was ge- 


nerally had of the Court, inclined many to be; 
leve this. As ſoon as his Lady heard of it, ſhe 


ardered a ſtrict enquiry to be made about it; and 
ſent what ſhe found to me, to whom ſhe had 


truſted all the meſſages that had paſt between her 


Lord and her while he was in the Tower. When 
I peruſed all, I thought there was not a colour to 


found any proſecution on; which ſhe would have 
done with all poſſible zeal, if the had found any 
appearances of truth in the matter. Lord Eſſex 
had got into an odd ſet of ſome ftrangeprinciples: 


And in particular he thought, a man was the: 
FLEA Lll3 maſtec 
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6 ! waſtet of his own life, and ſeemed to approve of 


what his wife's great grandfather , the Earl of 
Northumberland did, who ſhot himſelf in the 
Tower after he was arraigned. He had alſo very 
black fits of the ſpleen: But at that time one 
Brad4on, whom 1 had known for ſome years fot 
an honeſt but enthuſiaſtical man , hearing of theſe 
ſtories , reſolved to cary the matter as far as it 
would go: And he had pickt up a great variety of 
little circumſtances ,* all which laid together ſee- 
med to him ſo convincing, that he thought he 
was bound to proſecute the matter. I defired him 
to come no more near me, ſince he was ſo poſi- 
tive. He talked of the matter ſo publickly , that 
he was taken up for ſpreading falſe news to alienate 
people's hearts from the King. He was tried up- 
on it. Both the children owned, that they had 
reported the matter as he had talked it; the boy 
ſaying then, that it was a lie. Hradaon had de- 
fired the boy to ſet it all under his hand, tho' with 
that he charged bim to write nothing but the 
truth. This was called a ſuborning : And he was 
fined for it in 2000 J. But J go next to a trial of 
— ³ ͤ ÄC1—Ä—A—w . ĩ ue c 

HOWARD ww the only evidence againſt 
the priſoners of better rank ; for they had no 
communication with the other ' witneſſes. S0 
other things were to be found out as ſupplements 
to ſupport it. Sidney was next brought to his trial. 
A Jury was returned, coaſiſting for moſt part of 
very mean perſons. Men's pulſes were tried 


beforchand , to ſee how tractable they would 
be. One Parry, a violent man, guilty of ſeve- 


ral murders, was not only pardoned, but was 
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meddling and violence. He told one of the Duke's 1684; 


ſervants, thinking that ſuch a one was certainly 
of their party, that he had ſent in a great many 
names of jurors, who were ſure men. I hat per- 
ſon told me this himſelf, Sidney excepted to their 
not being freeholders. But Fefferies ſaid, that 
had been over-ruled in Lord Rsfels caſe : And 
therefore he over-ruled it; and would not fo 
much as ſuffer Sidney to read the ſtatute. This 
was one of his bold ſtrains. Lord Ru ſſel was tried at 
the Ola Baily, where the Jury conſiſted of Lan- 
doners : And there indeed the contrary practice 
had prevailed, upon the reaſon before mentioned; 
for the merchants are ſuppoſed to be rich ; But 

this trial was in Middleſex, where the contrary 

practice had not prevailed; for in a county a man 

who is no freeholder is ſuppoſed to be poor. But 

Fefferies ſaid on another occaſion , why might not 

they make precedents to the ſucceding times, as 
well as thoſe who had gone before them had 
made precedents for them? The witneſſes of the 
other parts'of the plot were now brought out 
again to make a ſhew; for they knew nothing of 
Sidney. Only they ſaid, that-they had heard of a 
Council of fix, and that he was one of them. Yet 
even in that they contradicted one another, Rum- 
ſey (wearing that he had it from Weſt, and Weſt 
ſwearing that he had it from him; which was not 
woke till the trial came out. If it — 3 
oblerved ſooner, perhaps Jefſferies would have 
ordered it to be ſtruck on: as he did all that Sid- 
6% had objected upon the point of the Jury 
becauſe they were not freeholders. Howard gave 
bis evidence, with a preface that had become a 
pleader better than a witneſs. He obſerved the 
8 LIL 4 un: 
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uniformity of truth, and that all the parts of his 
evidence and theirs met together as two tallies, 
After this a book was produced, which Sidney 
had been writing, and which was found in his 
cloſet , in anſwer to Filmer's book entitled Patriar- 
cha; by which Flmer aſſerted the divine right of 
monarchy , upon the eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding to 


the authority of the father. It was a book of 


ſome name, but ſo poorly writ, that it was ſome- 
what ſtravge that Sidney beſtowed ſo much 
pains in anſweting it. In this anſwer he had aſſert- 
ed., that Princes had their power from the people, 
with reſtrictions and limitations; and that they 
were liable to the Juſtice of the le, if they 
abuſed their power ta the prejudice of the ſub- 
eds, and againſt eſtabliſhed laws. This by an 


' innuendo was faid to be an evidence to prove, 


that he was in a plot againſt the Kings life. And 
it was inſiſted on, that this ought to ſtand as a 
ſecond witneſs. The Earls of Clare, Avyleſey, 
and ſome others with my ſelf , depoſed what Lord 
Howard had ſaid, denying there was any plot. 
Blake, a draper, depoſed, that having asked him 
when he was to have his pardon, he anſwered, 
not till the drudgery of ſwearing was over. Ho- 
ward had alſo gone to Sidueys houſe, and had 
aſſured his ſervants that there was nothing againſt 


him, and had deſired them to bring his goods to 


his own houſe. Siduey ſhewed, how improba- 
ble it was that Howard, who could not raiſe five 
men, and had not five ſhillings to pay them, 
ſhould be taken into ſuch conſultations. As for 
the book, it was not proved to be writ by him; 
for it was a judged caſe in capital matters, that a 
ſimilitude of hands was not a legal proof, e 
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was in civil matters: That whatever was in thoſe 
apers , they were his own private thoughts , and 


ſpeculations of government, never communicated 


to any: It was alſo evident, that the book had 
been writ ſome years ago. So that could not be 


| pretended to be a proof of a late plot: The book 
finiſhed: So it could nat he known bow 


was not 
ic would end: A man writing againſt Atheiſm , 
who ſets out the ſtrength af it, if be does not fi · 
piſh his anſwer , could not be. concluded an 
Atheiſt , becauſe there was ſuch a Chapter in his 
book. Fefferies interrupted him often very rudely , 


probably to put him in a paſſion, to which he was 


ſubject: But he maintained his temper to admira- 
tion. _ avated the matter of the book, 
as 2 proof intentions, pretending it was an 
overt · act; for he ſaid, ſcribere eſt agere. Fefferies 


delivered it as law , and ſaid, that all the Judges 


were of the ſame mind, that if there were two 
witneſſes, the one to the treaſon, the other only 
to a circumſtance, ſuch as the buying a knife, 
theſe made the two witneſſes, which the ſtatute 
required in caſes of treaſon. In concluſion, Sid - 
zey was caſt. And ſome days after he was 


brought to Court to receive ſentence. He then 


went over his objections to the evidence againſt 


| him, in which Judge ¶iibins interrupted him, and 


by a ſtrange indecency gave him the lie in open 

175 But 100 bore 0 8 He ſent to Lord 
Halfax, who was his nephew by marriage. a 
paper to be laid before the King, containing the 
main points of his defence; Upon which be ap: 
pealed to the King, and deſired he would review 
the whole matter. Zefferies upon that in his fu- 


nous way faid,, e muſt die, or nee | 
2280 . 9 e. 
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the trial being univerſally cried our on, as a piece 


at it. And the change v in his temper 


amazed all that 1 © him He told the be. 


riffs that brought 7 be wind not expoſtulate 
upon any thing on His own account; (for the 
28 was now „ 1 to him; ) but he deſir- 
N they were 

ood , Ta ao td SOT ſir 
ot one packt, and is they were ditected by the 
King's Solicitor : He ſpoke this to them, not for 
His own fake, but for their fake. One of the 


| Sheriffs was ftruck with this, and wept. * He 


told it to a perſon, from whom Tillotſon had it 

who told it me. Sidney wrote a long vindicatio 
of himſelf, ( which I read, ) and ſummed up 
the ſubſtance of it in a paper that he gave the 
Sheriffs: Bur ſuſpecting they might ſuppreſß it, 
His execuri- he gave 2 copy of it to © friend. It was a fort- 
on and laſt night before it was printed, tho we had all the 
Fee ſpeeches of thoſe who died for the Popiſn plot 
| e e e Bur, when! it was un- 
ſtood that written copies of rr 's ſpeech 
were going about, it was alſo 701 it he 
ſhewed his innocence : that Lor = on an 
infamous perſon, and that no credit was due to 
him - Yet he did not deny the matter he ſwore 
_ apginſt him. As for his book, he ſhewed what 
reaſon all Princes had to abhor Filmer's maxims: 
1 5. if primogeniture from Noah was the ground 
by God for monarchy, then all the Prin- 
ces now in the world were Uſurpers : None 


* His execution was reſpited for three weeks ; : 


of moſt enormous jnjuſtice, When he faw the 
Warrant of his 9 1 expreſſed no concern 
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this was that iff which the difference lay between 
| donation from God, (which Fihner had ſubſtitu- | 


- cluded with a prayer 
cauſe; in w 


of that time. In his impriſonment 
ſome Independent preachers:, and expreſſed to 


became one who had ſet up Marcus Brutus for F 
the eaffold at Tower Hill: He ſpoke little, and 
prayed very ſhort: And his bead was cut off at 


both the Court and City, and which, if well nf f. 


to go beyond ſea, and to engage in the Saniſßʒ 
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did not now by any declaration of his will, as 
Prophets, mark out ſuch or ſuch per- 
ſons for Princes, they could have no title, but 
what was founded. on law and compact: And 


lawful Princes and . If poſſeſſion was a 


ted to the conceit of primogeniture,) then every | 
proſperons Ulſurper had a good right. He con- „ 
| ved from idolatry and tyranny : And he 
id. 1 he ſuffered for the old 

ich he was ſo early engaged. Theſe 
laſt words furniſſied much matter to the ſcriblers 
t be ſent for 
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them a deep remorſe for his paſt fins, and great 
confidence in the -mercies 00d. And indeed 1 
he met death with an unconcernedneſs, thit- 1 
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his pattern. He was but a very few minutes on 


AT this time an accident hapned, that ſurpriſed Anmut i 


came in 1 7 
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managed, might probably have produced great pardoned. 
effects. The Duke of Moxmouth-had lurked in 
England all this ſummer, and was then gen | 


— AS . — — 9 — — 


ſervice. The King ſtill loved him paſſionately. 
Lord Hahfex, ſeeing matters run much further 
than he apprehended, thought that nothing could 
ſtop that fo effectually, as the * 
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vour. It ſtuck much at the con 


2684, of Menyouth again into fo, Trat Duke writ 


to the-King ſeveral letter, penned with an en- 


. traordinary force» Lord Halifax drew them all, 
as he himſelf told me, and ſhewed me his owh 
dtaughts of them. By theſe the King was mollifi- 


jon that he 


was to make, The King 


' ſhould be made of it: But he: ſtood on it, that 


he muſt tell him the whole: truth of the matter. 


Upon which he conſented to ſatisfy the King. 


But he would ſay nothing to the Duke, more 


than to ask his pardon in a general complement. 
Lord Halfex had preſſed him earneſtly upon his 


firſt appearance 


to be ſilent, and for a while to 


hear the cenſures of the Town. Tbe laſt day of 
the term was very near, in which all the priſo- 


ners were to be diſcharged according to the Ha- 


beas Corpus act. That would ſhew be b 
vered nothing to their prejudice. 80 that: all 


ries would vaniſh in a few days. And if he had 


followed this, probably it would have given a 
: ing of 
the reconciliation to the Duke of ork, till the 
day before it was to be done: He was much 

ſtruck with it, but the Ki 


great turn to affairs. The King ſpoke 


the Dake's creatures in 


him. The Duke of Monmouth, as was agreed. 
made a humble confeſſion of his offences in ge- 
neral words to the King: and made a comple- 


ment to the Duke, nad begg'd that he would 


was poſitive. Let 
Cabinet Council 
moved, that for form's ſake Monmouth ſhould; be 
for ſome days put in the Tower. The King cut 
that off by ſaying, he had promiſed to pardon 
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intercede with the King to pardon him: The 


King received him with a fondneſs that confound- 


all the Duke's party : He uſed him more tender- 
ly than he had done formerly. The Duke put 
on an outward appearence of being very well pleaſ- 


ed with it. The King ſaid next day; that James 


(for ſo he called him) had confirmed all that Ho- 
«ward had ſworn. This was carried to the Duke 


of Monmouth , who denied he had ever ſaid any 


ſuch thing; adding, that Lord Howard was a liar 
and a rogue: And this was ſet round the Town 
by his creatures, who run with it from Coffee- 

ouſe to Coffee-Houſe. The next Gazette men- 
tioned , that the King had pardoned him upon his 


confeſſing the late plot. Lord Halifax preſ-. 


ſed the Duke of Monmouth to paſs that over, and 


to impute it to the importunity of his enemies; 


and to the King's eaſineſs : But he could not pre- 


vail. Yet he ſaid little till his pardon was paſt. 


But then he openly denied, that he had confeſſed 
the plot. By that he engaged himſelf in a plain 
contradiction to what the King bad faid Some 
were brought by the Duke to the King, who 
confirmed, they had heard the Duke of Monmouth 
ſay, that he had not confeſſed the plot: Upon 
which the King ordered him to give a confeſſion 
of it under his hand. Lord Halifax preſſed him 
towrite a letter to the King, acknowledging he 


bad confeſſed the plot. Plot was a general word, 


that might fignify as much or as little as a man plea- 
ſed: They had certain 


He ſaid, the ſervice he might do his friends b 
ſuch a general letter, and by his gaining the King's 
| heart upon it, would quickly balance the ſeem- 
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letz. n that ſuch a general J 
* E would bring them under, which — 


Jpon that he got him to write 
Which he carried to the 
x. And. ing was ſatigfied. But the 
© of Monmouth , whether of himſelf, or upon 
2 of others , reflected on what he 
had done, and thought it might have an influence 
on Juries, to make them believe every thing that 
bt be ſworn by other witnefles, when from 
| gin bo wo confeſſion they were poſſeſſed with a general 
"belief of the rio. So he went full of uneafineſs 
to gin, in and deſired . have * ·˖̊Ib 
„in the terms of an 
we it back, bur nella bim — 
1 75 y with his deſire: And among other things 
alter diſ- — of Mammouth ſaid, that the King uſed 
graced. 1 If you do not yield in this you will 
ruin me. Vet be was firm. So the Kin ee, 
him the Court, and ſpoke of him more 
than he had ever done formerly. He — 
this more valued, and truſted by his own 2 
than ever. After ſome days he went beyo 
And aſter a ſhort concealment he appeared — 
in Holland, and was treated by the Prince ot 
Orange wich a v ery particular r 
Ie Pas- A Prince þ had come for a few days to Es- 
ce of 0- land after the. Oxford Parliament, and had much 
ein private diſcourſe with the King at 1; ndfer. Ihe 
___ aſſured him, that he 7 keep things 
quiet, and not give way to the Duke's cagernels, 
as long as he lived: | And; added, he was confi- 
dent, whenever the Duke ſhould came to reign... 
he would be o.refileb and violent, that he could 
not hold is four yur to an end. * 
| om 


of ing EHARLES i. oth, 


65 the Princes om mouth. Another paſſage 
ras told tne by che Earl of Portland. The King 
— 5 —— his ſeals; and told him , 
that whatever he might write to him, if the 
letter was/not ſealed with that ſeal, be was tg 
ook on it as only draw from him by irnportuni- 
ty. The reaſon for which I mention that in this 
pace is, becauſe, tho the King wrote ſome 
terrible letters to the Prince againſt the countenance 
he gave to the Duke of Menmenth, yet they were 
not ſeald with that ſeal 5 from which the rince 
inferred, that the King had a mind that he 
keep him about him, and uſe him well. 
the King gave ordefs, that in all the entries that 
were made in the Council books of this whole 
bulineſs nothing ſhould be left on record that could 
blemiſh . 


HAM R DEN was now theonly manofthefix Hambdes's 


Trial. 


that was left. Yet there was nothing but Ho- 
war's evidence againſt him, without ſo much as 
any — to to ſupport it. So ſince two 
witnefles were neceſſary to treaſon , whereas 
one was enough for a — 2 he was in- 
dicted of a miſdemeanor, tho the crime was 
either treaſon or nothing. Fefferies , upon Ho- 
ward's evidence, charg the Jury to bring him 

in guilty : Ochervoiſe,” he told them, they would 
diredit all that had been done before. So they 
brought him in guilty. And the Court ſet 400 
1 on him, the moſt extravagant fine that 
had ever been ſet for a miſdemeanor in that 
Fare It amounted indeed to an impriſonment 


Some time in the ring eighty four, Halloway Halloway's 


He execution, 


vs taken in the Weſt Indies , and ſent over. 


Was 
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1684; was tiideranoutlawry for treaſon. The Attorney 
| e e TO —— — ew But 
, ie was prevailed on, by the hope of a pardon, 
| þS. to OT and _ all he knew. 2 ſaid;, he 
5 was drawn into ſome meetings, in which 
conſulted how to raiſe an inſurrection. — 
he and two more had undertaken to ade. 
ſign for ſeizing on Briſtol, with the help of ſome 
3 that were to come to them from Taunton: But 
ET he added, that they had never made any progreſs 
in it. He ſaid, at their meetings at London , Run- 
fey and Weſt were often talking of loppingthe King 
and the Duke: But that he had never entred into 
any diſcourſe with them upon that ſubject: And 
he did not believe, there were above five perſons 
that approved of it. Theſe were Weſt, Rumſey, 
KRumlold, and his brother: The fifth perſon is not 
named in the printed relation. Some ſaid, it was 
Ferguſon : Others ſaid, it was Goodenongh, Halo- 
ay wes thought by the Court not to be fincere 
in his confeſſion: — * — — had 
acknowledged made himſel guilty, he was 
executed, and died with a Gras conſtancy. He 
ſhewed great preſence of mind. He obſerved the 
partiality that was evident' in managing this plot, 
different from what had appeared in managing the 
Popiſh plot: The fame men who were called 
rogues, when they ſwore againſt Papiſts, were loo- 
ked on as honeſt men when they turned their 
evidence againſt Proteſtants. In all his anſwers to 
the Sheriffs, who at the place of execution trou- 
bled bim with many impertinent queſtions , he 
anſwered them with fo much life, and yet with 
ſo much temper, that it appeared he was no ordi- 


ary man, | His ſpcech was ſuppreſted for ſom: 


Gaye 


Fong / 


of King CHARLES II. % 
days: Bur it broke out ar laſt. In it he expreſied 


z deep ſenſe of Keligion: His prayer was an ex- 
cellent compoſure. The credit of the Rye-Plor 
received a 2 blow by his confeſſion. All 
that diſcourſe about an inſurrection, in which the 
day was ſaid to be ſet, appeared now to be a 
fiction; ſince Briſtol had been ſo little taken care 
of , that three perſons had only undertaken to 
diſpoſe people to that deſign, but had not yer let 
it out to any of them. So that' it was plain, that 
after all the ſtory they bad made of the plot, it 


had gone no turther , than that a company of ſe- 


ditious and inconſiderable perſons were framing a- 
mong themſelves ſome treaſonable ſchemes , that 


were never likely to come to any thing: and that 
Rumſey and Weſt had puſhed on the execrable de- 


fen of the aſſaſſination, in which, tho there were 
few that agreed to it, yet too many hiad heard it 
rom them, who were both ſo fooliſh, and ſo 
wicked, as not to diſcover then. 
BUI if the Court loft much by the death of 


Halloway , whom they had brought from the Veſt- 40 


Indies, they loft much more by their proceedings 
againſt Sir Thomas: Armſtrong, who was ſurpriſed 
at Leyden , by vertue of a warrant that Chudleigh 
the King's Envoy had obtained from the States, 
for ſeizing on ſuch as ſhould fly out of England 
on the account of the plot. So the Scout at Ley- 


den, for 5000 gilders, feized on him, and de- 


livered him to Chxdleigh , who ſent. him over in 
great haſte. Armſtrong in that confuſion forgot to 
claim that he was a native of the country (for he 
was born at Nimeguen) and that would have 


oblized the Duzch to have 1 him, as one 


of their natural born ſubjects. He was truſted in 
0 1 every 
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1684. every thing by the Duke of Monmouth: And he, 


having led a very vitious life, the Court hoped. 
that he, not being able to bear the thoughts of 
dying, would diſcover every thing. He ſhewed 
ſuch a dejection of mind, while he was conceal- 
ing himſelf before he eſcaped out of Exgland, 
that Hambden, who faw him at that time, told 
me, he belived he would certainly do any thing. 
that would fave his life. Yet all were diſappoint- 
ed in him: For when he was examined before 
the Council, he ſaid, he knew of no plot but the 
Popiſh plot: He defired » he might have a fair 
trial for his life: That was all he asked. He was 
loaded with irons; tho? that was not ordinary for 
a man who had ſerved in ſuch poſts, as to be 
Lieutenant of the firſt troop of guards, and Gent- 
leman of the horſe to the King. There was 
nothing againſt him, but what Ramſey and Shep- 
herd had  fworn of the diſcouries at Shepherd's, 
for which Lord Ruſſel had ſuffered. But by this 
time the credit of the witneſſes was fo blaſted, 
that it ſeems the Court was afraid that Juries would 
not now be ſo eaſy as they had been. The thing 
that Rumſey had ſworn againſt him ſeemed not 
very credible: For he ſwore that at the firſt meeting. 
Armſtrong undertook to go and view the guards 
in order to the ſeizing them; and that upon a 
view he ſaid at a ſecond meeting that the thing 
was very feiſable. But Armſtrong, who had com- 
manded the guards long » knew every thing that 
related to them ſo well, that without ſuch a tran- 
fient view he could of the ſudden have anſwer - 
ed every concerning them. The Court had a 
mind to proceed in a ſummary way with him , 
that he ſhould by the hurry of it be driven to ſay 
any thing that could ſaye him. He was now in 
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m outlawry: But the ſtatute Was expreſs, that 1684, 


if an outlawed perſon came in at any time 
within the year, he was to have a trial notwith- 
ſtanding his outlawry. It was pretended in anſwer 
to this; that he not coming in, but being taken, 
had not a right to the benefit of the ſtatute. But 
there were feveral months of the year yet to run. 
And ſince a trial was a demand founded on natu- 
ral juſtice, he inſiſted on it. And when he was 
brought to the King's bench bar, and asked what 
he had to ſay why eres ſhould not be execut- 
ed, he claimed the benefit of the ſtatute. He faid.s 
he had yet, when he was taken, ſeveral months 
to deliberate upon his coming in: And the ſeize 
ing on him before his time was out , ought not 
to bar him a right that the law gave him. He 
alſo mentioned Hallway, to whom a trial was offer- 
ed the former term. And, ſince it was a point 
of law, he defired Council might be heard to 
argue it. Fefferies rejected all this: He ſaid's 
the King might either offer a trial or not, as he 
faw cauſe. And he refuſed to hear Council: 
Which being demanded upon a point of law ». 
the denying it wes thought a very impudent piece! 
of injuſtice. And when Armſtrong inſiſted, that 


he asked nothing but the law , Fefferies in his 


brutal way ſaid, he ſhould have it to the full; and 
fo ordered his execution within fix days. And. 


the law was executed on him with the utmoſt ri- 


gor: For he was carried to Tyburn in a ſledge, 


and was quartered , and his quarters were {er up. 


His carriage, during his impriſonment and at his 


death, was far beyond what could have been ima- 


ned. He turned himſelf wholly to the thoughts 
of God, and of another ſtate; and was praying 
33 Mmm 2 . 
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1684 continually, He rejoiced, that he was brought th 
do die in ſuch a manner. He ſaid, it was ſcarce mw 
poſſible for hich to have been awaken'd into a it 
due ſenſe of his ſins by any other method. His ſo 
pride and his reſentments were then ſo entirely of 
Z . conquered, that one who ſaw him ſaid to me, ot 
| that it was not eaſy to think it was the ſame Dy 
peiſon whom he had known formerly. He re- in 
ceived the Sacrament, and died in ſo good a tem- b: 
per, with ſo much quiet in his mind, and ſo m 
ſerene a deportment, that we have ſcarce known th 
in our time a more eminent inſtance of the grace alt 
and mercy of God. Armſtrong in his laſt paper vi 
denied, that he ever knew of any deſign againſt th 
the King's, or the Duke's life, or was in any K 
plot againſt the government. There were no to 
remarks publiſhed on his ſpeech, which it was ga 
believed the Court ordered: For they ſaw how W 
much ground they had loſt by this ſtretch of on 
w, and how little they had gained by his death. fre 
One paſſage in it was the occaſion of their orde- ne 
ring no ſuch reſlections to be made on it, as had ſu 
been made on the other ſpeeches. The King fo 
had publiſhed a ſtory all about the Court, and thi 
had told it to the foreign Miniſters, as the re-ſon K 
of this extream ſeverity againſt Armſtrong : He 
ſaid, that he was ſent over by Cromwell to mur- fur 
der him beyond ſea, and that he was warned of E, 
ir, and Challenged him on it; and that upon his be 
confeſſing it he had promiſed him never to ſpeak ' C. 
of it any more as long as he lived. So the King, Ar 
counting him now dead in law, thought he was od 
| | free from that promiſe. Armſtrong took this hea- WW wi 
- ED vily: And in one paper which I ſaw, writ in his ea 


own hand, the reſentments upon it were _ | ths 
| | : | 27 [4 ; 


— 
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gbt than I thought became a dying penitent. So, 1 684. 
rce when that was repreſented to him, he changed 

) 2 it: And in the paper he gave the Sheriffs he had 

lis ſoftned it much. But yet he ſhewed the fallehcod 

rely of that report: For he never went beyond ſea but 

ne, once, ſent by the Earl of Oxford, and ſome other 

me Cavaliers, with a conſiderable preſent to the K ing 

re- in money, which he delivered; and brought 

m- back letters of thanks from the King to thoſe who 

| fo made the preſent. But Cromwell having a hint of 

Wn this clapt him up in priſon, where he was kept 

ace almoſt a year. And upon the merit of that ſer- 

per vice, he was made a Captain of horſe ſoon after 
inſt the Reſtoration. When Fefferies came to the 

any King at Windſor ſoon after this trial, the King 

no took a ring of good value from his finger, and 

Was gave it him for theſe ſervices: The ring upon that 

IOW was called his blood ſtone. The King gave him 

of one advice, which was ſomewhat extraordinary 

ath. from a King to a Judge; but it was not the leſs 

de- neceſſary to him: The King faid, it was a hot 

had ſummer , and he was going the circuit, he there- 

0g fore deſired he would not drink too much. With 

and this I leave the affairs of England to look towards 

ſon Scotland. „„ 1 | 
He GREAT pains were taken there to make a Great ſeve- 
nur. further diſcovery of the negotiation between the % Set. 
d of Engliſh and the Scots. A Gentleman, who had * 
| his been at Bothavell Bridge, was ſent over by the 
ek Cargillites to ſome of their friends in Holland: 

ing, And he carried with him ſome letters writ in an 

Was odd cant. He was ſeized at Næu-Caſtle together 

hea- WM with his letters: and was ſo frighted, that he was 

his eaſily managed to pretend to diſcover any thing 


rper that was ſuggeſted to him, But be had never 
— Mam 3 been 


* a” 
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been at London: So he could ſpeak of that nego- 
tiation hut upon hearſay. His ſtory was fo ill laid 


together, that the Court was aſhamed to make 
any uſe of it: But it turned heavily on himſelf, 


for he went mad upon it. Two others came 
in, and charged Sir Hugb Cambell of Ceſuoct, an 
antient Gentleman of a good eſtate, that he had 


let on the rebellion of Bothwell Bridge, and had 
chid them for deſerting it. Upon this he was 
- brought to a trial. In Scotland the law allows o 


nun exculpation, by which the priſonner is ſuffer 


before his trial to prove the thing to be impoſſi- 


ble. This was prayed by that Gentleman, who 


had full proofs of his being elſewhere, and at a 
great diſtance from the place, at that time. But 
that is a favour which the Court may grant, or 
not: So that was denied him. The firſt witneſs 
-that was examined at his trial began with a general 
ſtory: And when he came to that, in which 
the priſoner was concerned, Cambell charged him 


to look him full in the face, and to conſider well 


what he was to ſay of him; for he took God to 


Witneſs, he never ſaw his face before as far as 
he could remember. Upon that the witneſs was 


ftruck , and ſtopt; and ſaid, he could fay nothing 


.> of hin.-- The Bael' of: Porch wes dn Jultice 


| his ambition. And char was yet" roller in ths 


General, and offered to lead him into his ſtory. 
But the Jury ſtopt that, and ſaid, that he upon 


his oath had declared he knew nothing of the 
priſoner, and that after that they could have no 


regard to any thing that he might ſay. Upon 


which ſome ſharp words paſſed between Lord 
Perth and them, in which he ſhewed how ready 
he was to facrifice juſtice and innocent blood to 


— 
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caſe; becauſe his brother was promiſed that Gen- re 
tleman'seſtate, when it ſhouid be confiſcated. The 


founded: 80 Cambell was acquitted by the Jury, 


but was ſtill kept in priſon. Theſe witnefles were 
again examined before the Council And they 
adhered to their firſt depoſition againſt the priſo- 
ner. The law in Scotland is very ſevere againſt 


= 


falſe witneſſes , and. treats them as felons. But 


the government there would not diſcourage ſuch 
5 ces; of which, when they ſhould be more 
lucky, they intended to make good uſe. The 
Circuits went round the Country, as was direct - 
ed bythe Proclamation of the former year. Thoſe 
Who were thoſt guilty compounded the matter, 


und paid liberally to a creature of the Lord Chan- 


cellor s, that their names might be left out of the 
citations. Others took the teſt; and that freed 
them from all further trouble. They faid openly, = -_ 
that it was againſt their conſcience; but they ſaw 
they could nat live in Scotland unleſs they took 
x. Others obſerved, that the ſeverity which the 
Presbyterians fortnerly had uſed , forcing all peo- 
ple to take their covenant , was now returned 
back on them in this teſt, that they were thus 

IN the mean whilea great breach was formed, A breachin 
und appeared on all occaſions, between the Earls i d. 
of Aberdeen and Yuremberry, The latter was very 
exact in his payments, both of the ſoldiers & ofthe 
penſions; So his party became the ſtrongeſt. Lord 
Aberdeen s method was this: He writ up letters 
to the Duke of all affairs, and offered expedients, 
whichhe pretended were concerted at Edenburgh: 
and ſent wich them the draugbts of ſuch letters, 
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: 8s he deſired ſhould be ſent down from the King. by 

But theſe expedients were not concerted , as h n 

ſaid: They were only his own conceits. Lord ol 

_ Queeusberry , pffended with this, let the Duke W 

.underſtand: how he had been deceived. So an th 

order was ſent down that all expedients ſhould be W 

| concerted; by a Junto conſiſting of Lord Queens. in 
„ LS os | - berry 's Creatures, Lord Aberdeen lay that by this he D 
| | 5 - carne to ſignify little: And ſeeing he was loſin pa 
= ground at Court, he intended to e himſelf E 
A little with the people. So he reſolved for the K 

; future to keep to the law , and not to go beyond fol 

it. And ſuch was the fury of that time, that this the 

was called moderation and 3 The Chur- for 


ches were now all well k Th b 2 men: But 
their wives not being nam he act of Parlia- 
ment, none of them went to Church. The mat- 
ter was laid before the Council: And a debate 
' aroſe uponit; whether, man and wife making 
one perſon in law, » husbands ſhould not be fined 
for their wive's offences , 3s well as for their own, 
Lord Aberdeen ſtood upon this, that the act did 
not mention the wives; It did indeed make the 
husbands liable to a Gne, if their wives went to 
Conventicles; for they had it in their power to 
reſtrain them: And fincethe law provided in the one 
caſe, that the husband ſhould ſuffer for his wite's 
fault, but had madeno proviſion inthe other caſe, 
as to their going to Church, he thought the fi- 
ning them on that account could not be legally 
done. Lord Queenberry was for every thing that 
would bring money into the e iy; S {ince; 
in thoſe parts, the Ladies had tor many years with- 
| drawn wholly from the Churches, he reck- 
- oned the Grin fines on their husbands to the ri- 


ee make ol. the eſtates of the — 
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e at mercy ; for the ſelling them outright would 
2 have anſwered this demand for the offences 


4s 
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of ſa many years. The Earl of Perth ſtruck in 


with this, and ſeemed to ſer it up for a maxim, 
that the Presbyterians could not be governed, but 
with the extremity of rigour; and that they were 
irreconcileable ' enemies to the King and the 
Dake, and that therefore they ought to be extir- 
parted. The Miniſtry in Scorland being thus di- 


vided, they referred the deciſion of the point to the 


ſol 


ution upon it. The King determined againſt 
the Ladies; which was thought very indecent : 


for in dubious caſes the noblene(s of a Prince's 
temper ſhould always turn him to the merciful 
fide. This was the lefs'expected from the King, 


who had all his life time expreſſed as great a neglect 


of women's conſciences, as eſteem for tbeirperſons. 
BUT to do him right, he was determined to 
it by the Duke; who ſince the breaking out of 
the plot had got the whole management of affairs, 
English as well as Scoztish, into his hands. Scor- 

nd was ſo entirely in his dependance , that the 


The Duke 
governed 


all affairs, 


ing would ſeldom ask whatthe 1 5 


which che Duke brought to be ſigned by bim. 
In England, the application and dependance was 
vitbly on the Duke. The King had ſcarce com- 
any about him to entertain him , when the 
that.the antichambers were full. The King wal- 
ked about with a ſmall train of the neceſſary at- 
dants, when the Duke had a vaſt following: 
hich drew a lively reflection from Waller the 


celebrated wit. He ſaid, the Houſe of Com- 


Hans had reſolved that the Duke ſhould not 


S M 1 A 
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uke's levees and couchees were ſo crouded, 
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1684. teign after the King's death: But the King in op: 
olition to them was reſolved he ſhould reign 
even during his life. The breach grew atlaſt tothar 


' heighth between Lord Aberdeen and Lord 


NMweensberry , that both were called up to give an 
3ccount. of it. It ended in diſmiſſing Lord Aber- 
Len, and making Lord Perth Chancellor, to 
which he had been long aipiring in a moſt inde- 
cent manner. He ſaw into the Duke's temper, 


that his ſpirit was turned to an unrelenting ſeve- 


rity : For this had appeared 


veryindecentlyinScotland. 


WHEN any are, to be ſtruck in the boots, 


Thecruel- it is done in the preſence. of the Council: And 


-daig and pon that occaſion almoſt all offer to run away. 
of his Mi I he ſight is ſo dreadful, that without an order 
niſters in reftraining ſuch a number to ſtay the board would 


. Scotland, was ſo far from withdrawing , that 
he looked on all the while with an urimoved in- 
difference, and with an attention, as if he bad 


ronuring- de forſaken. But the Duke, while be had been 


been to looł on ſome curious experiment. This 


gave a terrible idea of him to all that obſerved it, 


as of a man that had no bowels nor humanity in 


him. Lord Perth obſerving this, reſulved to let him 


ice how well qualified he was to be an Inqui - 


fror General. The rule about the boots in Sci. 
Lud was, that upon one witneſs and preſumpti- 
ons both together, the queſtlon might be given: 
But it was never know to be twice given; or 
that any other ſpecies of torture, beſides the boots, 

might be uſed at pleaſure. In the Courts of Inqui- 
ſition they do upon ſuſpicion, or if a man refuſes 


the torture; repeat it, or vary it, as 


5 1 122 f pv. | n 
| often @ they think ft; and do riot give 


Over 


— 


to anſwer upon oath as he is required, give him 


S SSS Se 


y 


— 
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over, till they have got out of their mangled 
priſoners all that they have a mind to Know from 


r My PS 

' THIS Lord Perth reſolved now to make his 
pattern: And was a little too early in letting the 
world ſee, what'a government we weretoexpect 
-under the influence of a Prince 'of that Religion. 
_ $0, upon his going to Scotland, one Spence, who 
was a ſervant of Lord Argile's, and was taken 


up at Londus, only upon ſuſpicion, and ſent 
down to Scotland, was required to take an oath 


toanſwer all the queſtions that ſhould beput to hit 
This was done ina direct contradiction to an ex - 


preſs law againſt obliging men toſwear, that they 
will anſwer ſuper inguirendis. Spence like wiſe ſaid, 

that he himſelf might be concerned in what he 
might know: And it was againſt a very univerſal 
law, that excuſed all men from ſwearing againſt 
themſelves, to force him to take ſuch on oath, 
So he was ſtruck in the boots, and continued 
firm in his refuſal. Then a new ſpecies of torture 
was invented: He was kept from ſleep eight or 
nine nights. They grew weary of managing this, 
So a third ſpecies was invented: Little ſcrews of 
ſteel were made uſe of, that ſcrewed the thumbs 
with fo exquiſite a torment , that he ſunk under 
this; for Lord Ferit told him, they would (crew / 


every Joint of his whole body, one after another, 


til he took the oath. Yet ſuch was the firm- 
nels and fidelity of this poor man, that even in 
that extremity he capitulated, that no new queſti- 


ons ſhould be put to him, but thoſe already a+ 


greed on; and that he ſhould not be obliged to 
be a witneſs againſt any perſon, and that he him- 
{elf ſhould be pardoned ; So all he could tell them 

OD | Was, 


165. 
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Was, Who were Lord Argiles correſpondents, 
The chief of them Was Holmes at London, to 


whom Lord Arg:le writ in a cypher, that had a 
peculiar curioſity in it: A double key was ne- 
.ceflary: The one was, to ſhew the way of pla- 
ing the wards or cypher, in an order very diffe- 
rent from that in which they lay in the paper: 
The other was, the key of the cyphers them- 


ſelves, which was found among Holmes's papers, 


- when he abſconded. Spence knew only the firſt 


ot theſe: Hut he putting all in its true order, then 


by the other key they were decyphered. In theſe 
it appeared, what Argiie had demanded , and 
. what he undertook to do upon the granting his 
demands; But none of his letters ſpoke any thing 


of any agreement then made. 


WHEN the torture had this effect on Spence, 
they offered the ſame oath to Carſtairs. And, 


upon his refuſing to take it, they bg his thumbs 


in the ſcrews; and drew them fo hard, that as 
they put him to extream torture, ſo they could 
. not unſcrew them till the ſmith that made them 


was brought with his tools to take them off. Sp 
he confeſſed all he knew, which amounted to little 


more than ſome diſcourſes of taking off the Duke; 


to which he ſaid that he anſwered, his principles 


could not come up to that: Yet in this he, who 
was a preacher among them, was highly to 
blame, for not revealing ſuch black fprapoſitions. 
Tho it cannot be denied, but that it is a hard 
thing to diſcover any thing that is ſaid in confi- 


gence. And therefore I ſaved my ſelf out of thoſe 


_ difficulties by laying ta all my friends, that I 


would not be involved in any ſuch confidence; 


far as long as I thought our circumſtances were 


R 


\ 
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fuch that reſiſtance was not lawful , I thought 1684: 


the - concealing any deſign in order to it 


was likewiſe unlawful: And by this means 1 


had preſerved my ſelf. But Carſtairs had at this 
time ſome ſecrets of great conſequence from Hol. 
land truſted to him by Fagel, of which they had 


no ſuſpicion: And fo they asked him no queſtions 


about them. Yet Fagel ſaw by that, as he him- 
{elf cold me, how faithful Carſtairs was, ſince 
he could have ſaved himſelf from torture, and me- 
rited highly ; if he had diſcovered them. And 
this was the foundation of his favour with the 


Prince of Orange, and ot the great confidence he 
put in him to hisdeath. .- | pe 
- UPON what was thus ſcrewed out of theſe proceedings 
two perſons, the Earlof Tarras , who had married againſt 
the Ducheſs of Moxmouzh's elder ſiſter, and fix or illi. 


ſeven Gentlemen of Quality, were clapt up. The 
Miniſters of State were ſtill moſt earneſtly ſet on 
Baillie's deſtruction; tho be was now in ſo lan- 
guiſhing a ſtare ; occaſioned chiefly. by the bad 
ulage he met with in priſon , that it his death 
would have ſatisfied the tnalice of the Court, that 


ſeemed to be very near. But they knew how 
acceptable a ſacrifice his dying in a more violent 


way would prove. So they continued even in 
that extremity to uſe him barbarouſly. They 
were alſo trying what could be drawn froth thoſe 
Gentlemen againſt him. Tarras had married his 
niece, who was his ſecond wife. So they con- 


cluded that their confidence was entire. Heiliios 


Uineſs increaſed daily: And his wife prayed for 
leave to attend on him: And, if they feared an 
eſcape, ſhe was willing to be put in irons: But 


that was denied. Nor would they ſuffer his“ 
| | daugh- 


— 
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him, even when he was ſo law , that it was not 
2 he could lw e many weeks , his legt 


ing much; ſwelled. But upon theſe examinati- 
ons a new method in proceeding againſt him was 
taken. An accuſation Was ſent: him, not in the 
form of an indictment, nor grounded on any law; 


but on a letter of the King's, in which he charg- 


ed him not only for a conſpiracyto raiſe rebellion ; 
but for being engaged in the Nye: pit; of all 
which he was now required te: purge himſelf by 
oath , otherwiſe the Council: would hold him 
guilty of it, and proceed accordingly. He was 
not, as they ſaid, now in a criminal Court upon 


his life, but before the Council, who did only 
. fine and impriſon. It was to no purpoſe for him 


to ſay» that by no law unleſs it was in a Court 


df Inquiſition, a man could be required to ſwear 


againſt himſelf, the temptation to perjury being 
ſo ſtrong when ſelf preſervation was in the caſe, 
that it ſeemed againſt all law. and religion to lay 
ſuch. a ſhare in a man's way. But toanſwer all this, 
it was pretended he was not now on his life, & that 
whatſoever he confeſſed was not to be made uſe. of 
againſt his life; as if the ruin of his family, which 
conſiſted of nine children, and perpetual impri- 
ſonment, were not more terrible, eſpecially to 
ane fo near his end as he was, than death it ſelf. 
But he had to de with inexarable men: So be 
Was required to take this oath within two days. 


And by that time, be: not being able to appear? 


before the Council, a commitee of Council was 


ſent to tender him the oath, and to take his exa- 


mination. . He told them; he was not able to 
Leak rexan of th low Late of us beak, which 
11855 ap 
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appeared very evidentiy to thera : For he had al 
moſt died while were with him. He in gener: 
ſted his innocence, and his abhorrence of 


deſigns againſt the King, or the Duke's, life: For 


2 


the other interrogatories, he deſired they. might | 


R with bin and, bo monk COR ND: 
They perfiſted to require him to take, this, oath;: 


Bur he as firmly, refuled.it. So., upon. their, re: 


port, the Council conſtrued this refuſal to be a 
confeſſion : And fined. him 6000 f an; ordered 
him to lie till in priſon till it was paid, Attęt, this 


Fs 


it was thought that this matter was at ag. end, 
and that this was a final ſentence: But be was 
ſtill kept ſhut up, and denied all attendance, or 
aſſiſtance. He ſeemed all the while © compaled , 
and even ſo cheertul, that his behavio 


lie the reviving of the ſpirit of the. nc bleſt. of. the 
old Greeks or Romans, or rather of the primitive 


Chriſtians , and firſt Martyrs in thoſe, beſt days of 


the Church. But the Duke was not fatisfied nan 
al this. So the Miniſtry applied their arts to Tar- 
725, and the other priſoners, threatning them with 


all the extremities of miſery, if they would not 
witneſs treaſonable matter againſt Baile. They 


alo practiſed on their wives, and frightning them 
ſer them on their husbands. In concluſion, they 
gained what had been fo much laboured : Tarras, 


and one Murray of Philiphaugh, did depoſe ſome 


diſcourſes that Pailke, had with them before, he 
went up to London, diſpoling them, toarebellian. 
In theſe, they ſwelled up the matter beyond the 
truth. Yet all did not amount to a tull 12 1 
So the Miniſters, being afraid that a Jury might 
not be ſo eaſy as they expected, ordered Carſtotry's 
confeilion, to be read in Court; not at beh. 


dence» 
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e, (for that been pre miſc 


7 be done,) but as that which would fully ul | 
tte Jury, and diſpoſe them to believe the witnei. 
And his * ſes. So Baile was hurried oh to a trial. And 


execution. ion the Evidence he was found g guilty, and con- 


demned to be executed that fine oth 'So afraid 
they wete left death ſhould be roo quick for them. 


He was very little diſturbed at all this: His lan. 


in ſo folitary a manner made death a very 
acceptable ' deliverance to him. He in his laſt 
ſpeech ſhewed , that in ſeveral particulars the 
3 bad wronged bim: oo De - 
wledge of any delign againſt the King's life, 
TH Duke's; oft denied any plot againſt the 
government : He thought it ws lawful for ſub- 
ets, being under ſuch preſſures, to try how they 
might be relieved from them: And their deſign 
never went further: But he would enter into no 
Thus a learned, and a worthy Gentle- 

man: after twenty months hardulage, was brought 
do ſuch a death, in a way ſo full in all the ſteps 
of i it of the ſpirit and practice of the Courts of 15 
uifition, that one is wp +a to think that the me- 

* taken in it were ſuggeſted by one well ſtu- 
died, if not practiſed in them. The only excuſe 

that was ever pretended for this infamous pro- 
ſecution was, that they were ſure he was guil- 

* ty; and that the whole ſecret of the ne · 
gotiation between the two Kingdoms wa 
truſted to him; and chat, ſince he would 

not diſcover it al methods might be taken t 
deſtroy him: Not a rang what a precedent 
Key made on this occaſion, by which, if men 
ere once poſleſſed of an ill opinion of a man, 
they were to | nk neither anifice nor W 
| by 


15 
1 
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dur to hunt him down by any means. I have 1684: 
not been perhaps too long in this particular, but the "hte 


ef caſe was ſo ſingular, and my relation to the per- 
ing | fon was ſo near, and my yalue for him ſo great 


chat I hope I need make no apology for it. 8 ; „5 
11 IN this I ſaw how ambition could corrupt one . 
din of the beſt tempered men that I had ever known: | 
I. 1 mean Lord Perth 7 who for above ten years to- ; 


ery gether ſeemed to me incapable of an immoral or 
lat cruel action; and yet was now deeply engaged = | 
the fouleſt and blackeſt of crimes. 1 not i 
a now ſeen him for two years: But I hoped, that | 
life, {till ſome good impreſſions had been left in him: 
he And now, when he came to London to be made 
(oh. Lord Chancellor, I had a very earneſt meſſage 
15 from him, deſiring by my means to ſee Leigb- 
gk zoun. I thought, that angelical man might have 
ugh awaken d in him ſome of thoſe good principles 


, 
x 
NV ca mn ro webaward 


* which he ſeemed once to have, and which were | 
uoht now totally extinguiſhed in him. I wrote ſo ear- 15 5 
Fe F neſtly to Leigbtoun, that he came to London. Up- | 
c 17 on his coming to me, I was amazed to ſee him 


at above ſeventy look fo freſh and well, that age 
T7 ſeemed as it were to ſtand ſtill with him: His hair 
Was ſtill black, and all his motions were lively: 
He had the ſame quickneſs of thought, and 
14 ſtrength of memory, but above all the ſame heat 
and life of devotion, that I had ever ſeen in him. 
| When I took notice to him upem my firſt. ſeeing 
8011 him how well he looked, he told me, he was 
8 very near his end for all that; and his work and 
ic journey both were now almoſt done. This at 
chat time made no great impreſlion on me. He 
"man, Was the next day taken with an oppreſſion , and 

=_ DO e Nnn hs as 
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tte pariſh where he lived, an 
round about, he wasalways employed in preach- 


as it ſeemed with a cold and with ſtitches, which 
Wag indeed a pleurify. _ 3 

THE next day Leigbtoum ſunk fo, that both 
ſpeech and ſenſe weat away of a ſudden: And he 
continued panting about twelve hours, and then 
ckhed without pangs or convulſions. I was by him 
all the while. Thus I loft him, who had been 
for ſo many years the chief guide of my 
whole life. He had lived ten years in S«/*x, in 
great privacy, dividing his time wholly b:tween 
udy & retirement, and the * of good: For in 
d in the pariſhes 


ing, and in reading prayers. He diſtributed all 
he had in charities, chooſing rather to have it go 
throꝰ other peoples hands than his own; For I was 


his almoner in London. He had gathered a well 


choſen library of curious, as well as uſeful books; 
which he left to the Dioceſs of Dunblane , for the 
uſe of the Clergy there, that Country being ill 
rovided with books. He lamented oft to me 
the ſtupidity that he obſerved among the Com- 


mons of England, who ſeemed to be much more 


inſenſible in the matters of Religion, than the 
Commons of Scotland were. He retained till a 
peculiar inclination to Scotlaud: And if he had 
ſeen any proſpect of doing good there, he would 


| have gone and lived and died among them. In 


the ſhort time that the affairs of Scotland were in 


the Duke of Mommouth's hands, that Duke had 


been pöſſeſſed wich ſuch an opinion of him, that 
he moved the King to write to him, to go, and 
at leaſt live in Scorland, if he would not engage 
in 2 Biſhoprick there. But the fell with that 
Duke's credit. He was in his laſt years turned toa 
: grgater 
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greater ſeverity againſt Popery than I had imagin- 
ed a man of his temper, and of his latgenels in 
point of opinion, was capa ble of. He ſpoke of 


the cruelty that appeared in that Church, with 
anextraordiaary concern; and lamented the ſhame - 
ful advances that we .ſeemed to be making 
towards Popery. He did this with a tender- 
neſs, and an edge, that I did not expect from 


ſo recluſe ind mortified a man. He looked 


on the ſtate the Church of England was in with 


very melancholy reflections, & was very unealy at 


an expreſſion then much uſed, that it was the 
beſt conſtituted Church in the world. He 
thought it was truly ſo, with relation tothe doctrine, 
the worſhip, and the main part of our govern- 


ment. Bur as to the adminiſtration , both with 
relation to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and the pa- 
ſtoral care, he looked on it as one of the moſt 


corrupt he had ever ſeen. He thought, we look- 
ed like a fair carcaſe of a body without a ſpirit; 
withogt that zeal, that ſtrictneſs of life, and that 
laboriouſneſs in the Clergy , that became us, 


THERE were two remarkable circumſtances 


in his death. He uſed often to ſay, that if he 
were to chooſe a —_ to die in, it ſhould be an 
inn; ic looking like a Pilgrim's going home, to 
whom this world was all as an inn, and who was 
weary of the noiſe and confuſion in it. He 
added, that the officious tenderneſs and care of 
friends was an entanglement to a dying man; and 
that the unconcerned attendance of thoſe that could 
be procured in ſuch a place would give leſs diſtur- 
bance. And he obtained whart he deſired ; for he 
died at the Bell inn in Warwick-laves Another 
1 - Nan Cire 


1684. 


the corruptions, of the ſecular ſpirit > and of 
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1634 circumſtance was, that while he was Biſhop in 1 
SGͤecorland, he took what his tenants were pleaſed 

to pay him: So that there was a great arrear due, p 

which was raiſed ſlowly by one whom he left in 2 

trust with his affairs there: And the laſt payment . 

that he could expect from thence was returned up 1 N 

to him about fix weeks before his death: So that c 

his proviſion and journey failed both at once. And wr 

thus in the ſeveral parts of this Hiſtory I have 

given a very particular account of every thing * 

relating to this apoſtolical man; whoſe life I would al 

have writ, if I had not found proper places to th 

bring the moſt material parts ofit within this work. _ 

I reckon, that I owed this to that perfect friendſhip A 

nl fatherly care with which he had always trea- 2 

. THE mentioning his death leads me to name = 

dome ſome other Clergymen of note, that died in this Gf 

Biſhops» and in the former year. Burnet died in Scotland. | 2 

Roſs, And Koſi, a poor, ignorant, worthleſs man, pes 

but in whom obedience and fury were ſo emi- c 

nent, that theſe ſupplied all other defects, was | 1 

raiſed to be the Primate of that Church: Which | , 

wWouas indeed a fad omen, as well as a ſtep to its 0 

giearn. fall and ruin. Srearn, Archbiſhop of Tork, died ne 

8 in the eighty ſixth year ot his age: He was a four * 


ill tempered man, and minded chiefly the enri- 4 
ching his family. He was ſuſpected of Popery, 5 
becauſe he was more than ordinarily compliam Wl 


| in all things to the Court, and was very Zealous 4. 
Dollen. for the Duke. Dolben, Biſhop of Rocheſter, ſuc⸗ 4s 
ceeded him, a man of more ſpirit than diſcretion, 5 5 
and an excellent preacher, but of a free conver- | at 


_ fation, which laid him open to much cenſure wh 
in a vitious Court. And indeed he proved a much he 
better Archbiſhop than he had been a Blſhop. 


* i : 
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| Gunning of Ely died this ſummer, a man of great 1684. 


reading: He had in him all the ſubtilty , and the 
diſputing humour of a ſchoolman : And he ſtudied 
to infuſe that into all thoſe who were formed by 


G unning. 


him. He was ſtrict in the whole courſe of his 


life: But was a dry man, and much inclined to 
ſuperſtition. He had a great confuſion of things 
in his head, and could bring nothing into method: 


So that he was a dark and perplexed preacher. 


His ſermons were full of Greek and Hebrew, and 


of the opinions of the Fathers, Yer many of 


the Ladies of a big form loved to hear him 
preach: Which the King uſed toſay , was becauſe 
they did not underſtand him. Turner ſuc» 


ceeded him. He had been long in the Duke's Turners 


family , and was in high favour with him. He 
was a ſincere and good natured man, of too 
quick an imagination, and too defective a judg- 
ment. He was but moderately learned, havin 
con verſed more with men than with books: An 


ſo he was not able to do the Duke great ſervice. 


But he was ſo zealous for his ſucceſſion , that this 
raiſed him high upon no preat ſtock of ſufficiency. 
Old Morley, Biſhop of Vincheſter, died this win- 37e; 
ter in the eighty ſeventh year of his age. He was 
in many reſpects a very eminent man, zealous 
againſt Popery, and yet a great enemy to the 
Diſſenters: He was conſiderably learned, and had 
a great vivacity of thought: But he was too ſoon 
provoked, and too little maſter of himſelf upon 


thoſe occaſions. Mew, Biſhop of Path and Wells, | 
ſucceeded him: He had been a Captain during Mew. 


the wars, and had been Midaleroun's Secretary, 
when he was ſent to command the inſurrection 


that the Highlanders of Scotland made for the 


Nnn 3 King 
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1684. King in fifty three. After that he came into Or. 
ders: And, tho' he knew very little of Divinity , 
& | or of any other learning, and was weak to a 
Wo childiſh degree, yet obſequiouſneſs and 7eal 
a raiſed him thro ſeveral ſteps to this great See. Ken - 
ſucceeded him in Bath and:Wels; a man of an 
aſcetick courſe of life, and yet of a very lively 
- temper, but too hot and ſudden. He had a very 
edifying way of preaching; But it was more apt 
to move the paſſions, than to inſtruct. So that 
| his ſermons were rather beautiful than folid : Vet 
his way in them was very taking, The King 
ſeemed fond of him. And by him and Turner 
the Papiſts hoped , that great progreſs _ be 
made in gaining, or at leaſt deluding the Clergy, 
? It was oblerved , that all the men in favour 
| among the Clergy were unmarried ; from 
RE whom, they hoped , they might more probably 
proneee iſe themſelves a diſpoſition to come over to 
them. ; | | 
Dauby and The proſecution of the Diſſenters was carried 
the popiſh very high all this year: bs not only pro- 
Lords bel. ceeded againſt for going to Conventicles, but for 
not going to Church, and for not receiving the 
Sacrament; the laws made againſt Papiſts with 
relation to thoſe particulars being now applied to 
them. Many were excommunicated, and ruined 
by the proſecutions. The Earl of Dazby, for all 
his ſeverity againſt Lord Shaftsbury for moving 
in the King's bench to be bailed, tho' committed 
by the Lords only for contempt, yet had been 
forced to move often for his being let out upon 
= bail. Il was certainly a very great hardſhip that he 
. lay under: For he had been now five years in the 
„„ Tower. And three Parliaments had fat. The 
N wa 
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two laſt, had not mentioned him. And now a 


Parliament ſeemed out of Gght. Yet > tho' he 
offered a very long and learned argument for their 
bailing him, the Judges of the King's bench, 
even Sanders himſelf, were afraid to meddle in it. 
But Fefferics was bolder. So He bailed him. 
And upon the ſame grounds all the Popiſh Lords 
were alſo bailed. Oates was proſecuted at the 
Duke's ſuit for ſcandalous words: Rogue and. 
traitor were very freely beſtowed on the Duke by 
him: So an 100000 J. was given, which ſhut 
him up in a perpetual impriſonment, till they ſaw 
a fit opportunity to carry matters further againſt 
bim. The Duke of Beaufort, Lord Peterborough, 
and ſome others, brought actions of Scandalum 
Magnatum againſt thoſe who in the time of our 
great heat had ſpoke foul things of them: And 
great damages were given by obſequious and 
zealous Juries. An information of a higher nature 
was brought againſt Williams, who, tho' he was 
a worthleis man, yet was for his zeal choſen 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in the two 
laſt Parliaments. He had licenſed the printi 
the Votes, which had in them mattersof ſcanda 
relating to ſome Lords. So an information was 
brought againſt him: And he upon it demurred 
| to the jurildiction of the Court. This was driven 
on purpoſe by the Duke's party, to cur off 
the thoughts of another Parliament; ſince it was 
not to be ſuppoſed, that any Houſe of Commons 
could bear the puniſhing the Speaker for obeying 
their orders. : 


FENKINS had now done all the drudgery 


* a 77 * 
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that the Court had occaſion for from him: And made at 
being capable to ſerve them in nothing elſe, he Cour. 


Nan 4 Was 
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I 1684. was diſtniſt from being Secretary of State: And but 
5 n Guoadolphin, one of the Cotnmiſſioners of the Trea- gc 

x ſury, ſucceeded him Another Commiſſioner of the ” 1 
Treaſury , Deerimg , dying at the ſame time, the Earl Kit 

of Rocheſter hoped to have been made Lord Trea- der 

ſurer. He had loſt much ground with the King Wl Ls: 

And the whole Court hated him, by reaſon of no 

the ſtop of all payments ; which was chiefly im- no! 


puted to him. Lord Halfar and Lord North 
joined their intereſt to bring in twoother Commiſſo- ord 


ners upon him, without ſo much as letting him cor 
know of it, till it was reſolved on. Theſe were ma 
Tbym and North. This laſt was to be rewarded WC 


foi his ſervice during his Shrievalry in London. 
Lord Rocheſter engaged both the Duke and the the 


Lady Portſmouth to divert this , if it was poſlible, Bui 

| | Bur the King was not to be ſhaken. So he re- tha 
. ſolved to quit the Treaſuty. The Earl of Raduor ſels 

| was diſcharged from being Lord Prefident of the ſeh 

| Council, where he had for ſome years acted a ind 

very mean part, in which he had loſt the charac- "nt 

ter of a ſteady, cynical , Englichman, which he gu 

had maintained in the former courſe of his a 1 

life. And Lord Rocheſter was made Lord Preſi- for 
7 dent: Which being a poſt ſuperior in rank , but al 
Mm much inferior both in advantage and credit to that ſeg 
| he held formerly, drew a jeſt from Lord Ha- the 
 tifax that may be worth remembring : He faid, of 

he had heard of many kicked down ſtairs, bu . de 

never of any that was kickt up / ſtairs before. fre 

Gadolpbin grew weary of the drudgery that lay on | 

' a Secretary of State. He chole rather to be the ty 


firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury. And he was 
made a Baron. The Earl of Midaletoun, ſon to 
him that had governed Scotland, was made Se- bi 

_ *crerary of State, a man of a generous temper. | | 


der to it. Beſides their poſſeſſing themſelves of 
Luxembourg, they ſent a fleet againſt Genoa 


with a courage that was not e 


"x 
/ 
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but without much religion , well learned, of a 1684; 


ood judgment, and a lively apprehenſion. | 
n forreign affairs could have awaken'd the 5 err 
King, the French did enough this ſummer in or- G, wa, 


Genos. 


no ſort of provocation, but becauſe Genoa E 
not comply with ſome demands, that were both 
unjuſt and unreaſonable. The King of France 
ordered it to be bombarded, hoping that in that 
confuſion he might by landing a few men have 


made himſelf eaſily maſter of that State. This 


would very probably have ſucceeded , if- the at- 
tempt had been made upon the firſt conſternation 
they were in , when the bombardment began. 
Bur the thing was delayed a day or two. by 
that time the Genoeſe not only recovered them - 
ſelyes out of their firſt fright, but putting them- 
ſelves in order, they were animated with that 
indignation and fury that they beat off the French 
from them. 
Such an aſſault, that looked liker the violence of 
a robber than the attack of one that wouldobſerve 
forms in his conqueſts, ought to have provoked 


all Princes, eſpecially ſuch as were powerful at 


ſea, to have joined againſt a Prince, who by 
theſe practices was become the common enemy 


of mankind. But we were now purſuing other 


deſigns, from which it was reſolved that nothing 

from beyond ſea ſhould divert us. | 
AFTER the King had kept Taxgier about Tangier 

twenty years, and had been at a vaſt charge in n ned. 

making a mole before it, in which ſeveral (ers of 

undertakers had failed indeed in the maindeſigns, 

but had ſucceeded well in the enriching of them 

81 ſelves 
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1684+ ſelves, and the work was now brought near per- 
* fection, which ſeemed to give us the key of the 2 
Mediterransan. He, to deliver himſelf from that 
- charge, ſent Lord Dartmouth with. a fleet to deſ- on 
| troy all the works, and to bring home all our 8 
men. The King, when be communicated this f ©* 
to the Cabinet Council, charged them to be 
ecret. But it was believed, that he himſelf We 
ſpoke of it to the Lord Arlington, and that Lord 
Arlington told it to the Portugal Ambaſſador: For 
the Ambaſſador took, fire upon it; and deſired, 
that, if the King was weary of keeping it, he 
would reſtore it to his Maſter : And he under- 
took to pay a greit ſum for the charge the King 
had been at, all theſe years that he had it. But 
the King believed, that as the money would ne- 
ver be paid, ſo the King of Portugal would not 
be able to maintain that place againſt the J/oors 
So that it would fall in their bands, and by that 
means prove too important & command the Straits. 
The thing was boldly denied by the Miniſters , 
N when preſſed by the Ambaſſador upon the ſuhject. 
Wi Lord Dartmouth executed the deſign as he was 
ordered. So an end was put to our poſſeſſing 
| that place. This was done only to ſave charge, 
tat the Court might hold out the longer without 
2 Parliament. So the Republick of Genoa, ſeeing 
that we would not, and that without us the Dach 
| could not undertake their protection, were forced 
SL to make a very abject compliment to the King of 
| 5 Frauce; if any thing could be abject, that was 
neceſlary to {ave their Country. The Doge and 
ſome of the Senators were ſent to Verſailles to ask 
tbe King pardon, tho it was not eaſy to tell for 
What; unleſ it was, becauſe they ume to 
* | : 
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refiſt his invaſion. 1 to be at Paris when 2684 
the Doge was there One ſaying of his was 
much repeated: When all the glory of Verſalllot 
e and the flattergrs of the 

KO PT „ he ſeemed to 
„ dneſs that became a per- 
fon who was at the head of a free Comman 


Wealth: And when he was asked, if the things 


he aw were not very extraordinary » he faid , the - 
moſt 1/58 wat thing that he ſaw was, that he 
faw himſelf there | 
THE affairs of Halland were much broken: yond fra, 
The Prince of Orange and the Town of Anmfter- 
dam were in very ill terms by the Frauch mana- | 
gement, to which Chud/cigh the 2 Envoy Holland, 
2 his 1 to ſuch 2 degree of infolence, 
perſonal affronts to the Prince; 
. 4. 9 — 4A no more: Yet the 
Prince was not conſidered enough at our Court to 
get Chudleigh to be recalled upon it. 'The Town 
of Amſterdam went ſo far, gy + a motion was 
made of ſetting up the Prince of Frieze/avd as 
their Statholder: And he was invited to come to their 
Town 3 it. 32 of Tow 
prevent y co to a t wi 
that Town. So he and his l N invited 
thither: And that miſunderſtanding was removed , 
or at leaſt laid aſleep for that time. The war of 
Hungary went on with {low ſucceſs on the Em- 
peror's fide: He was poor, and his revenue was 
exhauſted , ſo that he could not preſs ſo hard u- 
pon the Tris, as he might have done with ad- 
2 e; for they were in great confuſion. The i or 
King o of Poland had married a French wife: And —— 
the ad a great aſcendant over him: And not 


being 
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being able to get her family raiſed in France, the 
had turn d that King tothe Emperor's intereſts. So 


that he had the glory of raiſing the ſiege of Vienna. 
The French ſaw their error; and were now ready to 


e ag 


— s inglorious life , _ that 3 action at 

zenng >, Was 2 perpetual going backwards and 

forwards between the 2 of France and 

Vienna , which depended entirely upon the ſecret 

. negotiatious of the Court of France with his 

1 Queen, as they came to her terms, or as they 
did not quite comply with them. 

Counsof THE midſunerſtanding between the Court 

* & of Rome and France went on ſtill. The Pope 

ce. declared openly for the Houſe of Auſtria againſt 

dhe Nit; and made great returns of money into 

Germany. He engaged the Venetian: into the 

alliance. He alſo fault with many of the 

proceedings in France, with relation to the Re- 

gale. And now the tables were turned: The 

Feſuits, who were wont to value themſelves on 

their dependance on the Court of Rome, were 

now wholly in the intereſts of France; for they 

reſolved to be on the ſtronger fide : And the Jan- 

ſeniſts, whom Rome had treated very ill, and 

who were looked on as the moſt zealous aſſertors 

of the liberties of the Gallican Church, were now 


. him. The perlecution of the Proteſtants went on 
. fill in France: And no other care was had of them 
here , but that we ſheltred them, and fo had 
great numbers of, them coming over to us. A 
quarrel was in debate between the Engliſh and 
Durch Eaft-India companys. The Dutch had a 
mind to drive us ou tof Bantam; for they _ 

Ss Ove 


the men that admired the Pope, and declared for 
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love to ſee the Englich ſettle ſo near Batavia. So 


they engaged the old King of Bantam into a war 


with his ſon, who was in poſſeſſion of Bantam: 
And the ſon was ſupported by the Erzgliſh, But 


the old King drove out his ſon by the help that 


the Dutch gave him: And he drove out the Eu- 
gliſb likewiſe: as having eſpouſed his ſon's rebellion 


againſt him; tho we underſtood-it, that he had 
reſigned the Kingdom to his ſon, but that by the 


inſtigation of the Dutch he had now invaded him. 


It is certain, our Court laid up this in their heart, 


as that upon which they would lay the foundation 
of a new war with the States, as ſoon as we 
ſhould be in condition to undertake - it. The 


Eaft India company ſaw this, and that the Court 
preſſed them to make 


publick remonſtrances upon 


1684. 


it, which gave a jealouſy of an ill defign under | 


it: So they reſolved to proceed rather in a very 
ſlow negotiation, than in any thing that might 
give a handle to a rupture. | | 

I muſt now mix in ſomewhat with relation to 
my ſelf, tho that may ſeem too inconſiderable to 


be put into a ſeries of matters of ſuch importance. 


But it is neceſſary to give ſome account of that 
which ſet me at liberty to go round ſome parts 
of Europe; and to ſtay for ſome years out of 
England. I preached a lecture at St. Clements on 
the Thurſdays: But after the Lord RuſſePs death 


the King ſent an order to Dr. Haſcard, then Rect- 


or of the pariſh, to diſcharge me from ir. I conti- 


nued at the Rolls, avoiding very cautiouſly every 
thing that related to the publick : For I abhorred 
the making the 1 8 a ſtage for venting of paſh- 


on, or for the ſerving of intereſts. There was a 
parih in London vacant, where the election lay 


Hardſhip 
that the 
Authors 


met with. 


£8,” , 
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= - 1684. ji the inhabltans: And it was probable it would I it « 
=_ -- bare fallen of me; tho Londen was in ſo divided col 
=. „ — Racks gh ny as managed by the che 
—_ King, * cod 

a, De ſent a meſſige tho 


to them, to let them know, he would take it fro1 
amiſs if they choſe me. Old Sir Harbotle Grim. An 
fore lived ſtill, to the rent indignation of the Anc 
| When the fifth of November, being gun- that 
powder treaſon day, cathe, in which we had al. as C 
ways ſermons at the Chapel of the Rolls, I beg'd the on! 
Maſter of the Rolls to excuſe me then from preach. and 
ing; for that day led one to preach againſt Pope- ſerv 
ry, and it was indecent not to do it. He ſaid, me 
re og foo bows . * . all n 
an open tion 7 ce 1 u 
my this could not be avoided, tho 1 had not ng 
tneddled with any point of Popery for above a IWſ ofn 
year together, I reſcived ; fince I d it fo ſeldom, I 
OE ans. I choſe for my text theſe enen 
words: Save me from the lion's mouth , thou ha eithe 
heard me from the horns of the wnicorns. I ma ram 
no reflection in my hts on the lion and uni- ſuch 
corn, as being the'two ſupporters of the King's capa 
{curcheon: (Fot I ever hated all points of that way 
ſort, as a profanation of Scriptures:) But I ſhewed I dece 
bow well Popery might be compared to the that 
on mouth , then open to devour us: And I and i 
| our former deliverance from the extre- fs 
mmities of danger to the being on the horn of 4 occaf 
— rhinoceros. And this leading me to the Tow Ppreſe 


. of the day. I mentioned that wiſh of King Jam wher 
| try ro reg omg Nee after, 
_ endeayour to that religion in among "y feel a 


* dae core the Court 25 upon 


it only raiſed more anger againſt me; for nothin 


could be made of it. They talked moſt of the 


choice of the text, as . levelled againſt the King's 
coat of arms. That had never been once in my 
thoughts. Lord Keeper Norih diverted the King 
from doing any thing on the account ofmy ſermon. 
And fo the matter 
And then North writ to the Maſter of the Rolls, 
that the King conſidered the Chapel | 
as one of his own Chapels: And, fince he looked 
on me as a perſon diſaffected to his government, 
and had for that reaſon diſmiſſed me from his own 
ſervice, he therefore required bim not to ſuffer 
me to ſerve any longer in that Chapel. And thus 
all my ſervice in the Church was now ftopt. For 


upon ſuch a N declaration made againſt me, 


it was not fit for any Clergyman to; make uſe 
of my affiſtance any more. And by theſe means 


I was ſet at liberty by the procurement of my 
enemies. So thar 1 did | 


, not abandon my poſt, 
either out of fear, or out of any giddineſs to 
ramble about Europe: But, being now under 
ſuch publick marks of jealouſy, and put out of a 
capacity of ſerving God and the Church in the 
way of my function, it ſeemed a prudent and a 


decent thing for me to withdraw my ſelf from 


that fury, which I ſaw was working ſo ftrengly, 
and in fo many r inſtances, againſt me. 

THESE diſgraces from the Court were the 
occaſion of my going out of England, which both 
preſerved me from what I had reaſon toapprehend , 


when the Duke, by the change that hapned ſoon 
after, might have had it in his | 
feel all that diſpleaſure, which had been growing 
upon him in a courſe of ſo many years WERE 


wer to make me 


a 
1 


ept till the end of the term. 
of the Rolls © 
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and it alſo put me in a way to do the gre teſt 
ſervices I was capable of, both to the intereſt of 
religion, and of theſe Nations. So that what was 
intended as a michief to me proved my preſerva- 
tion. My employment at the Rolls would have 
fallen in courſe within a month, if the Court had 
delayed the putting me from it in ſuch an open 
manner; forth:t worthy man, Sir Harlotle Grim. 
ſtone , died about Chriſtmas. Nature ſunk in him all at 

once, he being then eighty two: He died, as he 
had lived, with great piety and reſignation to the 

| „„ % | | 
Tals ot THERE were two famous trials in Michael. 
Roſwell mas term: Three women came and depoſed a- 
e 3 gainſt Reſwell, Presbyterian preacher, treaſonable 
words that he had delivered at a Conventicle. 

They ſwore to two or three periods, in which 

they agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not 
the ſmalleſt variation in their depoſitions. Roſwell 

on the other hand made a ſtrong defence: He 
proved, that the witneſſes were leud and infamous 

_ perſons. He proved, that he had always been 

_ a loyal man, even in Cromwel/s days; that he pray- 

ed conſtantly for the King in his family, and that 

in his ſermons he often inſiſted on the obligations 

to loyalty, And as for that ſermon, in which the 
witneſſes ſwore he delivered thoſe words, he 
ſhewed what his text was, which the witneſſes 
could not remember, as they remembrednothingelle 

in his ſermon, beſides the words they had depoſed. 
That text, and his ſermon upon it, hadnorelationto 

any ſuch matter. Several witneſſes who heard 

the ſermon and ſome who writ it in ſhort hand, 

declared , he faid no ſuch words, nor any thing 
to that purpoſe. He offered his own notes to 

A | prove 
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prove this further: But no regard was had to them. 
Th women could not prove by any circumſtance 
that they were at his meeting; or that any per- 
ſon ſaw them there on that day. The words they 
fwore againſt him. were ſo groſs, that it was nor 


to be imagined any man in his wits could expreſs 
himſelf fo, were ne ever fo wickedly ſet, before 


a mixed aſſembly. It was alſo urged, that it was 


highly improbable, that three women could re- 


member ſo long a period upon one fingle hearing; 
and that they ſhould all remember it fo exactly ; 
as to agree in the fame depoſition, He offered to 
put the whole upon this iſſue: He would pro- 
nounce a period, as long as that which they had 


it, ifthey could. Ifet down all this defence more 
particularly, that it may appear what a ſpirit there 


was at that time, when a verdict could be brought 


in upon ſuch an, evidence, and againſt ſuch a de- 
fence. Jefferies urged the matrer with his ordi- 


nary vehemence: He laid it for a foundation, 


that all preaching at Conventicles was treaſonable , 
and that this ought to diſpoſe the jury to believe 


any evidence whatſoever upon that head, and that © 
here were three politive concurring witnefles' : So 


the Jury brought him in guilty. | And there 


was 2 ul rejoycing upon this. It was 
thought now all Conventicles would be ſuppreſ- 


ſed by this; ſince any perſon that would witneſs 
that trenſonable words were delivered at them 
would be believed, how indprobable ſoever it 
might be. But when the importance of the 
words came to be examined, by men learne d in 
the law, they wers found not to be treaſon by 


1684 


ſworn, with his uſual tone of voice with which 
be preached, and then leave it to them to repeat * 


© T6270 THHIS TORY of the 1g 
1684. any Statute: 80. Roſwell moved for an arreſt of f 
„ Judgment, till Counſel ſhould be heard to that *#! 
roint, whether the words were treaſon, or not, 855 
n Sidne ys caſe they refuſed to grant that, unleſs Mo? 
he would fiſt confeſs the fact. And, tho? that ther 
| was much cenſured, yet it was more doubtful, 7 
whether Council ought to be heard after the Jury FEA 


had brought in the verdict. But the Sivg was 
ſo put out of countenance with the many ſtories mad 
that were brought him of his witneſſes, that the Iy.li 
Attorney General had orders to yield tothe arreſt of fre 
judgment; tho'it had been more to the King's ho- erh 
nour to have put an end to the buſineſs by a pardon. It boo! 
| . was thought a good point gained, which might a 
turn to the advantage of the Subject, to allow I. | 


that a point of law might be argued after convicti- ey. 
on. The impudence of this verdict was the more bil 
ſhameful, ſince, tho we had a Popiſh ſucceſſor 
in view, here was a precedent made, by which 1MPE 
poſitive witneſſes, {wearing to any thing as ſaid 5 
in a ſermon, were to be believed againſt ſo many | 
_ Probabilities, and ſo much proof to the contrary; - prool 
which might have been at another time very fatal 
to the Clerg V ee ee 
THE other trial was of more importanck to 
Trial of the Court. In Armſtrong's pocket, when be was 
Haie, taken, a letter was found writ by Haies, a Ban- 
quier in London, directed to another name, which 
Was believed a feigned one: In it credit was given 
him upon 'Haies's correſpondent- in Holland for 
money: He was defired not to be too laviſh : 
And he was promiſed , that he ſhould be ſupplied 
- as he needed it. Here was an abetting of a man 
dutlawed for treaſon. Much pains was taken on 
Haies, both by perſuaſion and threatning, to in- 
duce him to diſcover that whole cabal of men, 
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that, it ſeemed, joined in a.common. purſe to 


. 


ſupply thoſe who had fled beyond ſea on the ac- 


1684, 


count. of the plot. And they hoped: to N 


Monmouth's friends, and either to haye attainted 
them, or at leaſt to have fined them ſeverely. for 
it, But Haies ſhewed a fidelity and courage far 
beyond, what. could have. been expected. f 

ſuch a man: So he was brought to a. trial. He 
made a ſtrong defence. The letter was not exacts 
ly like his hand. It Was not addreſſed to Arm- 
ſtrong, but to another perſon from whom he 
erhaps had it. No entry was made of it in his 
=o nor of any ſum paid in upon it. But his 
main defenſe Was; that a Banquier examined into 


no. perſon's concerns, and therefore, when, mo- 


EAN 200d ſecurity: was brought him, he gave 
bills of exchange, or letters of credit, as they 
were deſired. Fefferies preſſed the Jury, in his 


impetuous way, to find Hates guilty of high treg« 


ſon; becauſe, tho there was not a witneis againſt 


* - 


Hajes, but only preſumtions appeared upon the 


: 


proof, yet, Fefferies laid, it was proved, by two 


witnefles that the letter was found in Armſirong's 
pocket; and that was ſufficient, the reſt appear- 


x 1 
4 4 
* 
from .- - 
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ing by. circumſtances. The little difference be- 


tween the writting in the letter and his ordinary: 


band, was ſaid to be only a feiat to hide it, 


which made him the more guilty: He required 
the Jury to bring him in guilty : And ſaid, that 


the Kings life and ſafety depended upon this trial: 
So that i they did it not, they expoled the King 


9.2 new Rye- Plot; with other. extravagancics, 
Wich which bis fury prompted him. Bur a Jury 


of Merchants could not be wrought up to this 


Rich. So he was acquitted, which mortifiedihe 
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1684. Court a little : For they had reckoned, that now 
uries were to be only a pornt of form in a trial 


Strange 


practices , 


and very . / 


unbecom 
| ing a King. 


_— 


were directed. . „„ 
A trial in a matter of blood came on af. 

ter this. A Gentleman of a noble family being 
at a publick ſupper with much company ſome 
hot words paſt between him and another Gentle- 


end that they were always to find bills as they 


man, Which raiſed a ſudden quarrel ; none but 


three perſons being engaged in it. Swords were 
drawn, and one was killed out-right : But it was 
not certain by whoſe hand he was killed: So the 


other two were both indited upon it. The proof 
did not carry it beyond manſlaughter, no marks 


of any precedent malice appearing. Yet the young 
Gentleman was prevailed on to corfels the indict- 
ment, and to let ſentence paſs on him for murder; 
a pardon being promiſed him if he fhould do ſo, 
and be being chreatned with the utmoſt rigour of 


the law it he ſtood upon his defence. After the 


ſentence had paſt, it appeared on what deſign he 
had been practiſed on. It was a rich family, and 
not well affected to the Court: So he was told 


that he muſt pay well for his pardon: And it coſt 
him 16000 /; of which the King had the one 
. half, the other half being divided between two 


Ladies that were in great favour. It is a very ill 
thing for Princes to ſuffer themſelves to be pre- 
vailed on by importunities to pardon blood, 
which cries for vengeance. Yet an eaſineſs to 


* 


importunity is a feeblenels of good nature, and ſo 


z' in it (elf leſs criminal. But it is a monſtrous 


">. 


/ 
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' that not as a compenſation to the family of the 1684. 


perſon murdered, but to the Prince himſelf, and 
to ſome who are in favour with him upon un · 
worthy accounts: And it was robbery if che Gen- 
Pr io oorts ny et 

ANOTHER thing of a ſtrange nature hap- 
ned about this time. The Earl of Clancarty in 


Ireland, when he died, had left his Lady the 
guardian of his children. It was one of the 


nobleſt and richeſt families. of the Iris Nation, 


which had always been Papiſts But the Lady 
was a Proteſtant. And ſhe, being afraid to truſt 


the education of her ſon to Jrelaua, tho' in Pro- 


teſtant hands, conſidering the danger he might 


be in from his popiſh kindred, brought him 
over to Oxford, and put him in Feil s hands, who 
was both Biſhop of Oxferd and Dean of Chriſt 
Church; there ſhe: reckoned he would be fafe. 


Lord Clancarty had an uncle, Coll. Maccarty, 


who was in molt things, where his religion was 


not concerned, a man of honour. So he, both 


to pervert his nephew. and to make his on 
court, got the King to write to the Biſhop of 
Oxford to let the young Lord come up, and ſee 


the diverſions of the Townin the Chriſtmas time; 


to which the Biſhop did too eaſily conſent. When 
he Came to Town, he, being chen at the age of 
conſent, was married to one of the Lord Sumder- 
land's daughters. And fo he broke thro? all his edu- 


cation »' and ſoon after turned Papiſt. Thus the 


King ſuffered himſelf to be made an inſtrument in 
one ofthe greateſt of crimes, the taking an infant 
out at the hands of a guardian, and marrying him 


ſecretly; againſt which the laws of all nations have 
taken care to provide very effectually. But this 


Ooo 3 . leads 
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lege me into a further view of the deſigns at Court. 

The Earl of Rocheſter: grew weary of the inf 
gnificant place of Preſident, which procured him 
neither confidence nor dependance. And, fince 


the government of Ireland was the greateſt poſt 
next to the Treaſury, he obtained by the Duke's 


favour to be named Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Phe King ſeemed to be ſo unealy with him, that 


he was glad to ſend him away from the Court. 


And the King intended to begin in his perſon a new 


method in the government of Ireland. Formerly 


= the Lords Lieutenants were Generals of the army, 


as well as Governors of the Kingdom. 1 
Intereſt in recommending to poſts in the army , 


the giving the commiſſions for them, brought the 
army into their dependance, and encreaſed the 


profits of their Secretaries. It was now ſuggeſted 
| by Lord Sunderland, that this was too much in 


one perſon: And therefore he propoſed, that there 


ſhould be a General of the army, independent on 


the Lord Lieutenant, and who ſhould be a check 
upon him: When there were but a few' troops 


kept up there, it might be more reaſonable to 


leave them in the Lord Lieutenant's hands : But 
now that an army was kept, it ſeemed too much 


to put that, as well as the civil adminiſtration of 


the Kingdom, into the power of 
this the Earl of Sunderland's def) 
that Kingdom in a dependance 


e man. In 
was to keep 


Hhetold the King, that if he thought that was a good 
maxim for the government of Ireland, he ought 
to begin it when a creature of his own was ſent 
thitber, who had not ſuch a right to diſpute points 
of that kind with him, as ancient noblemen might 
pretend to. Lord Rocheſter was much mor _ 
et” tag 2755 7 rr 


n himſelf. And 


— 
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With this. He ſaid, the chief Governor of Ire- 


land could not be anſwerable for the peace of 
that Kingdom, if the army was not ina dependance 
on him. Vet little regard was had to all that he 


could object to this new method; for the King 


ſeemed to be the more pleaſed with it, becauſe it 
afflicted him fo much. The firſt inſtance , in 


which the King intended to begin the immediate 


ing with the Allies in a war with France in the 


dependance of the Iriſh army on himſelf, was not 
ſo well choſen,” as to make it generally acceptable: 


For it was, that Coll. Maccarty was to have a 
regiment there. He had u regiment in the French 
ſervice for ſeveral years, and was called home up- 


on that appearance that we had put on of engag- 
year 1678. The Popiſh plot had kept the King 


from employing him for ſome years, in which the 


Court was in {ore management with the Na- 


tion. But now that being at an end, the King 
intended to employ him, upon this acceptable ſer - 


vice he had done with relation to his nephew. 


The King ſpoke of it to Lord Hallfax: And he, 
as he told me, asked the King, if he thoughr 
that was to govern according to law? The King 
anſwered, he was not tied up by the laws of Tre- 
land, as he was by the laws of England. Lord 
Holifax offered to argue that point with any per- 

ſon that aſſerted it before him: He ſaid, that 
army was raiſed by a Proteſtant Parliament, to 
ſecure the Proteſtant intereſt: And would the 


King give occaſion to any to ſay, that Where his 


hands were not bound up, he would ſhew all 


the favour he could to the Papiſts? The King 
anſwered he did not trouble himſeif with what 


| people faid , or would fay. Lord Halifax replied 
ENT | . 8 
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to this, that it was 2 Juſt piece of greatneſo i in the 
King not to mind What his enemies ſaid; but he 
hoped he would never deſpiſe, what his friends ſaid, 

elpecially when they ſeemed; to have reaſon on 
their ſide: And he wiſhed the King would chooſe. 
rather to make up Maccartys loſſes for his ſervice 
in penlions, and Other tavours, than in a way 
that would raiſe ſo much clamour and jealouſy. 

In all his Lord Halifax only offered his advice to 
to the King, upon the King's beginning the difs - 


courſe with him. Yet the King told it all to 


Maccarty; who came and expoſtulated the mat - 
ter with chat Lord. So he ſaw by that ho-]? 


little ſafe a man was, who ſpoke freely to the 


— when he croſſed the King's own incling- 
THERE | was a great expeQarion inthe Court 


of France, that at this time the King would 
declare himſelf a Papiſt. They did not keep the 


ſecret very carefully there; For the Archbithopof 


Rheims had ſaid to my ſelf, that the King was as 


much theirs as his brother was, only he had not 
ſo much conſcience. This I reported to Lord 
Halifax to tell the King. Whether he did it, or 
not, I know not. But it was written over at 
this time from Paris, that the K ing of France had 
ſaid at his lever, or at table, that a great thing 
would quickly break out in England with relati- 
on to religion. The occaſion of that was after- 


wards better known. One of out Eaſt India ſhips 
had brought over one of the Miſſionnaries of 


Siam, who was a man of a warm imagination» 
and who talked of his having converted and hap- 


tized many thouſands in that Kingdom. He was 
well received at Court: And the King diverted 


himſelf | 
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himſelf with hearing him relate the adventures, 
and other paſlages of his travels. Upon this encou- 
ragement he defired a private audience: in which 
in a very inflamed" ſpeech , and with great vehe- 
mence, he preſſed the King to return into the 
boſom of the Church. The King entertained this 
civilly, and gave him thole anſwers, that he- 
not knowing the King's way, took them for ſuch 
ſteps and indications, as made him conclude the 
thing was very near done: And upon that he writ 
to P. /a Chaiſe, that they would hear the news 
of the King's converſion very quickly. Tbe Con- 
feſſor carried the news to the King; who, not 
doubting it, gave the general hint of that great 
turn of which he was then full of hopes. 
' THAT Prieſt was directed by ſome: to apply 


bimſelf to Lord Hadfax, to try if he could con- 


vert him. Lord Halifax told me, he was ſo 
vain and ſo weak a man, that none could be con- 
verted by him, but ſuch as were weary of their 
religion, and wanted only a pretence to throw it 
off. Lord Halifax put many queſtions to him, to 
which he made ſuch ſimple aniwers, as furniſhed 
that Lord with many very lively ſallies upon the 
converſions ſo much boaſted of, as made by ſuch 
men. Lord Halifax asked him, how it came 
that, fince the King of Siam was ſo favourable. 
to their religion, they had not converted him? 
| The Miſſionary upon that told him, that the King 
had ſaid, he would not examine into the truth of 
all that they had told him concerning Feſus Chriſt; 
_ He thought it was not reaſonable to forſake the 
religion of his fathers, unleſs he ſaw goodgrounds 


to juſtify the change; And, fince they pretended 


that the author of their religion had left a _—_ | 


- 
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4. of ak miracles with his followers, he defir-- 
cd they would apply that to himſelf He had a. 
y. both in his arm, and in his leg; and if 
d deliver him from that, he promiſed to 
would change immediately. Upon which 
| » aid, that the Biſhop, who was 
_ the head of that miſſion, was bold enough ( of 
ſer bard;, were the Prieſts own words) to un- 
| dertake it. A day was ſet for it. eee 
1 __- with his Prieſt and ſome others, came to the King. 
| After ſome prayers, the King told them, he felt 
5 ſome heat and motion in his arm; but the palſey 
1 wis more rooted in his thigh: So he deſired the 
Biſhop would go on, and finiſh that which was 
ſo happily 5 The Biſhop thought he had 
ventured enough; and would engage no further; 
but told the King, that ſince their God had made 
one ſtep towards him, he muſt make the next to 
God. and at leaſt meet him halt way. But | 
the King was obſtinate , and would have the 
mitacle finiſhed-before he would change. On the 
other hand the Biſhop ſtood his ground: And ſo the 
matter went no further. Upon which Lord Ha- 
Hax ſaid, fince the King was ſuch hen infidel, 
they ought to have prayed the palſey into his arm 
again; as well as they prayed. it out; otherwiſe, 
2 here was 2 miracle loſt on an obſtinate infidel : 7 
And, if the palſey had immediately returned into 
| his arm, that would perhaps have given him a 
full conviction. This put the Miſſionary into 
ſome confuſon. And Lord Halifax repeated it 
both to the King and to the Duke. with that air 
of contempt, that the Duke was highly provok- 
nw a Do: e at Court no 
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n . POO YT ... ' . 
THERE wasxcthistime anew ſcheme formed, 26355 
that very grobably would have for ever broken A e 
the King and the Duke. But how it was laid ſcheme of 

was ſo great a ſecret, that I could never penetrate ment. 
into it. It was laid at Lady Porzfmourb's: Baril. 
' len and Lord Sunderland were the chief mana- 
gens of it. Lord Godolphin was alſo in it. The 
Duke of Monmouth came over ſecretly. And the? 
he did not ſee the King, yet he went back very 
well pleaſed with his journey. But he never 
his reaſon to any that I know of. Mr May of 
the privy: purſe told me, that he was told there 
was a deſign to break out, with which he himſelf 
would be well pleaſed: And when it was ripe, 
- he was to be called on to come and manage the 
King's temper, which no man underſtood better 
than he did; for he had been bred about the King 
ever ſince he was à child; And by his poſt he 
was in the ſecret of all his amours; but 'wis con- 
trary to his notions in every thing elſe, both with 
relation to Popery, to France , and to arbitrary 
government. Yet he was ſo true to the King in 
that leud confidence in which he employed him, 
that the King had charged him never to preſs him 
in any thing ſo as to provoke him. By this 
means he kept all this while much at u diſtance; ; 
for he would not enter into any diſcourſe with 
the King on matters of State, till the King began 
with him. And he told me, he knew by the 
King's way things were not yet quite ripe , nor 
. he: thoroughly fixed on the defign. That with 
which they were to begin was, the ſending the 
Duke to Scotland. And it was generally believed, 
that if the two brothers ſhould be once parted, 
they would never meet again. The King ſpoke 
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g his going to, Scorland : 


which the King replied: , that either 
Duke muſt go, or that at he. himſelf would go 


Aufi King v was ien Shin. ore 


dinarily And his fondneſs to Lady Por?/- 
wouth increaſed, and broke out in very indecent 
inſtances. The Grand Prior of France, the Duke 
of Vendomes brother, had made ſome applications 
to that Lady, with which the King was highly 
offended. It was faid, the King came in on a 
ſudden, and ſaw that which provoked him: So 


F to go out of 
England. Let after that the King careſſed her in 


the view ot all people which he had never done 
on any occaſion or to any perſon formerly. The 
King was obſerved to. be colder and. more ger 
ved to the Duke than ordinary. But what was 
under all this was ſtill a deep ſecret. _ Lord Ha- 


fax was let into no part of it. He ſtil went on 
againſt Lord Rocheſter. He complained in Coun- 
cil, that there were many razures in the books ot 


the Treaſury, and that ſeveral leaves were cut out 


of thoſe books :' And he moved the King to go 


to the Treaſury chamber, that the ,books might 
be laid before him, and that he might judge af 
the matter upon ght. So the Kiog named the 


next Monday. And. it was then expected, that 


the Earl of Reehefer would have been rurned out 
of all, if not ſent to the Tower. 3 
was ſent to Mr. May , then at Hindfor, to deſire 
him to come to Court that day » which it was ex- 
pected would prove a critical day. And it 
proved to be ſo indeed, tho in a different 
Way. All 
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Al this inner che King looked better than he 1685. 
| had done for many years. He had a humour in The King's 
his leg, which looked like the beginning of the fckneis 


gout: o that for ſome weeks he could not walk, 
as he u&d to do generally three or four hours a day 
in the Park; which he did commonly ſo fat, 
that as it was really an exerciſe to himſelf, ſo it 
was a trouble to all about him to hold up with bim. 
In the ſtate the King was in, he not being able 
to walk, ſpent much of his time in his laboratory, 
and was running a. proceſs for the fixing of Mer- 
cury. On the firſt of February, being a Sundays 
he eat little all day, and came to Lady Portſmenth 7 
at niglit, and * 2 for a porringer of ſpoon meat. 
It was made too ſtrong for his ſtomach. So he 
eat little of it: And he had an unquiet night. In 
the 58 Ar one Dr. Ring, a Phyſician, and a 
walt on him All the King's diſcourſe to him 
was fo broken , that he could not underſtand 
what he meant. Fr the Doctor concluded, be 
was under ſome great diſorder, either in his mind. 

or in his body. The Doctor amazad at this, 
| went out, and meeting with Lord Peterborough, 
he aid, the King was in a ſtrange humour, for 
he did not ſpeak one word of ſenſe. Lord Pe- 
 Zerborough deſired he would go in again to the 
8 „Which he did. And he was ſcarce 
come in, when the King, who ſeemed all the 
while to be in great confuſion, fell down all of a 


ſudden in a fit like an apoplexy : He locked black, - 


and bis eyes turned in his head. The Phyſician, 
who had been formerly an eminent 15 ſaid, 
| it was FOTOS ME. the . „ if one 


minute 


iso The ren e 


. 4 ttünute was loſt - He would rather vehture 5 
de Figour of the law , chan leave the King 
© periſh. And ſo he let him blood. The Ling 
| came out of that ft: And the Phyſicians appro- 
ved what Dr. Ng had done ; Upon which 
the Privy Council ordered him a thoutand pound, 
which you was nevet paid him. Tho'the King came 
our of that fir; yet the effects of it hung ſtillupon 
kim, ſo that he was much oppreſſed. And the 
Phyficians did very much apprehend the return of 
another fit, and that it would carry him off: So 
they looked on him as a dead man. The | Biſhop 
of London ſpoke 4 little to him, fo diſpoſe him 5 
e for whatever might be before him; to 
hich the King anſwered not a word: But He 
Was m— artly to the Biſhop's cold way of 
in partly to the ill opinion cup ale of 
Him at Court 4 too buly in oppoſition to 5 
Sancroft made a very 1 exhortation to | 
min Which be uſed a g Arr. dee -of een 
which he iid was W ce he was age 
4p, by one 58 N nd teſpecter 
perſons. To him the King made no anſwer nei- 
ther; nor yet to Ren, tho the moſt infayour with 
Him of all the Biſhops. Some imputed this to an 
inſenſibility; of which too viſible àn inſtance ap- 
peared, fince Lady Porrfnourh. fat in the bed ta- 
king care of him, as a Wife of a husband. O- 
thers gueſſedtruer ;"thar it would appear he was 
of another religion.” On Thirſiay x ſecond fir | 
returned. And then the Phyſicians told the Duke. 
\ tharthe King was not like to live u day tu an end. 
| Hereceived\ - TIE Duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, the 
* the Sactz Prieſt that had a great band in ſaving the King at 
| from a Po- 28 kehr, (kar wheh he was excepted out 
| ate Pp "of 
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of all ſevere acts that were made againſt Prieſta,) 
to be brought to the lodgings under the bed chamber. 


And when he was told what was to be done, he was 
in great confuſion, for he had no hoſtie about him. 
Bit he went to another Fvieſt ; that lived in the 


Court, who gave him the pix with an hoſtie in 


run out of bit heail in ſuch haſte that he ſtruck 
againſt a poſt, and ſeemed to be in a fit of madneſa 
with fear. As ſoon as Hualeſten had prepared every 
thing that was neceſſary, the Duke whiſpered the 
the King in the ear. Upon that the King ordered 

that all who were in the bedchamber ſhould - 
withdraw , except the Earls of Batb , and Fe- 
versham . And the door was double locked. The 
company was kept out half an hour: Only Lord 
Fevercham opened the door once, and called for 

a glaſs of water. Cardinal Howard told me at Rome, 
that Huadleſton, according to the relation that he 
ſent thither, made the King go thro' ſome acts of 
contrition, and ; after ſuch a confeſſion as he could 

then make, he gave him abſolution and the other 
Sicraments. The hoſtie ſtuck in his throat: And 
that was the occaſion of calling for a glaſs of water. 


He alſo gave him extream Unction. All muſt have 
been performed very ſuperſicially, ſince it was ſo 


ſoon ended. But the King ſeemed to be at yu | 
eaſe, upon it. It was given out, that the King 
ſaid to Hualeſton, that he had ſaved him twice, 
firſt his body, and now his ſoul, and that he asked 
him, if he would have him declare himſelf to be 
of their Church. Bat it ſeems he was prepared 
for this, and ſo: diverted the King from it; and 
ſaid; he took it upon him to aid the world in 


iat particular. But tho by the principles of all 


religions whatſogyer he ought to have obliged 
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16585. him to make open profeſſion of his religion, yet; © 
it ſeems, the conſequences of that were apprenen- 
died; for without doubt that poor Prieſt acted --8F 
the directions that were given him.» The company 
Was ſuffered to come in. And the King went 
dhro? the agonies of death with a calm and a con- 
ſtancy, that amazed all who were about him, 
and knew. how. be had lived. Tais made ſome 
conclude; that he had made a will, and that his 
quiet was the effect of that. Ken applied himſelf 
much to the awaking the King's conſcience. He 
ſpoke with a great elevation, both of thought and 
expreſſion, like a man inſpired, as thoſe who were 
- preſent told me. He reſumed the matter often, 
_ and ced many ſhort ejaculations and pra- 
pers which affected all that were preſent, except 
him that was the moſt concerned , who ſeemed 
to take no notice of him, and made no anſwer. 
to him. | He preſſed the King fix or ſeven times 
-Þ to receive the Sacrament. But the n 
. declined it, faying, he was very weak. A tab 
News the elements upon ir ready to be conſecrated 
| into the room; which occaſioned a a 
„ | report to be then ſpread about, that he had recei- 
by * ved it. Ren preſſed him to declare that he deſired 
it, and that he died in the "Communion of the 
Church of England.” To that he anſwered nothing. 
Ken asked him, if he deſired abſolution of his fins. 
It ſeems the King, if he then thought any thing 
at all, thought that would do him no hurt. So 
Ken it over him: For which he was 
blamed, ſince the King expreſſed no ſenſe of ſor- 
row for-his paſt life, nor any purpoſe of amend- | 
ment. It was thought to be à proſtitution of the I. 
* of the'Church, e to One, * 
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cena lie led xs the King's bad been , fumdl to ahn. 
harden himſelf againſt every thing that could be 
{aid to him. Ren was alſo cenſured for another 


of indecency.:. Le preſented the Duke of 
. Lady Peri ſmauib's ſon; to. be bleſſed 


by the King. Upon this ſome that were in the 
room cried out; the King, was their common 
father: And upon that al? kneeled down for his 
bleſſing, which he gave them. The King ſuffe- 
red much inwardly, and ſaid, he was burnt up 
Within; of which he complained often 5 But with 


great He faid once, he hoped he ſhould 
dimb up to heaven's gates, which was the only 


r ſayouring PRs thay Wr uo | 


_ BE hered all his firength to. ſpeak his laſt 
| words gee Duke to which every one hearkned 


with great attention. He expreſſed. his kindneſs 
to him; and that he now delivered all over to 
him with great joy. He recommended Lad 
| over again to. him. He ſaid, 


he had always loved her, and he loved her — | 
ts the laſt; and beſought the Duke, in as mel- 


ting words as he could fetch out ;to be very kind 


to her and to her.ſon- He recommended his other 
children to him: And concluded « let not 


Nelly ſtarve; that was Mrs Gum; But he fiid 
nothing of the Queen, nor. any one word of his 
people, or of his ſervants: Nor did he ſpeak one 


Word of religion, or concerning the payment of 


his debts , "tho he left behind him about.gooco 
guineas Which he had gathered, either out 


of the privy purſe, or out of the money which 


was ſent him . France ot by other methods , 
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1685. and which he had kept ſo ſecretly that no perfor” 


His death, 


' whatſoever knew any thing of it. 


HE continued in the agony till Friday at eleven 
a clock, being the ſixth of February 1687; and 
then died in the fifty fourth year of his age, after 


ble had reigned, if we reckon from his father's 


death, thirty fix years, and eight days; or if we 
eight months, and nine days. There were many 
very ent ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned: For 
tho the firſt acceſs looked liłe an apoplexy, yet it 
was plain in the progreſsof it tht it was no apoplexy. 
When his body was opened, the Phyſicians who 


vie red it were, as it were, led by thoſe who might 


ſuſpect the truth to look upon the parts that were 
certainly ſound, But both Lower and Needham , 


two famous Phyſicians, told me, they plainly diſ- 


cerned two or three blew ſpots on the outſide of 
the ſtomach. Needham _ ed twice to have it 
opened; But the Surgeons ſeemed not to hear him. 
And when he moved it the ſecond time, be, as 
he told me, heard Lower fay to one that ſtood 
next him; Needham will undo us, calling thus 


to have the ſtomach opened, for he may ſee they 


will not do it. They were diverted to look to 
ſomewhat elſe: And when they returned to loo 
upon the ftomach, it wes carried away: So that 
it was never viewed. Le Feore, a French phy- 
fician , told me, he ſaw a blacknels in the ſhoul- 


der: Upon which he made an incifion, and faw 


it was all mortified. Short, another phyſician, who 


do & that time. But he was not long after taken 


was 4 Papiſt, but after a form of his own, did 
very much ſuſpect foul dealing: And he had ta'ked 
more freely of it, than any of the proteſtants durſt 


— 


e CHARLES 1. 1075 
fuddeniy ill, upon a large draught of wormwood 


wine Which he had drunk in the houſe of a Po- 


to Lower, Millington, and ſome other Phyſicians 


be believed that he himſelf was poiſoned for his 
having ſpoken ſo freely of the King's death. The 


16892 * 


King's body was indecently neglected. Some parts = 


of his inwards, and ſome pieces of the fat, were 


left in the water in which they were waſhed: © 


All which were fo carelefly-looked after, that the 
water being poured out at a ſcullery hole that went 


to a drain, in the mouth of which a grate lay, 
theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many days af- 
ter. His funeral was very mean. He did not lie 
in ſtate : No mournings were given : And the 


expence of it was not equal ro what an ordinary 


Noblewan's funeral will riſe to. Many upon this 


ſald, that he deſerved better from his brother, than 


to be thus-ungratefuliy treated in ceremonies that 
are publick, and that make an impreſſion on thoſe 
whoſee them, and WhO will make ſevere obſer - 


vations and inferences upon ſuch omiſſions. But 


ſince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poiſon , as 
the cauſe of his death, I muſt add, that 1 never 
heard any lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother. But 
dis dying ſo critically, as it were in the minute in 
which he ſeemed to begin a turn of atfairs, made 
it to be generally the more believed, and that the 
Papiſts had done it, either by the means of ſome 
of Lady Port ſmouthhs ſervants, or, as ſome fancied, 
by poiſoried ſnuff, for ſo many of the ſmall veins 
of the brain were burſt, that the brain was in 
great diſorder, and no judgment coud be made 
concerning it. To this I ſhail add a very ſurpriſmg 
5 Ppp 2 | | Kory. - 
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from Mr. 

_ of Hampshire. He told me, Her whim thn 
Duc eſs of Portſmouth came over to England in 
the year 1699, he heard, that ſhe had talked as 
if King Charles had been poiſoned x which he de- 
firing to havefrom her own mouth; ſhe gave him 
this account of it. She was always preſſing the 
F 
and to come to a full agreement wit - 
ment: And he was come to'a final-teſolution of 
ſending away his brother, and of calling a Parlia- 
ment; which was to be executed the next day 
after he fell into that fit of which he died. She 
Was put upon the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no 
OT, but to her Confeſſor: But the Con- 
flor, ſhe believed, told it to forme, who ſeeing 
what was to ee e N courſe to 
prevent it. Having this d worthy u perſon, 
as I have (et it * without adding the leaſt cir. 
curmſtance to it, I thought it too important not to 
be mentioned in this hiſtory. It diſcovers both 
the knavery of Confeſſom, and the practices of 


Papiſts, ſo evidently, that there is no need of | 
mae 


making any further Nice on it. 
Thus lived and died King Charles the ſoond: ; 
He was the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of the va-+ 
rious revolutions of. which any one man ſeemed 
capable. He was bred up, the firſt twelve years 
of his life, with the (j that became the heir 


of ſo great a Crown. After that he paſf᷑ thro eigh- 


teen years in great inequalities , unhappy in the 
war, in the W 
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of England... Scatland did not only receive him, 
tho upon on hard of digeſtion, but made an, 


attempt upon England for him, tho? a feeble one. 


He It the battle of MWorceſter with too much in- 


difference: And then he ſhewed more care of his 
. perſon, than became one who had fo much at 

ſtake. He wandered about England for ten weeks 
ba bg hs from place to place. But, under 


8 him, he 


„A a a fo careleſs, and ſo much turned 
«to levity, that he was then diverting himſelf with 
little houſehold ſports, in as unconcerned a man- 

ner, as if he had made no loſs, and had been in 
no danger at all. He got at laſt out of England. 

But he had been obliged to ſo many, who had 


been faithful to him, and careful of him, that he 


ſeemed afterwards to reſolve to make an equal re- 


turn to them all: And finding it not eaſy to reward 
them all as they deſerved, he forgot them all alike. 
Moſt Princes ſeem to have this pretty deep in 


them, and tv think that they ought never to re- 


member paſt ſervices, but that their acceptance 


of them is a full reward, He, of all in our age: 


exerted this piece of prerogative in the ampleſt 
manner: For he never ſeemed to charge his me- 


mory, or to trouble his thoughts, with the ſenſe 
of any of the ſervices that had been done him. 


While he was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruſſels, 
he never ſeemed to lay any thing to "heart. He 


a purſued all his diverſions, and irregular pleaſures, | 


in a free carrier; and ſeemed to be as ſerene under 


the loſs of a Crown, as the greateſt Philoſopher 
could have been. Nor did he willingly hearken 


to any of thoſe projects, with which he often 
complained that his * petſecuted him. 
Ppp3 That 
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8 2685: "That in which be ſeemed moſt concerne ger 
to find money for fupportir "his expence. Toy he 
Crit 


= e it wyas often ſaid, that, it Cromwell would have 
3 F the matter, and have given him a 


round penſion, he mi ight have been in- 
"duced to reſign his title to him During his exile 
he delivered himlelt ſo entirely to his pleatures , that 


| he became incapable of application. He ſpent up 

* | little of his time in reading or ſtudy, and yet leſs any 
. in thinking. And, in the flate his affairs were of t 
5 25 then in, he accuſtomed himſelf to ſay to every rag 
5 perſon, and upon all occaſions, that which he be 
: ä thought would pleaſe moſt : So that words or pro · had 
miles went very eaſily from him. And be had ſo at f 

| ill an opinion of mankind , that he thought the ſatic 

5 great art of living and governing was, to manage tbe 
3 All things and all perſons with a depth of craft and be 
2 | | diſh mulation. And in that few men in the world the 

| could put on the appearances of fincerity better than Wh 
he could: Under whichſo much artifice was uſual. WW fom 
| Iy hid, that in concluſion he could deceive none, ther 
> fir all were become miſtruſtful of him. le both 
„„ had great vices, but ſcarce any vertues to correct ſo u 
: | them: He had in him ſome vices that were chan 
| lefs hurtful , which corrected his more hurtful at hi 
5 ones. He was during the active part of lit ſtori 
. ; given up to ſloth and lewdneſs to ſuch a de- | aboy 
ree, that he hated bufineſs, and could not bear he h 
ie engaging in any thing that gave him much from 
t trouble, or put him under any conſtraint. And, topic 
__ tho? he defired to become abſolute, and to aver- man 
: turn both our religion and our laws, yet he would thoſe 


neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf the trou- 
ble, which fo great a def) ign required. He had an 
appearance of gentleneſs in his outward deport- 
went; But he ſeemed 1 have no bowels nor ten- 


demeſß in his nature: And in the end of his life 
he became cruel. He was apt to forgive all 
crimes, even blood it ſelf: Yet he never forgave 
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any thing that was done againft himſelf, after his 
firſt and general act of indemnity , which was to 
be reckaned as done rather upon maxims of State 


than inclinations of mercy, He delivered himſelf | 


up co a moſt enormours courſe of vice, without 


- any fort of reſtraint, even from the conſideration 


of the neareſt relations: The moſt ſtudied extra · 
vagancies that way ſeemed, to the very laſt, to 
be much delighted in, and purſued by him. He 


had the art of making all people grow fond of him | 


at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole way of conver- 
ſation, as he was certainly the beſt bred man of 


the age Bur when it appeared how little could 


be built on his promiſe, they were cured of 
the fondneſs that he was apt to raiſe in them. 
When he ſaw young men of quality, who had 
ſomething more than ordinary in them, he drew 
them about him, and ſet himſelf to corrupt them 
both in religion and morality ; in which he proved 
ſo unhappily ſucceſsful, that he left England much 


changed at his death from What he had found it 


at his Reſtoration. He loved to talk over all the 
ſtories of his life to every new man that came 


| about him. His ſtay in Scotland, and the ſhare: 


he had in the war of Vari, in carrying meſlages 
from the one fide to the other, were his common 
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topicks. He went over theſe in a very graceful 


manner; but fa often, and ſo copiouſly, that all 


thoſe wha had been long accuſtomed to them grew 


weary of them: And when he entred on thoſe 


ſtories they uſually withdrew : So that he often _ 
began them in a full audience , and before he had 
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| 3655. done there were not above four or five perſons left 
a baut him: Which drew a ſevere jeſt from . 
mos, Earl of Rocheſter. He ſaid, he wondred to 
| ſee a man have ſo good a memory as to repeat the 
fame ſtory without loſing the leaft circumſtance, 
and yet'not. remember that. he had told' it to the 
ſame perſons the very day before. This made 
him fond of ſtrangers; for they hearkned to all 
his often repeated ſtories, and went away as in a 
rapture at ſuch an uncommon condeſcenſion in a 


His perſon and temper, his vices. as well as | 
his fortunes, reſemble the character that we have 
given us of Jiberius ſo much, that it were eaſy to 
draw the parallel between them. Tiberiuss ba- 
niſhment, and his coming afterwards to reign, 
makes the compariſon in that reſpect come pretty 
near. His hating of buſineſs, and his love of 
pleaſures; his railing of Favourites, and truſtin; 
them entirely; and his pulling them down, 
bating them exceſſively; his art of covering deep 
deſigns , particularly of revenge, with an appearance 
of ſoftneſs, brings them ſo near a likeneſs, that 
I did not wonder much to obſerve the reſemblance 
of their faces and perſons, At Rome I aw oneof 
the laſt ſtatues made for Tiberius, after he had 
Joſt his teeth. But, bating the alteration which 
5 that made, it was ſo like King Charles, that 
6 Prince Borgheſe, and Signior Dominico to whom, 
it be » did agree with me in thinking that 
it looked like a ſtatue made for him, 
__FEW things ever went near his heart, The 
Duke of Ghrefter's death ſeemed to touch him 
much. But thoſe who knew him beſt thought 
it was, becauſe be had loſt him by. whom N 
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de could have balanced the ſutviving brother, 
whom be hated, and yet embroiled all his affairs 


to preſerve the ſucceſſion to him. 
HIS ill conduct in the firſt Durch war, and 


thoſe terrible calamities of the plague, and fire of 


London, with that loſs and reproach which he 


ſuffered by the inſult at Chatham; made all peo- 


ple conclude there was a curſe upon his govern- 
ment. His throwing the publick hatred at that 
time upon Lord Clarendon was both unjuſt and 
ungrateful. And when his people had brought 
him out of all his difficulties: upon his entring into 
the triple alliance, his ſelling that to France, and his 
entring on the ſecond Durch war with as little 
colour as he had for the firſt ; his beginning it 
with the attempt on the Durch Smirna fleet; the 
ſhutting up the Exchequer; and his declaration 
far toleration, which was a ſtep for the introducti- 
on of Popery; make ſuch a chain of black acti- 
ons, flowing from blacker deſigns, that it amaz- 
ed thoſe who had known all this to ſee with what 
impudent ſtrains of ſtattery addreſſes were penned 
during his life, and yet more groſſly after his 
death. His contributing fo _ to the raiſing. 
the greatneſs of France, chiefly at ſea, was 
an error, that it could not flow from want of 
hr, ox of true ſenſe. Rwvigny told me, he 
deſired that all the methods the French took in the 


| increaſe and conduct of their naval force might be 


ſent him: And, he ſaid, he ſeemed to ſtudy 
them with concern and Zeal. He ſhewed what 


errors they committed, and how they ought to 


be corrected , as if he had been a Viceroy to 
Fraxce , rather than a King that ought ro have 
watched oyer and prevented the progreſs they 

EE ©: made, 
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made, as the preateſt of all the miſchiefs that 
could happen to him or to his people. They: that 
| judged the moſt favourably ot this, thought it 

was done out of revenge to the Durch, that, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſo great a fleet as France 
could join to his own; he might be able to def- 
troy them. Burt others put a worſe: conſtruction 
on it; and thought, that ſeeing he: could not quite 
maſter or deceive his ſubjects by his on ſtrength 
and management, he was willing to help forward 
the greatheſs of the French at 2. that "by their 
aſſiſtance he might more certainly ſubdue his own 
people; according to what was generally believed 
to have fallen from Lord Clifford, that, if the 
King muſt be in a dependance , it was better to 
y it to a great and generous King, than to yr 
undred of his own inſolent ſubjects. 
NO part of his character looked be of | 
well as meaner, than that he, all the while * 
he was profeſſing to be of the hurch of England, 
expreſſing both zeal and affection to it, was yet 
ſecretly reconciled to the Church of Rome: Thus, 
mocking God and deceiving the world with fo 
—— a prevarication, And his not having the 
ſty or coura — ps it at the laſt: His 
not ſhewing any ſign of the leaſt remorſe for his 
ill led life, or any tenderneſs either for his ſub. 
;jñects in general , or for the Queen and his ſer- 
yants: And his recommen ding only his miſtreſ- 
ſes and their children to his brother's care, 
would have been a ſtrange concluſion to any o- 
ther's life, but was well enough ſuited to all = 
other parts of his 

THE two papers found in his frong bat con- 
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told me, be law the original in Pepys hand, to 
yhom King James truſted them for ſome time. 
They were interlined in ſeveral places. And the 
interlinings ſeerned to be writ in a hand different 
fom that in Which the papers were writ. But 
he was not ſo well acquainted with the King's 
hand, as to make any judgment in the matter, 
whether they were writ by him or not, All that 
knew him, when they read them, did without 
any ſort of doubting conclude, that ho never com- 
poſed them: For he never read-the Scriptures, 
nor laid things together , further than to turn them 
w a jeſt, or for ſome lively expreſſion. Theſe 
papers were probably writ either by Lord Briſtol, 

or by Lord Aubiny, who knew the ſecret of his 
religion, and gave him thoſe papers, as abſtracts 
of jome diſcourſes they had with him on thoſe 
heads, to keep him fixed to them. And it is 
rery probable that they, apprehending their dan- 
ger if any ſuch papers had been found about him 
wric in their hand, might prevail with him to 
copy them out himſelf, tho his lazineſs that way made 
t certainly no eaſy thing to bring him togive himſelf 
o much trouble. He had talked over a great part of 
them to my ſelt: Sothat, asſoon as I aw them, 1 
temembred his expreſſions, and perceived that he had 
made himſelf maſter of the argument, as far as thoſe 
papers could carry him. But the publiſhing them 
hewed a want of judgment, or of regard to 
his memory, in thoſe who did it: For the grea- 
teſt ki that could be ſhewn to his memo- 


5, would have been, to let both his papers and 
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